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Novels are sweets. All people with healthy literary appetites love them— almost all woxflen ; a vast xuimher 
of clever, hard-headed men. Jadges, bishops, chancellors, mathematidans, are notorions novel readers, as 
well as young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender mothers.— W. M. Tuaokboat, in Rowndabofui Papers, 
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. Harper's Select Library of Fiction rarely indades a work which has not a decided charm, either from the 
deamess of the story, the significance of the theme, or the charm of the execution ; so that on setting out 
npon a joomey, or providing for the recreation of a solitary evening, one is wise and safe in procuring the 
later numbers of this attractive series.— ficwton TranacripU 
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« PRIOS 

Pelham.^ ByBulwer $ 76 

The Disowned. By Bolwer 76 

Devereux. ByBulwer 60 

Paul Cliflford. By Bulwer 60 

Eugene Aram. ByBulwer. 60 

The Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer 60 

The Czarina. ByMrs. Hofland 60 

Rienzi. By Bulwer 76 

Self-Devotion. By Miss Campbell.... 60 

The Nabob at Home 60 

Ernest Maltravers. By B ul wer 60 

Alice ; or, The Mysteries. ByBulwer 60 

The Last of the Barons. By Bulwer. .1 00 

Forest Days. By James .....^... 60 

Adam Brown, the Merchant. By H. 

Smith , 60 

Pilgrims of the Khine. By Bulwer. ... 25 

The Home. By Miss Bremer.. 60 

The Lost Ship. ]B^ Captain ^ude 75 

The False Heir. By James.... 60 

The Neighbors. By Miss Bremer 60 

Mna. By Miss Bremer 60 

The President's Daughters. By Miss 

Bremer 25 

The Banker's Wife. By Mrs. Gore. ... 60 

The Birthright. ByMrs. Gore 25 

New Sketches of Every-day Life. By 

Miss Bremer 60 

Arabella Stuart. By James 60 

The Grumbler. By Miss Pickering. ... 60 

The Unloved One. By Mrs. Hofland. 60 

Jack of the MUl. By WilUam Howitt 25 

The Heretic. By Lajetchnikoff. 60 

The Jew. BySpindier 75 

Arthur. BySue 75 

Chatsworth. By Ward 60 

The Prairie Bird. By C. A. Murray. 1 00 

Amy Herbert. By Miss Se well 60 

Hose d'Albret. By James 60 

The Triumphs of Time. ByMrs. Marsh 75 

The H Family. By Miss Bremer 60 

The Grandfather. By Miss Pickering. 60 

An*ah Neil. By James 60 

The Jilt 60 

Tales from the German 60 

Arthur Arundel. By H. Smith 60 

Agincourt. By James 60 

The Regent's Daughter 60 

The.Maid of Honor 60 

Safia. ByDeBeauvoir 60 

Look to the End. By Mrs. Ellis 60 

The Improvisatore. By Andersen 60 

The Gambler's Wife. By Mrs. Grey., 60 

Veronica. ByZschokke 50 

Zoe. BjrMUaJewsbttry 50 



63. Wyoming , 

64. DeBohan. By Sue 

65. Selt By the Author of** Cecil" 

66. The Smuggler. By James 

67. The Breach of Promise 

68. Parsonage of Mora. By Miss Bremer 

69. A Chance Medley. By T. C. Grattan 

60. The White Slave 1 

61. The Bosom Friend. ByMrs. Grey.. 

62. Amaury. By Dumas 

63. The Author's Daughter. By Mary 

Howitt 

64. Only a Fiddler ! &c. By Andersen.... 

65. The Whiteboy. ByMrs. Hall 

60. The Foster-Brother. Edited by Leigh 

Hunt 

67. Love and Mesmerism. By H. Smith. 

68. Ascanio. By Dumas 

69. Lady of Milan. Edited by Mrs. 

Thomson 

70. The Citizen of Prague 1 

71. The Royal Favorite. By Mrs. Gore. 

72. The Queen of Denmark. ByMrs. Gore 

T8. The Elves, &c. ByTieck 

74, 75. The Step-Mother. By James 1 

76. Jessie's Flirtations 

77. Chevalier d'Harmental. By Dumas. 

78. Peers and Parvenus. By Mrs. Gore. 

79. The Commander of Malta. By Sue.. 

80. The Female Minister..... 

81. Emilia Wyndham. By Mrs. Marsh. 

82. The Bush-Ranger. By Charles Row- 

croft 

83. The Chronicles of Cloveraook 

84. Genevieve. By Lamartine 

85. Livonian Tales 

Q6. Lettice Arnold. By Ms. Marsh 

87/ Father Darcy. By Mrs. Marsh 

88. Leontine. By Mrs. Maberly 

89. Heidelberg. By James 

90. Lucretia. ByBulwer 

91. Beauchamp. By James 

92,94. Fortescue. ByKnowles 1 

93. Daniel Dennison,&c. By Mrs. Hofland 

95. Cinq-Mars. ByDeVigny 

96. Woman's Trials. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 

97. The Castle of Ehrenstein. By James 

98. Marriage. By Miss S. Ferrier 

99. Roland Cashel. By Lever. 1 

100. Martins of Cro' Martin. By Lever... 1 

101. Russell. By James 

102. A Simple Story. ByMrs. Inchbald.. 

103. Norman's Brid^<^ B^ "^fix^«'\&s«^«* 

.104. AlaxnaxLC^ % 

\l05, "NLai^MC^XQiX^XiMSi. ^i^^sasa 
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06. The Wayside Cross. BvE.H.Milman.$ 25 

07. The Convict. By James 60 

08. MidsammerEve. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 50 

09. Jane Eyre. ByCurrerBell 75 

10. The Last of the Fairies. By James. . 25 

11. Sir Theodore Broughton. By James 50 

12. Self-Control. By Mary Brunton 75 

13. 114. Harold. By Bulwer 1 00 

15. Brothers and Sisters. By JViiss Bremer 50 

16. Gowrie. By James 50 

17. A Whim and its Consequences. By 

James 50 

18. Three Sisters and Three Fortunes. 

ByG. H. Lewes 75 

19. The DiscipUne of Life 50 

20. Thirty Years Since. By James 75 

2 1 . Mary Barton. By Mi*s. Gaskell 50 

22. The Great Hoggarty Diamond. By 

Thackeray 25 

23. The Forgery. By James 60 

24. The Midnight Sun. By Miss Bremer 25 
25,126. TheCaxtons. By Bulwer 75 

27. MordauntiHall. By Mrs. Marsh 50 

28. My Uncle the Curate 50 

29. The Woodman. By James 75 

30. The Green Hand. A ** Short Yam " 75 

31. Sidonia the Sorceress. By Meinhold 1 00 

32. Shirley. ByCurrerBell 1 00 

33. TheOgilvies 60 

34. Constance Lyndsay. ByG. C. II 50 

35. Sir Edward Graham. By Miss Sinclair. 1 00 

36. Hands not Hearts. By Miss Wilkinson. 60 

37. The Wilmingtons. Bv Mrs. Marsh.. 60 

38. Ned Allen. By D. Hannay 60 

39. Night and Moniing. By Bulwer. 75 

40. The Maid of Orleans 75 

41. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins 60 

42. Zanoni. By Bulwer 60 

43. Reginald Hastings. By Waiburton.. 60 

44. Pride and Irresolution 50 

45. The Old Oak Chest. By James 60 

46. Julia Howard. By Mrs. Martin Bell. 60 

47. Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by Mrs. 

Marsh 50 

48. Petticoat Government. ByMrs. Trol- 

lope 60 

49. The Luttrells. By F. WiUiams 60 

50. Singleton Fontenoy,R.N. By Hannay 50 

51. Olive. By the Author of ** The OgU vies" 60 

52. Henry Smeaton. By James 60 

53. Time, the Avenger. By Mrs, Marsh. 60 

54. The Commissioner. By James 1 00 

55. The Wife's Sister. By Mrs. Hubback 50 

56. The Gold Worshipers 60 

57. The Daughter of Night. ByFuUom. 60 

58. Stuart of Dunleath. By Hon. Caro- 

line Norton 60 

59. Arthur Conway. By CaptE.H.Mihnan 50 

60. The Fate. By James 60 

61. The Lady and the Priest. By Mrs. 

Maberly 50 

63. Aims and Obstacles. By James 50 

63. The Tutor's Ward 60 

64. Florence Sackville. By Mrs. Burbury 75 

65. Ravenscliife. ByMrs. Marsh 60 

66. Maurice Tiemay. By Lever. 1 00 

67. The Head of the Family. By Miss 

Mulock 75 

68. Darien. By Warburton 60 

09. FalkeDhurg, 75 

I TbeDaltoDB. ByLerw I 50 



PRZOS 

171. Ivar; or, The Skjuts-Boy. By Miss 

Carlen $ 50 

172. Pequinillo. By James 50 

173. Anna Hammer. ByTemme 60 

174. A Life of Vicissitudes. By James... 60 

1 75. Henry Esmond. By Thackeray 50 

176. 177. My Novel. By Bulwer 1 50 

178. Katie Stewart 25 

1 79. Castle Avon. ByMrs. Marsh 50 

180. Agnes Sorel. By James 50 

181. Agatha's Husband. By the Author of 

"Olive" 60 

182. Villette. ByCurrerBeU 75 

183. Lover's Stratagem. By Miss Carlen. 50 

184. Clouded Happiness. ' By Countess 

D'Orsay ' 50 

185. Charles Auchester. A Memorial 7.5 

186. Lady Lee's Widowhood 50 

187. Dodd Family Abroad. By Lever.... 1 2r> 

188. Sir Jasper Carew. By Lever 7.5 

189. Quiet Heart 25 

190. Aubrey. By Mrs. Marsh 75 

191. Ticonderoga. By James 60 

192. Hard Times. By Dickens 50 

193. The Young Husband. By Mrs. Grey 50 

194. The Mother's Kecompense. By Grace 

Aguilar 75 

195. Avillion, &c. By Miss Mulock 1 25 

196. North and South. ByMrs. Gaskell. 60 

197. Country Neighborhood. By Miss Du- 

puy 50 

198. Constance Herbert. ByMissJewsbnr}'. 50 

199. The Heiress of Haughton. By Mrs. 

Marsh 50 

200. The Old Dominion. By James 60 

201. John Halifax, By the Author of 

"Olive," &c 75 

202. Evelyn Marston. By Mrs. Marsh.... 50^ 

203. Fortunes of Glencore. By Lever 60 '' 

204. Leonora d'Orco. By James 60 

205. Nothing New. By Miss Mulock 50 

206. The Rose of Ashurst. By Mrs. Marsh 50 

207. The Athelings. ByMrs. Oliphant.... 75 

208. Scenes of Clerical Life 75 

209. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. Gaskell. 25 
210,211. Gerald Fitzgerald. By Lever... 60 

212. A Life for a Life. By Miss Mulock.. 50 

213. Sword and Gown. By Geo. Lawrence 25 

214. Misrepresentation. ByAnnaH.Druiy.l 00 

215. The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot 75 

216. One of Them. By Lever 75 

217. A Day's Ride. By Lever 50 

218. Notice to Quit. By Wills 60 

219. A Strange Story 1 00 

220. Brown, Jones, and Robinson. By 

TroUope BO 

221. Abel Drake's Wife. By John Saunders 75 

222. Olive Bkke's Good Work. By J. C. 

Jeaffreson 75 

223. The Professor's Lady 25 

224. Mistress and Maid. By Miss Mulock 50 

225. Aurora Floyd. ByM. E. Braddon.. 75 

226. Barrington. Byl^ever 75 

227. Sylvia's Lovers. ByMrs. Gaskell.... 75 

228. A First Friendship 60 

229. A Dark Night's Work. By Mrs. Gaskell 50 

230. Countess Gisela. ByE. Marlitt 25 

231. St.01ave*s. By Eliza Tabor 75 

233. A Point of Honor 50 

238. Live it Down. ByJeafireson 1^00 

284. Mttrtitil?o\^ B^^xiud^rs 60 
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235. Mary Lyndsay. By Lady Ponsonby.$ 50 

236. Eleanof 's Victory. By M. E. Braddon 75 

237. Rachel Ray. By Troll ope 50 

238. John Marchmont's Legacy. By M. 

E. Braddon 75 

239. Annie Warleigh's Fortunes. By 

Holme Lee 75 

240. The Wife's Evidence. By Wilis 50 

241. Barbara's History. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 75 

242. Cousin Phillis 25 

243. WhatWillHeDoWithIt? ByBulwer.l 50 

244. The Ladder of Life. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 50 

245. Denis Duval. By Thackeray 50 

246. Maurice Dering. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

247. Margaret DenzU's History 75 

248. Quite Alone. By George Augustus ISala 75 

249. Mattie: a Stray 75 

250. My Brother's Wife. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 50 

251. Uncle Silas. By J. S. Le Fanu 75 

252. Lovel the Widower. By Thackeray.. 25 

253. Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony TroUope 50 

254. On Guard. By Annie Thomas 50 

255. Theo Leigh. By Annie Thomas 50 

256. Denis Doone. By Annie Thomas.... 50 

257. Belial 60 

258. Carry's Confession 75 

259. Miss Carew. By Amelia B.Edwards. 50 

260. Hand and Glove. By Amelia B. Ed- 

wards 50 

261. Guy Deverell. By J. S. Le Fanu .... 50 

262. Half a Million of Money. By Amelia 

B. Edwards 75 

263. The Belton Estate. By A. TroUope... 50 
261. Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

265. Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas.. 75 

266. Maxwell Drewitt. ByMrs.J.H.Riddell 75 

267. The Toilers of theSea. By Victor Hugo 75 

268. Miss Marjoribanks. By Mrs. Oliphant. 50 

269. True History of a Little Ragamuffin. 

By James Greenwood 50 

270. CMlbertRugge. By the Author of ** A 

First Friendship" 1 00 

271. Sans Merci. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

272. Phemie Keller. ByMrs. J. H. Riddell 60 

273. I^nd at Last. By Edmund Yates.... 60 

274. Felix Holt, the Radical. By Geo. Eliot. 75 

275. Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders 75 

276. All in the Dark. By J. S. Le Fanu. 50 

277. Kissing the Rod. By Edmund Yates 75 

278. The Race for Wealth. By Mrs. J. H. 

Riddell 75 

279. Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. By Mrs. 

Linton 75 

280. The Beauclercs, Father and Son. By 

C. Clarke 60 

281. Sir Brook Fossbrooke. By Chas. Lever 60 

282. Madonna Mary. ByMrs. Oliphant . 50 

283. CradockNowell. ByR.D.BIackmore. 75 

284. Bemthal. From the German of L. 

Muhlbach 60 

*8o. Rachel's Secret 75 

•86. The Claverings. By Anthony TroUope. 60 
37. The ViUage on the Cliff. By Miss 

Thackeray 25 

: 88. Played Out, By Annie Thomas 75 

239. Black Sheep. By Edmund Yates 60 

K). Sowing the Wind. By E. Lynn Linton. 50 

U. Nora and Archibald Lea 50 



FBIOS 

292. Raymond's Heroine % BO 

293. Mr.Wynyard'sWard. By Holme Leo. fiO, 

294. Alec Forbes. By George Macdona^ Tti 

295. No Man*8 Friend. ByF.W.Robinsote. 76 

296. Called to Account. By Annie Thomas .50 

297. Caste , 6IK. 

298. The Curate's DiscipUne. By Mrs.EUoart 50 

299. Circe. By Babington White 60 

300. The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Le 

Fanu 50 

301. Carlvon's Year. By James Payn 25 

302. The 'Waterdale Neighbors 60 

303. Mabel's Progress 60 

304. Guild Court. By Geo. Macdonald... 50 

305. The Brothers* Bet. By Miss Carlen. 25 

306. Playing for High Stakes. By Annie 

Thomas. Illustrated 25 

307. Margaret's Engagement ". 50 

308. One of the Family. By James Payn. 25 

309. Five Hundred Pounds Rewaid. By 

a Barrister 60 

310. Brownlows. By Mra. Oliphant 38 

311. Charlotte's Inheritance. Sequel to 

"Birds of Prev." By Miss Braddon 60 

312. Jeanie's Quiet Life. By EUza Tabor. 60 

313. Poor Humanity. By F. W. Robinson 50 

314. Brakespeare. By Geo. Lawrence 60 

315. A Lost Name. By J. S. Le Fanu.... 60 

316. Love or Marriage? By W. Black,... 60 

317. Dead -Sea Fruit. By Miss Braddon. 

lUustrated 60 

318. The Dower House. Bv Annie Thomas 60 

319. The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. By 

Lever 60 

320. Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik.... 60 

321. Nature's Nobleman. By the Author 

of **Rachel's Secret" 60 

322. Kathleen. By the Author of "Ray- 

mond's Heroine" 60 

323. ThatBoyofNorcott's. By Chas. Lever 25 

324. In Silk Attire. By W. Black 60 

325. Hetty. By Ileniy Kingsley 25 

326. False Colors. Bv Annie Thomas 60 

327. Meta's Faith. By Eliza Tabor 60 

328. Found Dead. By James Payn 60 

329. Wrecked in Port. By Edmund Yates 60 

330. The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

331. A Beggar on Horseback. ByJas.Payn 35 

332. Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards 60 

333. Only Herself. By Annie Thomas.... 60 

334. Hirell. By John Saunders 60 

335. Under Foot. By Alton Clyde 60 

336. So Runs the World Away.' By Mrs. 

A. C. Steele 60 

337. Baffled. By Julia Goddard 75 

338. Beneath the Wheels 60 

339. Stem Necessity. By F. W. Robinson 60 

340. Gwendoline's Harvest. By James Payn 25 

341. Kilmeny. By William Black 60 

342. John: A Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant 60 

343. True to Herself. By F. W. Robinson 60 

344. Veronica. By the Author of ** Ma- 

bel's JProgress " 60 

315. A Dangerous Guest. By the Author 

of* Gilbert Rugge" 60 

346. Estelle Russell 76 

347. The Heir Expectant. By the Author 

of "Raymond's Heroine" CO 

348. Which is the Heroine? ^ 

\ CoU\n% 
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TBIOX 

In Duty Bound. Illastrated $ 50 

The Warden and Barchester Towers. 

By A. Trollope 75 

From Thistles — Grapes? By Mrs. 

Eiloart 50 

A Siren. By T. A. Trollope 60 

Sir Hany Hotspur of Uumblethwaite. 

By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated... 50 

Earl's Dene. By R E. Francillon. ... 50 

Daisy Nichol. By Lady Hardy 50 

Bred in the Bone. By James Payn.. 50 
Fenton*s Quest By Miss Braddon. 

Illustrated 50 

Monarch of Mincing -Lane. By W. 

Black. Illustrated 50 

A Life's Assize. By Mrs. J. H. Kiddell 50 
Anteros. By the Author of **Guy 

Livingstone" 50 

Her Lord and Master. By lilrs. Boss 

Church 50 

Won — ^Not Wooed. By James Payn 50 

For Lack of Gold. By Chas. Gibbon 50 

Anne Fumess 75 

A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black . 50 

Dumton Abbey. By T. A. Trollope. 50 

Joshua Marvel. ByB. L. Faijeon... 40 
Lovels of Arden. By M. E. Braddon. 

Illustrated 75 

Fair to See. By L. W. M. Lockhaft. 75 

Cecil's Tryst. By James Payn 50 

Patty. By Katharine S. Macquoid. . . 50 

Maud Mohan. By Annie Thomas.... 25 

Grif. ByB.L. Farjeon 40 

A Bridge of Glass. By F.W.Robinson 50 

Albert Lunel. By Lord Brougham.. 75 

A Good Investment. By Wm. Flagg. 50 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel 

Hoey 50 

Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

Hope Deferred. By Eliza F. Pollard 60 

The Maid of Sker. By R.D.Blackmore 75 

For the King. By Charles Gibbon... 60 
A Girl's Romance, and Other Tales. 

By F.W.Robinson 60 

Dr. Wainwright's Patient. By Ed- 
mund Yates 50 

A Passion in Tatters. ByAnnieThomas 75 

A Woman's Vengeance. ByJa8.Payn. 60 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 

By William Black 75 

To the Bitter End. By Miss Braddon. 75 

Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon 50 

Godolphin. ByBulwer 60 

Leila. ByBulwer 60 

Kenelm Chillingly. By Lord Ly tton. 75 
The Hour and the Man. By Harriet 

Martineau 60 



PBzai 

394. Murphy's Master. By James Payn... $ 25 

895. The New Magdalen. By WUkie Collins 50 

396. "*He Cometh Not,' She Said." Bjr 

Annie Thomas 50 

397. Innocent By Mrs. Oliphant. Illustrated 75 

398. Too Soon. By Mrs. Macquoid. 50 

899. Strangers and Pilgrims. By Miss 

Braddon 75 

400. A Simpleton. By Charles Rcade 50 

401. The Two Widows. By Annie Thonms 60 

402. Joseph the Jew 50 

403. Her Face was Her Fortune. By F. 

W. Robinson 50 

404. A Princess of Thule. ByW. Bkck. 75 

405. Lottie Darling. By J. C. Jeaffreson. 75 

406. The Blue Ribbon. By Eliza Tabor. 60 

407. Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. By An- 

thony Trollope 25 

408. Publicans and Sinners. By Miss M. 

E. Braddon 76 

409. ColonelDacre. ByAuthor of "Caste" 6C 

410. Through Fire and Water. By Fred- 

erick Talbot 25 

411. Lady Anna. By Anthony Trollope. 60 

412. Taken at the Flood. By Miss Braddon. 75 
418. At Her Mercy. By James Payn. . . , 60 

414. Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo 26 

415. For Love and Life. By Mrs. Oliphant. 76 
416.' Doctor Thome. By Anthony Trollope. 75 

417. The Best of Husbands. ByJas.Payn. 50 

418. Sylvia's Choice. ByGeorgianaM.Craik 60 

419. ASack of Gold. By Miss V.W.Johnson 60 

420. Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant.... 75 

421. Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 76 

422. Treasure Hunters. By Geo. M. Fenn. 40 

423. Lost for Love. By Miss Braddon.... 75 

424. Jack's Sister. By Miss Dora Havers. 75 

425. Aileen Ferrers. By Susan Morley . ... 60 

426. The Love that Lived. By Mrs. Eiloart. 60 

427. In Honor Bound. By Charles Gibbon. 50 

428. Jessie Trim. By B. L. Farjeon 60 

429. Hagarene. By George A. Lawrence. 75 

430. Old Myddelton's Money. By Mary 

CecU Hay. 60 

431. At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. By 

B. L. Farjeon 40 

432. A Strange World. By Miss M. E. 

Braddon 75 

433. Hope Meredith. By Eliza Tabor 60 

434. The Maid of Killeena, and Other 

Stories. By William Black 50 

435. The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mrs. 

Cashel Hoey 50 

436. Safely Marned. By the Author of 

"Caste" 50 

437. The Story of Valentine; and his 

Brother 75 



B^* Harper & Brothers will send their works by mail^ postage prepaid^ to any part of the 

United States^ on receipt of the price. 
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THAT my lovely tricltsy chnrga, Elfie El- 
dritch, bad be«a tbat morning at last 
"safely married," bb I was fool enough, to 
express it, was the secret of the exqnisite 
sense of relief and of leianre with which I 
sank into my favorite chair, hy my now 
et and lonely fireside, in the fading twilight 
of an autumn afternoon. 

"At last aafely married!" "at last !" and 
tho child was now bnt nineteen! yet what 
a life Bhe had led me, fot tho just past tliree 

Elfie had develoiwd eariy as to her phya 
iCBl womanhood : Indian-bom girls often do 
for the rest, whether her dainty and delicate 
body held a woman's heart and aoul, or only 
\ snch subtle essence as might animato a fairy 
changeling, Iconldnotsay; life mnst tell- 
Meanwhile,! had given ap my guardian- 
sbip, transferred my responsibility. 

Elfie was "safely married, "and to a hus- 
band whose only fault seemed to me his 
yonth, and that only fanlt was as far as 
possible corrected by the serionanesa, the 
strength and steadfastness, and solid ster- 
ling worth of his character. If Lis one 
fault was his yonth, his one folly seemed to 
be his love ; and that one folly had certain- 
ly helped to eudear him to the old woman 
who teUs this story. He must have been 
of ice and iron, stock or stone, not to be fas- 
cinated by Elfie, as he saw hor. Was not I, 
old woman as I was, and with ample oppor- 
tunities of knowing her (if she bad been 
able to be known) very mnoh her alavel 
Was not every one who came into contact 
witb her, man or woman, gentle or simple, 
BnbjDgsted by her varyiBg charois t 



As I sat in the antnmn twilight, toasting 
my toes and comforting my old knees by 
tbe first fire of the season, aud watched the 
large long ewaying, in the soft and damp 
hut wild wind, of rusaeting beech-bonghs, 
I recognized that my bondage had been 
somewhat gaUing, and felt it nnntterably 
pleasant to be thus alone, at rest, with n 
sense that my laat bit of work waa done, 
that Elfie was " safely married 1" 

In the west, behind the pine-crowned bill 
which guarded Braithwait, ElCe's futui* 
liome, there was still a faint glare of stormy 
snnset light. Perhapa, while 1 believed I 
was watching for its final fading, soothed 
by the songb of the wind, and made drowsy 
by the rocking of the boughs, I fbll asleep. 
I think I must have fhllon asleep, for I was 
presently strangely startled by hearing steps 
and voices in my little hall. There was, it 
seemed to me, excited altercation between 
Hannah, my old servant, and some mascu- 
line intmdor. Then my sitting-room dooc 
was flung open with energy that was al- 
most violence, and Hannah said, 

"A gentleman, Miss Hammond, ma'am, or 
one as calls bisself snob, knowing as he'd 
have to go far to find another so to name 
him, wanting to see Miss Elfie." 

" Let him come in and speak to me, Han- 

" That he'll do, ma'am, me letting or no," 
answered Hannah, wrathfully, and hardly 
standing sufBciently aside to allow her eno- 



Mr. Bamsayf I qnestioncd, no 
fine, fait 'S<nm% inBU. ■^'tos «»soa ' 
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handsome and hateful Edgar Bamsay, who 
had been, some months since, when I was 
visiting at a distance from home with EMe, 
the hSte noir of my existence. 

Here, I may say, that the fact of my hav- 
ing always felt so handsome a yonng fellow 
^'hatefol/' should be taken as strong pre- 
sumptive evidence against him, for I always 
have been, and doubtless for the short time 
left me always shall be, a weak-heortod fool 
toward all handsome young faces, especially 
— at my present age I may venture to own 
this — handsome young masculine faces. 

It was not yet a year ago that I had 
known a timfi of harrowing anxiety — while 
Eliie's choice seemed to waver between this 
fine fair young Kamsay, whom I so instinct- 
ively mistrusted, and the somewhat stem- 
looking, thongh still younger owner of 
Braithwait, whom I knew to bo ^* dark, and 
true, and tender as the north.'' First upon 
one, then upon the other, had lighted Mis- 
tress Elfie's will-o'-the-wisp favors. 

The two young men were cousins. Edgar 
Eamsay was poor. Allan Braithwait was 
rich. But had it been the other way my 
choice for Elfio would never have hesitated. 
Of this I am positive. I had known Allan 
Braithwait from his boyhood, and of this I 
am quite positive. 

''Yes, Miss Hammond, Mr. Bamsay," he 
answered to my question. ''Pray excnse 
this, as it may seem to yon, untimely call, 
and let me know what that idiotic old serv- 
ant of yours means by telling me such a 
lie OS that Elfie, Miss Eldritch, was married 
this morning f " 

Something in his voice betrayed to me, 
what his careless manner tried to hide, that 
he was strongly agitated. 

"My servant Hannah, who is, I can assure 
you, very far from being idiotic, though she 
ma^ share, in lesser degree, the misfortune 
of her mistress in being old, told you no lie, 
Mr. Bamsay, but a simple and very satisfac- 
tory truth, in telling you that Miss Eldritch 
was married this morning." 

As I finished speaking, Hannah brought 
in the lamp and set it on the table. Its 
light fell full upon the young man's face. 
Seeing the fall and change of that face — al- 
most like the fall and change from life to 
death — I felt not only sorry for Mr. Bam- 
say, but also somewhat frightened for Elfie. 
But why frightened for Elfie 7— for Elfie, 
who had been " safely married" that mom- 



I got np and pushed a chair toward my 
visitor — out of pity. 

Ho sat down muttering something be- 
tween his closed teeth, something beginning 
" The ," and which I felt sure apostro- 
phized Elfie — ^not in the manner of calling 
down a benediction upon her. 

He said nothing more till Hannah — after 
a teasingly deliberate arrangement of the 
window-blinds and curtains, making np of 
the fire, sweeping of the hearth, and tidying 
of the room by replacing displaced articles 
of furniture — at last went away. 

Then he asked, and somehow his tone 
and his look left no need for spoken curses, 

"And to whom was Miss Eldritch married 
this morning t" 

'*To your cousin, Allan Braithwait, of 
Braithwait." 

"There's an old woman's needless and 
useless verbiage about that answer, brief 
though you may think it. Miss Hammond," 
he said, brutally. " Had you answered ' to 
Braithwait,' you had answered sufficiently." 
He laughed an- evil-sounding, miilhlcss, in- 
tentionally insulting laugh. 

Out of pity, and also out of fear, I suffer- 
ed his insolence to pass nnrebnked. I was 
dreading what I might have to learn of 
Elfie. 

I learned nothing! I asked no questions 
and he volunteered no explanation. 

He sat some little time sileaot after that 
laugh, pulling at his fair mustache and 
staring into the fire, not letting my presence 
in any way disturb him, thongh his great- 
ly disturbed me. When at length he rose, 
kicking Elfie's Persian cat which came purr- 
ing about him, he said, 

" I shall take the earliest opportunity of 
offering my congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan Braithwait." Managing to make 
these simple words sound threatening and 
ominous by the voice in which they were 
spoken, and the queer and "nasty" malig- 
nity that gleamed in his eyes, he yet forced 
himself to a smooth softness of intonation, 
as he added, 

" If, taken by surprise, in a manner not 
altogether agreeable, my conduct toward 
you this evening, Miss Hammond, has not 
been of unexceptional courtesy, I offer you 
my heart-felt apologies. Allow me, also, to 
offer yon my felicitations on the success of 
your very excusable schemes and stratagems 
for the odvantageons settlement of your 
ward." 
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Before I had quite made up my mind 
what to answer, he was gone. He left me 
with plenty of matter for nneasy meditation, 
and with my jast- sipped cnp of deHcions 
serenity knocked ont of my hand. 

I remembered as significant novr many 
things of which I had taken little or no heed 
at the time; among them that Elfie had 
finally accepted Allan on the very day Ed- 
gar Ramsay had left England to start on a 
foreign mission. He was at that time still 
attached to the diplomatic service. In con- 
nection with this I also remembered •tow 
she had perplexed me by her readiness to 
let Allan harry on her marriage ; that read- 
iness being altogether inconsistent with her 
usual teasing, elusive, shifty, changeful, in- 
conclu^ve ways. 

The atmosphere of my room seemei^ to me 
to have suddenly grown oppressive. I took 
off some of the wood Hannah had, in absence 
of mind, or of her usual diserotion, piled on 
the fire. I pulled asunder the ourtains, drew 
up a blind, and opened one of the lattices, 
conscious of some such sensotioii 'as poor 
Gretchen's, when she enters her small cham- 
ber, just after Faust and Mephistopheles 
have left it, and cries (is she not immortal, 
and, therefore, the drama of her life a thing 
of the present always going on f ), 

''Es 1st 80 schwfU, so dumpfig hier!" 



Then, presently, catching sight of my old 
face in the mirror, noting how its even flor- 
ider than usual floridness was enchanoed by 
the snowy whiteness of my cap-borders, I 
laughed at the contrast between the face 
I looked at in that mirror, and the face 
of Gretchen, as mirrored by imagination. 
"Whom the gods love die young." Who , 
would wish to believe that Gretchen, that 
Juliet, that Desdemona, lived to a good old 
grandmotherly age, lost their teeth and, in, 
great part, their hair, and came to have fixed , 
redness of complexion f 

Soon Hannah came in; scolded me for 
imprudence, shut the window and re-drew 
blind and curtain with emphasis, re-swept 
the hearth which I had disordered with 
wood-ashes, and lingered to gossip, longing 
to know every word that had passed be- 
tween me and Mr. Ramsay. 

Then it was supper -time, and then bed- 
time. The day of Elfie's marriage, her safe 
and fortunate marriage, had come to its 
close, and my sense of relief and of satisfac- 
tion%ad not endured unshaken and undis- 
turbed through even that one day! 

My dreams that night were of some 
vague and haunting evil; and the face of 
that evil was always the face of Edgar Ram- 
say, with a malignant light in his blue eyes 
and a mocking smile on his handsome mouth. 
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CHAPTER II. 



IHEABD no more of Edgar Ramsay, and 
the impression made by that sudden 
appearance of his on Elfle's wedding-day 
gradaally wore o& Elfie and her husband 
were to spend the whole winter abroad, in 
Italy and in the South of France. This 
was at Elfie's wish. Was this wish, I now 
questioned, bom of the desire to postpone, 
as long as possible, any chance of meeting 
Mr. Ramsay, or was it a mere fancy of the 
luxury-loving nature of the creature to en- 
deavor for once to secure twelve consecutive 
months of sunshine f 

I so questioned, with no means of answer- 
ing my own questions. I knew that Allan 
Braithwait would much have preferred to 
spend an English Christmas at Braithwait, 
eeeing his lovely young wife, for the first 
time, in the character of its mistress, and of 
Lady Bountiful. But Allan's lovely young 
X9i£d had yet to learn to subjugate her own 
whims and caprices to the wish or will of 
any other. 

I had never known such quiet and such 
leisure as that of this first winter after 
Elfie's marriage. We had a fall of snow, un- 
usually deep, even for a Yorkshire snow-fall, 
and after it was down, we had bright, clear, 
windless, but intensely cold weather. The 
snow began to fall, I remember, on New- 
year's-eve, and at the end of March it had 
not all finally melted and disappeared. The 
muffling, "happing -up" effect of this car- 
peting of quiet softening and subduing all 
outdoor sounds, intensified my sense of 
peace and leisure. Mine had been a busy, 
active life, and I had never had a similar ex- 
perience. At my age I could not but feel 
it somewhat of a tete-drtete with Death. Yet 
I liked it. 

When one is young so many disturbing 
influences may be at work in one's heart, 
that even an outwardly quiet life may be 
felt as turbulent and tumultuous. It is 
oDljrin the autumn and winter of one's ex- 



istcHce, as in the autumn and winter of the 
year, that this profound, almost death-like 
stillness can be experienced. 

Mine had been a i)rcmaturcly early au- 
tumn. I was barely thirty, when the trag- 
edy of my life fulfilled itself, wlien I pat on 
the black which I never after left off, 
though, thank God, as the years went on, it 
clothed a cheerful heart; for I was saved 
from settling down to the useless stagnation 
so often the lot of a solitary old maid. The 
death of a sister-in-law, who left my fa- 
vorite brother encumbered by half a dozen 
young children, roused mo to exertion, and 
from that time cares and duties came upon 
me thick and fast. 

But my past has nothing to do with this 
story. I will only mention here, that it was 
Elfie's mother who ruined all my life, lit- 
erally "doing to death" my dearest one. 
And Elfie was like what her mother liad 
been at that time, which was many "long 
years before she married Elfie's father: 
therefore, it is probable that, in my per- 
petual fear of being harsh to her moth- 
er's child, I spoiled and overindulged Elfie. 
And then she was so lovely! And to her 
loveliness, as to her mother's before '' er, I 
could not help being a slave. 

As I was saying, the quietness of that 
winter was a thing which stands alone in 
all my memories of all my life. When I 
look back upon it, I have the feeling that 
the ticking of my clock, the crackling of 
my cheery wood -fires, the singing of my 
kettle, the chirping of the robins frequent- 
ing my window-sill for crumbs, the noise of 
old Nicholas's spade and brush as he freed 
the garden -paths of snow, and the clear 
note of the postman's horn, were its loudest 
and most disturbing sounds. 

I did not get many letters from either 
Elfie or her husband. 

Elfie's brief notes were bird t notes, chir- 
mpings and twitterings, not songs. They 
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concerned only external things ; *whero they 
had been, -where they were going, what they 
liad done, what they were about to da. 
There was never one word of any thing 
thought or felt. Yet they were not stupid 
notes, or childish notes ; they had a small, 
bright, cold cleverness about them. She 
never spoke in them of her husband, un- 
less as it were by implication, by having 
changed "I" and "me" for "we" and " us ;" 
she did not quite always, however, remem- 
ber to do even this. There had not been 
one outburst of what I, an old maid, had 
thought even Elfie must feel — a young Wlfe^s 
natural rapture in loving, and in being 
loved by one who loved so well, and who 
was so worthy of being well loved, as Elfie's 
liusband ! 

In Allan's own letters — he several times 
had occasion to write to me on a little mat- 
ter of business connected with "Angela," of 
whom I shall, by-and-by, have to speak, of 
whom I need now only say that she was the 
child of Allan's dear old tutor. Dr. Kichards, 
and his Italian wife, and had been left sin- 
gularly friendless, and in some sort to Allan's 
guardianship. It was Allan's chivalrous, 
protecting championship of Angela which 
had been the beginning of active enmity 
between him and his cousin, Edgar Ramsay. 

In Allan's own letters, especially toward 
the end of the winter, I thought I detect- 
ed a strain of depression and of weariness. 
The climate of places in which they had 
been chiefly staying, but still more the dilet- 
tante sort of life they had been living, were 
not likely to suit any one so earnest, so act- 
ive, and so almost morbidly alive to a sense 
of his responsibilities and conscientious 
about them, as Allan Braithwait. Was the 
companionship in which he now lived like- 
ly to be anymore congenial ? was a question 
which would force itself upon me. 

It was May before they came home, com- 
ing then first to my cottage, because Allan 
wished that some improvements he was 
making at Braithwait, the completion of 
which required his personal supervision, 
should be a surprise for Elfie. 

What a resplendently lovely, radiantly, 
dazzlingly beautiful little creature Elfie 
looked, as, in the full blaze of a May aftor- 
noon's sunshine, she sprang out of the car- 
riage at my gate, and came dancing up my 
garden I It is impossible to give any idea 
of the vividness of the shine, and sheen, and 
fpttkle that seemed both to emanate from 



and to environ her ! Her dress, whicli was 
of tasteful, even if somewhat fantastic, rich- 
ness and brightness, and of a fashion yet 
quite unknown in our quiet corner of the 
world, no doubt added something to the 
strange and bewildering brilliancy of her 
effect. 

The small damsel I had taken to help my 
old servants (a man, according to all' old- 
maidish traditions, always making so much 
more work in the house — in justice to Allan 
Braithwait, I must say, that I did not find 
such traditions hold good where he was con- 
cerned, his habits being simple, and thought- 
ful consideration for others not being with 
him second nature so much as first) was in 
danger of becoming utterly useless in her 
stunned agape admiration of our elfin prin- 
cess, and I found myself inclined to imitate 
her. 

Elfie seemed really pleased to throw he^* 
arms round the old woman's neck again; 
and her kisses were somewhat different from 
those I had been used to receive from Elfie. 
Elfie's former kisses had been like the light, 
cool, accidental touch of a wind-swayed flow- 
er on cheek or forehead. , In her kisses that 
day there was some warmth, some intention, 
one might say, some humanity. 

" May I, also. Aunt Hammond ?" asked 
Elfie's husband ; and then he, too, kissed me, 
a good, frank, hearty English kiss. And very 
nice of him it was, I thought, to do so ; for 
I am not one of those beautiful old ladies 
whose smooth, peachy cheeks seem meant to 
receive kisses. I was handsome in my youth 
— that is still to be seen, I am told, by the 
form of my features and the fire that can blaze 
up in my old eyes; but I suppose that my 
good looks were not of the kind to wear well, 
and, also, earlier in life than most women, J. 
left off taking any heed to preserve them. 
I treated myself indifferently, and even 
hardly ; exposed my unprotected face to all 
weathers — ^in garden, orchard, and field. I 
know I am now rough, red, and rugged ; my 
whole aspect suggesting the Mother Hub- 
bard or the witch godmother of the chil- 
dren's nursery tales. 

I maintain, therefore, that it was very nice 
of Allan Braithwait to kiss me. I liked his 
kiss, and I liked him all the better for giv- 
ing it; although my i>oor old face blushed . 
furiously (to Elfie's great diversion, as I saw 
by the dancing glee of her mischievous eyes), 
it was certainly not '^\^\!l ^\:?«>^^*L«sv^gst» 
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tigbtedy but Elfio and her husband bad not 
been many honrs nndcr my roof before I dis- 
covered that all was not well between tbem. 
As the days went on, I learned to fear that 
all was ill, that some deei>-rooted discord was 
poisoning their lives. 

I conld understand neither of them. Al- 
lan Braithwait was one of the silent x)eople, 
and silent people always jMrplez me ; but 
he was also the only silent person I have 
ever known whom I felt inclined implicitly 
to trust, in spite of that silence and the per- 
plexity it caused me. Now, since his mar- 
riage, he seemed more silent than over ; while 
Elfie was more than over garrulous, whether 
in mere careless indifference to the gloom so 
often resting so heavily on Allan's face, mak- 
ing it almost forbidding; or whether, while 
resenting it and in defiance of it, wishing to 
blind and to mislead mo, I was quite unable 
to decide. Garrulous Elfio was certainly 
even more of a riddle and a ]>erplexity to me, 
at this time, than was her silent husband. 
And with that silent husband I was now and 
then quite angry, when, instead of listening 
to his young wife's gay chatter with any 
thing of the rapt attention, the fond admi- 
ration, the almost bedazed amusement of 
months ago, when he was not husband, but 
only lover, he oftener than not seemed only 
grimly and with difficult endurance to put 
up with it — his brows drawn over his eyes 
in what J, however heartily I liked him, 
conld not help owning was a most ill-tem- 
pered scowl, and quick and twitching move- 
ments of his muscles betraying intensity of 
nervous irritation. What Elfie was saying 
would seem to me, with few exceptions, en- 
tirely harmless. And yet, if he spoke, it 
would be to correct or to contradict; and 
the expression of his silence forced on me 
the conviction that "What a liar you are!'' 
would have been the plain words to ex- 
press the thought of his heart had he ex- 
pressed it. 

I began to think that he had more than 
found Elfie out. I mean that in the revul- 
sion of deep, strongly passionate feeling, 
wounded by her coldness, grieved by her 
shallowness and selfishness, he had been 
shocked into an idea of her worse than tho 
reality. I had always maintained to myself 
that there was "no harm ''in Elfie; at the 
worst, only an absence of good; that she 
was, if you chose, an elfish creature, a will- 
o'-the-wisp, a changeling, but not a cormpt- 
hearted or an ^vil-minded mortaL 



And yet, the puzzling problem that Ai 
was, it was difficult for any one who hii 
Been in her eyes a certain wistfol, far-airij 
look, very seldom and for Tery idiort tioB 
there, to dare pronounce her sonlleaSi Ik 
seemed more as if the sool belon j^g to het 
most exquisite body were bat rarely athon 
in its tenement, flitted round and about te, 
passed into her and through her by fl iwNiT , 
but found in her no resting-place. 

Was Elfie, I often wondered, fully awin 
of tho change in her husband f If so, vm 
she angered by it, or grieved by it T Or did 
she merely take it for granted, as the ordi- 
nary change from lover to husband f Thtt 
she was conscious of enough to pique her I 
soon decided. 

Elfio was apt, at first, to interpolate all hor 
garrulous narratives with appeals to her hiu- 
band, such as, "Wasn't it, Allan P "Didirt 
we, Allan T" and such like. If be made her 
no answer, she went fluently on ; bnt some- 
times he replied, gloomily and brusquely, 
"Certainly not;" "Not that I remember,** 
"I know nothing about any thing of the 
kind," or words to similar effect* 

When this happened, she would come to a 
brief pause, tho light going bock from her 
fair eyes, her baby-white and baby-smooth 
brow contracting with a quite haughty 
frown. " Bear !" I sometimes heard her mut- 
ter, shrugging her slight shoulders. After 
that she would turn her back upon Allan 
determinedly, and would rattle on to me 
with exaggerated extravagance of epithet 
and gesture, and no more reference to him. 

But I could not feel sure that she showed 
any sign of decider or less transient emotion 
than the pettish offense of a spoiled child or 
the passing pique of a spoiled beauty. Of 
the dread heart -sinking and soul -sickness 
which would have been natural in a young 
wife who has cause to doubt the affection 
and esteem of her husband, I saw no indica- 
tion. 

When she spoke of her future, it was as 
if she spoke of a long summer holiday, dur- 
ing which her husband was to be her slave 
and playfellow, the minister to her pleas- 
ures, the docile and obedient carrier out of 
all her wishes. 

One day, hearing her talk thus, I could 
not refrain from exclaiming, 

"My poor Elfie "(her name, by -the -bye, 
was Elfreda), "you spoiled butterfly, tho 
time must come for winter and work ; yon 
will have to open your eyes very wide, upon 
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a very different trorld from that wliicli j-ou 
now fancy yoa live m, before yon are. much 
older." 

"Whyt What do yon meant" 

"To begin with, I mean that yon have 
married a man who has a conscience about 
the mocb to do in this woild of sin, and 
Borrow, and aafferiog, and who baa an ear- 
nest will toward doing an;^ thing bis hand 
can find to do to help on the right pTOgreas 
of the age, the amelioration of the worid's 
sin, md sorrow, and sofiering." 

El£e stared at mi a moment } then she 
said, with qnite a dignified air, 

" Iq whatever way AUan may choose to 
occupy and omnse himself, I hope he will 
not forget that since he has married me" — 
bere a sigh — "his first and chief dnty must 
be to make me happy." 

" Have yon any notion of what ia a mar- 
ried woman's first and chief duty, Elfle, 
chUdl" 

"Now yon are going to preach. Bat it is 
all qnite different. I did not marry Allan, 
I only let him many me." 

"Yon are his wife. Yon took bim for 
yonr bnsbandf" 

"Well, and Tm not thinking of leaving 
him, or of doing any thing wrong — thongb 
I will do something mde now, Annt Ham- 



mond, and ma away from yon, for I see yoa 
are determined to be tiresonie." 

So saying, she stepped ont of tlie window 
into the enushiny garden. A moment after, 
pntting in her snnsliiny bead, she remarked, 

"I hope yon. don't mean, Annt Hammond, ' 
that I have been married by that horrid 
thing beginning witli a PI A philanthro- 
pist 1" 

Before I had time to answer, she was 
singing to herself at a qoite distant part of 
the garden. 

Somewhat similar were the results of a , 
few further attempts of mine to lectnre her 
on the duties of a wifis to a husband. 

By-the-bye, I have often wondered, how 
it came to pass that I was never "Axm$ 
Mary," or "Annt Adela" (thoBO are my 
Christian names, and it is customary to call 
an annt, who ia " vielle fille," by her Chris- 
tian name rather that her surname), but al- 
ways "Annt Hammond" for those many 
yonng people of both sesos who have habit- 
ually called me " annt." 

Periiaps there has always been about me 
something a little anthoritative and com- 
manding, sn^estive of the married woman 
who rules husband, bouse, and children, 
rather than of the meek old maiden who is 
by every thing and every body to be mled I 



CHAPTER III. 



ONE hopelessly wet morning El fie came 
down stairs in a very "nangbty " mood. 
I don't know whether any thing had con- 
spired with the badness of the weather to 
put her out of temper, nor do I know in 
what particular manner she showed her 
naughty temper, for I was called away from 
the breakfast-table to see a poor neighbor 
who was in trouble, and was detained some 
time. When I returned Allan had left not 
only the room but the house. (I must here 
say that any such remissness of courtesy to 
me was enough to show that he had been 
set seriously " to wrongs.") 

"What a foolish boy it is !" said Elfio, 
watching him march down the garden. 

"Not very wise, certainly, to go out on 
such a morning without umbrella or over- 
coat," was my comment, as I saw his strong 
well-made figure, jacket -collar turned up, 
hands plunged deep into pockets, opposing 
itself to the slanting rain. 

" He'll take no harm from that. He nev- 
er catches cold. I wasn't thinking of any 
thing of that sort, but of his being so easi- 
ly made angry. Do you know, Aunt Ham- 
mond, that I'm gradually coming to the con- 
clusion that Allan is fearfully, tremendous- 
ly jealous!" 

" Big words, Effie !" 

"Not half big enough." A pause, then 
she added, very energetically, "I should hate 
to have a jealous husband." 

" No pure woman and good wife ever gives 
her husband cause for jealousy. Your hus- 
band, who is particularly moderate and rea- 
sonable, would certainly never be jealous 
without cause, Elfie." 

"But his opinion and mine as to what 
would be 'cause' seem likely to differ very 
widely, Aunt Hammond. For instance, I can 
not see why, directly a woman is married, 
she should give up caring for what any oth- 
er man than her husband thinks of her; be 
as if she were deaf and blind to the admi- 



ration of other men. If that boy " — ^with a 
toss of her head toward the window — "has 
such stupid notions as those, the sooner he 
gets rid of them the better." 

" Elfie, I must tell you now what I have 
often longed to tell you, that to my old-fasli- 
ioned notions it seems cxecrabl/bad taste— 
— altogether detestable, both in taste and 
in feeling — ^for a young wife to speak of her 
husband as a boy. In your case it is excep- 
tionally and especially out of keeping, you 
being, for your few years even, particularly 
immature and childish ; while your husband 
is particularly mature and manly, one Tvhom 
a right-feeling girl would venerate instead 
of patronizing." I spoke w ith considerable 
emphasis. 

Elfie looked at me with mischief in her 
eyes ; the coolly investigating way in which 
she sometimes studied me seldom failed, she 
knew, to bring the overready scarlet to my 
thin-skinned old face; not to my cheeks 
only, but flushing me all over, up to my very 
cap-borders, greatly to my annoyance. Oft- 
en and often in old times snch looks £:t)m 
Elfie's mother — (for to such looks my tem- 
perament had always responded in similar 
fashion, though in those old times for cap- 
borders there had been curls) — had placed 
me at painful disadvantage — for blushes had 
never become me, and the knowledge of this 
had intensified them. 

" How hot you are in Allan's cause," said 
Elfie. "It is I, indeed, who should be jeal- 
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ous. 

I did not answer, trying to cool down, that 
when I spoke next I might speak wisely. I 
wanted to take hold of what she had said 
about a married woman's caring for the ad- 
miration of other men than her husband, but 
didn't at the moment see how to do it. 

Then presently Elfie spoke again. 

"In spite of your heat on the subject. 
Aunt Hammond, I really can't see any harm 
in my calling Allan a boy. He often calls 
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me a girl. When he is getting angry, it is 
generally, * My dear girl.^ *^ ^ 

"Can yon, Mistress Elfie, sliow me any 
place in Scripture in which hasbands are 
told to submit themselves to their wives, 
and to reverence themf I can show yon 
where wives are told to submit to and to 
reverence their husbands; where they are 
told that the husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
Church. Do you see, child, the application 
of this f 

Was Elfie over known to give a direct an- 
swer to any question f She now exclaimed, 
" What a thousand pities it is that you nev- 
er married. Aunt Hammond. Such a good 
wife as you would have made I And yet," 
considering me thoughtfully, with her head 
on one 8ide,«<'I can hardly fancy yon as a 
meek, and patient, and submissive Grizzel! 
Suppose you had had a bad husband — a cru- 
el, blustering tyrant, or a mean, poor-spirited 
man — should you have been able to submit 
yourself to him aud to reverence him, do you 
think. Aunt Hammond V* 

" We were not speaking of any such case, 
Elfie ; we were speaking of your case, which 
is entirely different. But if Christianity is 
a religion of ideals, then when the apostle 
says that to which I referred, he holds up 
an ideal standard, toward which we should 
all strive to get as close as we can.'' 

Elfie shook her head, as if trying to shake 
off a teasing insect; for an instant that 
wistful far-away look (of looking after her 
own soulf ) was in her eyes. Only for an in- 
stant ; it was gone almost before it could be 
recognized, and then she yawned. 

"I never can help yawning when Allan 
begins to talk of ideals," she said. " I nev- 
er can get the least notion of what he means ; 
sometimes I fancy he does not know himself! 
But there is a thing I want you to tell me, a 
thing I've often wanted to know." 

"WeU?" 

"Why have you never married, Aunt Ham- 
mond f ' 

" Your mother knew well enough," I an- 
swered her : I suspect I spoke somewhat sav- 
agely. 

" It's true, then, what Hannah told me. 
One day, when she was angry, Hannah told 
me that my mother had been a cold, cruel, 
bad woman, and that I was growing up to 
be as like her as one pea is to another." 
Saying thiSy Elfie laughed, a little tinkling 
peid of goblin laughter, as if the idea of her 



mother's badness, and of her resemblance to 
it, amused her. 

" It was very wrong of Hannah to say any 
such thing to you, child," was all my com- 
ment. 

Suddenly, and greatly to my amazement, 
Elfie threw herself on the ground beside me, 
twined her arms round my waist, lifted her 
exquisite flower -face to mine, with some- 
thing more like tenderness in it than I had 
ever seen there before, and said, pleadingly, 

" Forgive me, kiss me, love me !" 

"For what am I to forgive you, Elfie?" I 
asked, stooping to kiss her. 

"For being like my mother — ^who made 
you suffer. Made you suffer," she repeat- 
ed dreamily, while again it seemed as if her 
Psyche flashed lamp-like light for one in- 
stant through the windows of her eyes. " I 
wonder what suffering is like !" 

" I won't say, may you never know what 
suffering is like," I answered her. "The 
kind of suffering I knew you never can 
know. But it may be, Elfie, that through 
suffering of some sort yon are to have a new 
and better birth. It may be that suffering 
is to be your best friend, the saving influ- 
ence of your life, as it is of so many lives^ 
which through suffering are purged, and 
purified, and perfected." 

I should probably have said more, in the 
same strain, but that, gazing on that face 
of infantine softness of bloom, looking into 
those lucid, child-like eyes, it seemed to me 
that to talk of new birth, and of purging 
and purifying, to such a creature, was as in- 
appropriate as to speak of the new birth of 
a baby, or of purifying a dew-drop. I have 
always been in this one matter — of the ex- 
tent of influence personal beauty has had 
over me — almost foolish enough for a man ! 

It was a shock to me when my dew-drop 
spoke, mockingly, 

"Alliteration, Aunt Hammond — purged, 
purified, perfected — and what does it all 
mean I What are you talking about I" 

"You understood me better than you 
choose to show, Elfie," I, hap -hazard, an- 
swered her. "I have not forgotten how, 
when you were a child, you would affect a 
sort of pretty idiocy when you were tired 
of your lessons! As we have touched on 
serious subjects, let me say a few worda 
more — ^" 

" Very few, then, please. Aunt HammoncL 
Is not the day dull enoug|bi — ^^M\^\!c2ss^ ^\:^ 
drip, diip oi Twn— wA ^^^^asi ^«^^^*S.«c^'SEPi> 
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Ao that I have not, even aa an amnsement, 
him to tease, withoat yonr lecturing mef 
I thought when I was married I shonld not 
be lectured. Bat, indeed, there's much less 
tan in being married than Fd thought, and, 
Vm beginniDg to fancy, yery little good at 
all of any kind in it/' 

''That 8i)eech is too silly to be wicked, 
Elfie ; bat don't lot strangers hear you say 
such things." 

'' I suppose," she went on, without heed- 
iug me, " that it will be better fan, and not 
80 dull, when I get to Braithwait I I shall 
like being mistress there, and filling the old 
house with gay young people. I sappose 
Blue-beard will let me do that. He prom- 
ised I should. But really I begin to be 
afraid of him, he has grown so stem a mon- 
ster!" 

"That brings me round to what I wanted 
to say to you, Elfie. I think you are mis- 
taken in attributing the chauge you feel in 
your husband's manner toward you to jeal- 
ousy. Indeed, of whom, as yet, could he 
have been jealous f ' 

"He had plenty of opportunities while 
we were abroad. Aunt Hammond, and he 
made use of them. Of course I was admired 
everywhere, and my merely showing that I 
liked to be admired, and dressing in a way 
that suited me, was often quite enough to 
vex him." 

"And you did not abstain fix)m thus vex- 
ing him f " I groaned. 

" No, indeed, for he must learn to get used 
to this, and to be reasonable. You know 
little of him indeed. Aunt Hammond, if you 
do not know that he is, as I said, fearfully, 
tremendously jealous. Why, I can always 
put him into such a state of jealousy that 
he can hardly bear himself, by merely talk- 
ing about Edgar Bamsay. I do believe he's 
half inclined to think — I could make him 
quite think directly if I tried — ^that I liked 
Edgar Ramsay better than I liked him, and 
would have married Edgar if Braithwait 
had belonged to Edgar !" 

" That is what Edgar Ramsay himself be- 
lieves, Elfie," I said, very sternly. 

"I was obliged to let him think some- 
thing of the kind," she answered, with un- 
easy haste. " I was afraid of him." 

"Rash little fool I Do you play with 
edged tools of men's loves and hates in this 
way, Elfie t Woe to you, poor, silly child, 
if your husband should ever harbor half 
such a thought of you as that, Elfie. For 



any chance of happinen left yon, yon mi^ 
as well go hang yourself.'' 

" Of course I'll take care he never red- 
ly thinks so," Elfie said, hnniedly. Then, 
to change the subject, becanse, I know, sbo 
feared that I might be about to qneetion hs 
as to her past intercourse with Mr. Ramsay, 
she asked, 

"But if you don't believe that it ia jeal- 
ousy which has so changed Allan toward me, 
Aunt Hammond, what do you believe it isP 

" I think it is simply this, Elfie, that yooi 
husband is altogether disappointed in you." 

There was something comic in the change 
of the girl's face when I said that, and jet 
so tragic, too. 

"Altogether disappointed in me! Allan 
altogether disappointed in me I Am I 
changed t What is itf Havie I got sun- 
burned f " 

8he jumped up, and ran to look at he^ 
self in the mirror. 

How much of reality, how much of acting 
there was in this, it was impossible for me 
to guess. ' 

" Suppose, Elfie," I went on, " that yonr 
husband had imagined to himself aa youis 
a mind, a heart, a soul, a conscience as 
faultlessly lovely as your features, as spot- 
lessly pure as your complexion. Could yon 
not be sorry for him, my dear, if this has 
been so, and if, day by day, he is learning 
his mistake t Could you not pity him for 
having to go through the bitterness of such 
a disappointment f " 

There was hot anger in Elfie's eyes. 

" Sorry for him ! pity him !" she exclaim- 
ed; "certainly not." Then she went on, 
speaking very slowly : " If it is this — ^if Al- 
lan is indeed altogether disappointed in me 
— if he does not think well of me — does not 
admire me — does not love me — I do not 
think I can ever forgive him for marrying 
me ; for marrying me, and so preventing me 
from ever being happy all my life. Gay and 
careless and happy as I was before he mar- 
ried me, and shall not be ever any more." 

I was frightened at the effect my words 
had produced, so different from any thing I 
had intended. I felt again, as I had often 
felt before, my powerlessness to influence 
Elfie. 

How often in the old days had I left her 
alone, just as one leaves alone some intricate 
bit of mechanism of which one has not the 
key. I wished I had now been as wise as 
then. 
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" Elfie !" I cried, in solemn appeal, " do not 
dare so misunderstand me! Allan not love 
you ! Is it impossible, child, for you to com- 
prehend that the deeper and stronger and 
keener is your husband's love for you, the 
more intensely he suffers in finding faults 
and flaws in what he would have perfect ?" 

She shook her head impatiently. 

'^ I don't want to have a school-master in 
my husband," she said, speaking now quite 
lightly ; " and if it is the greatness of his 
love for me that makes Allan almost always 
gloomy and cross and nasty now, the sooner 
he leaves off loving me, or loves me less, the 
better." 

"Don't dare think that, Elfie. God for- 
give you for saying it!" 

" I should just like to know what fault in 
me Allan particularly complains of I" 

" Complains ! do you think he speaks of 
fault in you, even to me ? Hardly to him- 
self as yet, I think. But he feels your faults, 
Elfie, to the marrow of his bones. - I think, 
my dear, that, to begin with, he finds you 
untruthful." 

" Untruthful ! I ! I should have thought 
that the very last fault of which I could be 
accused !" 

"As I have generally found you say, Elfie, 
of any fault hinted at in you. But it has, 
more than once, struck me that your husband, 
sitting silent and listening to your chatter, 
has been pained by its flippant extravagance, 
exaggeration, falsehood." . 

"Before we were married," Elfio said, 
meditatively, */ the only times when Allan did 
not seem absolutely to believe every thing I 
said, was when I said any harm of myself; 
now he seems likely to disbelieve any good 
in me. Do you think this is right — this is 
fair ?" And Elfie contracted her fairy-pen- 
ciled brows judicially. 

"Elfie, Elfie, the matter is in your own 
hands! A little wisdom^ a little self-re- 
straint, a little tenderness, some earnestness 
of effort to improve, and all may yet be well. 
No creature as lovely as you are is likely to 
be judged with judgment erring on the side 
of overharshness." 

2 



"You have given me a bad headache!" 
Elfie now said, querulously, and the way the 
delicate blue veining under her eyes showed, 
and a certain strained look on the whole 
face, made me believe her. " You have giv- 
en me a bad headache, and made me feel 
horribly out of spirits; as if all my life for 
the future had to be spent in trying to bo 
something I can't be." 

I did not dare "preach " any more. 

It was a hopelessly wet day, and chilly, too, 
for the latter half of June. I had a fire 
lighted to please Elfie. Curled up on a lit- 
tle couch drawn near to it, till she looked ' 
a soft ball of swan's-down fluffed pale pink, 
she gazed into it, holding her chin in her 
hand, with a goblin-like fixedness. How 
much I would have given to know some- 
thing of the nature of the girl's thoughts — 
whether in them there was any depth either 
of good or evil ; any resolve, any purpose of 
any sort or kind ! 

It was indeed a dull day for my Elfie Prin- 
cess. Her husband did not return, no friend 
or neighbor came near us, and my Elfie Prin- 
cess sulked to such an extent that she did not 
even amuse herself by making a fresh toilet. 
She hardly stirred, she hardly tasted food all 
day, she hardly spoke except to complain 
pettishly of any sound or movement in the 
house, saying it hurt her, and made her head 
worse. 

When toward evening — the rain had by 
that time cleared off — she changed her po- 
sition from the fireside to the window, I 
hoped it was to watch for her husband's re- 
turn. 

As she did this, I had seen her glance in 
the mirror, and she had no doubt convinced 
herself, of what certainly was the truth, that 
in nothing could she have looked lovelier 
than in that soft pale pink and Qwan's- 
down. 

As if Satan were sometimes permitted to 
have the ordering of human affairs, it was 
just on this very evening that Edgar Ram- 
say, whom I hoped might be hundreds of 
miles from Braithwait, made his second ap- 
pearance at my cottage. 
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ROUSED from my fireside mnsing — it 
might, perLupa, be more strictly accu- 
nto to say dozing — by the sharp click of the 
Utchof my garden-gatOjIlookedto see with 
what Bott of faco EUie vould greet her hos- 

Elfie had become as animate as aho had 
before seenied inert. Hor color changed and 
rechanged rapidly: she tamed to me -vrith a 
•oftrod expTOSsios, she rose quickly from her 
oluur, as qaickly eank down into it again, 
■Baying, to herself, " TJie first time must come, 
sa it's no nse to inn away." Then, adding 
very hnrriedly to me, "Aunt Hammond, it's 
Mi. Bamaayl Bo sure you don't leave me 
alone with him foi one minute. I didn't 
treat him well. I deceived him. Fm afraid 
of him. Bat the first meeting must come ; 
it may as well come now. Anyway, it will 
amuse me. Be kind to him, Annt Hammond. 
I want him kept in a good humor." 

I had no time for comment oi reply, foi 
Mr. Bamsay, possibly doubting if I would 
admit him, followed the servant into the 
room without having waited to receive any 
invitation to do so. I oonld not see Ms face, 
as he bent low befoie Elfie, with soft-spoken 
words; bnt I coald see Elfie's, and, alas I 
foi its fatal loveliness. Fatal loveliness, 
indeed, with changing color and changeful 
eyes — eyes now pleading, now defying. I 
think if Ihad possessed the power to smxidge 
and mitigate, or even possibly I might have 
found it in my heart to spoil, that Jatal love- 
liness of Elfie's, it would have vanished then. 

After, perhaps, half an bom of what, to 
me, with my dawning.sospicion of some se- 
cret understanding having been between 
them, seemed most unpleasant thmst and 
pany of light badinage — badinage full of 
veiled innnendo andbalf allusion, giving me 
a greatei idea of Elfie's dangeioos clever- 
ness than I had ever had before, Mr. Bamsay 
rose to take his leave. But Elfle, who now 
seemed in brilUant, almost boUterona spirits, 



with overhright eyes and delicately -doep- 

cncd color, said, 

"You mustn't go yet, not withont hsviog 
seen Alliin. Allan will be home almost di- 
rectly now. Don't you think so, Annt Ham- 
mond V 

"Idon't know, my dear. I think it quite 
possible it may be quite late before yonr hra- 
band retams. There is so ranch to see to it 
the Honse, and be la so aniions to get it »11 
ready for yon. Indeed, Mr. Bamsay, I think 
it quite likely yonr cousin, Mr. Btaithwait, 
won't bo home till dusk." 

"I nnderstand yon, Miss Hammond,"Ed- 
gar Bamsay answered, with an air of good- 
humored, gay defiance, adding, " I had not 
expected to have to intrnde on yon lu oidei 
to offoi my congratulations to Mrs. Braith- 
wait." Then, turning to Elfle, be went on: 
" I hove the misfortune to be no favorite of 
Miss Hammond'a. She wants to bo rid (^ 
me; bnt still, with yonr permiasion, my fair 
cousin, if Miss Hammond does not plainly 
bid me begone, I will gladly stay a qnarter 
of an hour oi so longer, to hear more of yonr 
tales of travel, and to chance Allan's return." 

I had not the strength of mind needful for 
"plainly bidding him begone." So I could 
only make the best of things, and secretly 
hope that Allan might not return till young 
Bamsay's departure. I had a foreboding 
sense that no go«d could ensue from the 
coming together of these three young peo> 
pie, especially in Elfie's present excited mood. 
And when, very soon, I saw Allan walk np 
the garden-path — I was watching'by the 
window now, the other two were by the fire 
— with elastic step, cleared brow, and carry- 
ing in his hand a hride-like bouquet of what 
proved to be most exquisite white rosos, fra- 
grant sprays of orange-blossom, and creamy 
camellias — a peace-ofieting for Elfie — I wish- 
ed, oh, how I wished, I had possessed that 
strength of mind needful to have bid him 
begone. 
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''Here is your husband, Elfie," I admon- 
ished heF, hoping she might choose to go and 
meet him in the hall. 

"At last," was her only comment. She 
continued her chatter, and she did not move, 
did not even turn her head when her hus- 
band came into the room. 

Its darkest expression settled on Mr. Braith- 
wait's face as he saw with whom his wife 
sat in animated and familiar fireside talk, 
Avhich she did not choose to interrupt by 
even a glance of greeting for her husband. 

He made no pretense of cordiality toward 
his cousin; he looked fixedly at Elfie's radi- 
ant face, but she would not meet his eyes. 
Then he brought the flowers, which I knew 
had been gathered for her, to me. 

I pushed them back, and looked at him 
significantly as I said, 

"Not for me." 

" Indeed they are for you. Miss Hammond." 

" Elfie," I cried, wanting to detach her 
from Mr. Ramsay, "just come and look at 
these flowers. See what treasures are await- 
ing you at Braithwait! Come and feast 
your eyes and your dainty little nose." 

The perverse puss would not stir. 

" Camellias !" she said, carelessly. " They 
are no novelty to me.now. Aunt Hammond. 
At Genoa every other shop- was a flower- 
shop, and every flower-shop had them by the 
washing-basketfuL You know Genoa, Mr. 
Bamsay !" 

And then she ran on about a prima don- 
na's benefit-night, which had happened when 
they were at Genoa, and the way the stage 
had been, not strewn, but heaped up with 
camellias. 

Mr. Braithwait, with a few words of apol- 
ogy to me for having, muddy and damp as 
he was, come into my parlor, departed to his 
dressing-room. When he returned to us the 
lamp was lighted, the curtains were drawn, 
and the meal which one might call dinner, 
tea, or supper, as one pleased, was on the ta- 
ble. It was j ust the same thing. All Elfie's 
looks and all her words were Mr. Ramsay's 
— she ignored her husband. It was so all 
tea-time and after tea-time. In Italy she 
had been taking music and singing lessons ; 
Qhe played and sang, to challenge Edgar 
Bamsay's praises of her improved style ; she 
spoke Italian with him, that he might com- 
mend her accent ; she brought out her poor 
little sketches, which he pretended to find 
fall of " genius." He flattered her in a way 
80 fulsome as to show he thought her the fool 



she certainly wa9 not. It was he who was 
the fool not to know that she was playing 
with him — just playing him off against her 
husband. 

But what, of all Elfie did that fatal eveur 
ing, showed the worst taste and the wor^t 
feeling was, the continual dragging in of Al- 
lan's name, and quoting of his opinions sim- 
ply for the sake of hearing them combated 
and contradicted. 

In such fashion as this : 

" Mr. Ramsay, Allan says this tower is im- 
possible — ^that it is quite out of perspective ; 
do you think so T" 

Of course Mr. Ramsay pronounced the per- 
spective to be perfect ; he supported the pro- 
nunciamento by some artistic jargou,to which 
Elfie listened with an appearance of devout 
attention, to which she answered, 

"Exactly — I felt sure Allan was mis- 
taken." 

Tliis is but one instance of the sort of thing 
that went on till, instead of being vexed with 
Mr. Braithwait for his reserved and gloomy 
bearing, I was vexed with him for not sum- 
marily ending matters. I would like to have 
seen him box Elfie's ears, and send her to 
bod, treating her as her conduct, which real- 
ly was too flagrantly bad to be taken as se- 
riously bad, merited, and turn his cousin out 
of the house. If I judged him justly — and 
I think I did, I always found it far easier to 
understand Allan than to make a guess con- 
cerning Elfie — he did nothing but endure, 
because, half maddened by his boiling and 
surging anger and pain and disgust, he feser- 
ed to do wrongly, or too much, if he did any 
thing. 

Whether to call Elfie that evening more 
foolishly wicked, or wickedly foolisb, I re- 
ally could not decide; but at last my pa- 
tience came to an end ; I could bear no more. 
I knew that Elfie's husband, from behind his 
Times, lost no word, no look, no gesture of 
Elfie's, and these things seemed to scar and 
to scathe me — ^for him. 

" Mr. Ramsay," I broke in, abruptly, " it 
is more than time you left. Mine is an ear- 
ly household, and even a self-invited guest 
must observe an old woman's times and sea- 
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sons. 

I could not help fancying that the look 
Elfie gave me was of gratitude and of ap- 
proval ; that though she chose to play out 
her part to the last, she was very weary of 
it. As to Mr. Ramsay, hla haiLdsA\ss& ^se^^ 
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ty stare, tlion ho laughed lightly, perhaps 
insoleutly, looked at his watch, affected im- 
mense astonlshmeut at the lateness of the 
hoar, and began to apologize. To Elfie he 
then tamed with hackneyed and exaggera- 
ted compliments — it had been an evening of 
snch rare enjoyment that hoars had flown 
like minutes, and so on, and so on. When 
might he see her again f And would it be 
here, or at Braithwait f he asked, still hold- 
ing her hand in his, as he said good-bye. 
Allan had folded his paper, and had risen 
from his chair, with the slow and somewhat 
heavy precision of a middle-aged man. 

''That, Ramsay, you can arrange with 
me," ho said. " I will see you to the inn, 
where, I suppose, you have left your horse." 
(My cottage has no spare stable-room, only a 
shed for my old pony^s bad-weather quarters. 
Allan wants to build a neat stable for me, 
but I never find the time of year when I 
can resolve to have men and mess about my 
place.) 

The two young men left the house togeth- 
er. Elfie turned slightly pale, and there was 
some anxiety in her eyes as we listened to 
their voices, first in the garden, then iu the 
lane. Directly she was conscious that I 
watched her she affected carelessness, how- 
ever, yawned, lifted those soft, white, smooth, 
lovely arms of hers above her head, then 
fetched and lighted her bedroom -candle, 
nodded good-night to me, without coming 
for my kiss, by reason I am sure of her coji- 
Boiousness that she would get a scolding in- 
stead, and went up stairs to her own room. 

I sent the servants to bed, and waited for 
Allan. I had not to wait very long. I had 
hardly finished my old-maidish fidgeting 
about, putting every thing in place, when 
Mr. Braithwait came back. I had turned 
the lamp down, it was burning dim, and he 
did not see me. With a groan he threw 
himself into a chair, and sat staring at the 
dying fire. After a few moments' hesita- 
tion, I crept to his side, laid a tremulous'oldlUt 
hand on his shoulder, and said^-^ny ^tKifi^ 
I could think of in the way of ^oi^rsolation. 
That things were not as bad as they seemed ; 
that he must not too seriously jtid^^aixd 
condemn his silly, childish wife ; that he had 
let the sun go down upon his -wpatb, but 
that I hoped he would try tha^tlie'suh 
should hot rise upon it ; and more of such-likid 
feeble inadequate maunderings— of the fee- 
bleness of which I wos; even as I uttered 
them^ ashamed. 



" Wrath !" he said, looking round at me and 
lifting haggard eyes to my face. "Wrath! 
What is the use of wrath f It is not wratU 
I feel. It is despair." 

I said nothing. His eyes left my fjoce, and 
fixed themselves again on the embers. 

" I see before me," he went on, " a mined 
life. Honor and happiness trampled in the 
dust. No matter for the last, if I can save 
the first. What is it I have married? Is 
she mad f Is she bad 7 Has she a woman's 
heart at all T" 

" Not yet, perhaps ; but it may wake. Bo 
patient, be tolerant. Don't let the shock of 
disillusion make you harsh. How can she 
but feel the change in you unjust when there 
is no change in herf It is this sbe does 
feel, does resent. It is this for which, in her 
naughty, silly way, she tries to punish yon. 
My poor boy, bo patient, I beg of you, and 
again I beg of you, bo patient. Perhaps, 
in His good time, God will find the way to 
wake the woman's heart in Elfie." 

He took in his my large-veined, knotty 
old woman's hand, which is, nevertheless, a 
small hand, of which once, for the sake of 
one who loved it and praised it, I had been 
proud, and had been heedful to keep it white 
and soft. He took it in his — this poor young 
man of whom my heart was very pitiful — 
and kissed it. And something in the way he 
did this filled my eyes with sudden tears. 

Still holding my hand, and so tightly that 
I should have cried out with the pain had I 
not been full of paiu more poignant, he said, 

'^ Tell me, Miss Hammond, was it because 
you knew she did not love me that you used, 
often, to look at me so compassionately f " 

" I never knew she did not love you. I 
could never tell whether she loved you or 
not. If I looked at you compassionately, it 
was an old woman's way, perhaps, of look- 
ing at the future of you young things by the 
light of the sorrows of her own past. I nev- 
er knew she did not love you ; nor.do I know 

now ; but I do know that she loves no one 
if^'dt you. . That vain young man who seems 
to me b^' fool and villain would wish you 
to think that slie^married you for Braithwait, 
wliil^ it wW iimself she loved. It was not 
.80. I won't for a moment dispute that El*- 
,Ae's^€onducj;4his evening was just as bad as 
a "ffimaii's could be, but there was no love 
Tof^tliat fair, fatuous cousin of yours in it. 
And then she is not a woman — not yet a 
woman, but an inconsequent, conscienceless 
creature. In spit^ of all her bravado and 
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saucinesS) she is afraid of yon — and, some- 
how, this fear seems to me a good omen." 

What I meant by this, why in her fear of 
him I should find a good omen, I could not 
have explained to myself, much less to him. 
Eat about Elfie, till her marriage^ there had 
always been a fearlessness that was sprite- 
ish and uncanny, as of an elfish creature 
which kuows it can not be harmed by the 
harms that reach ordinary mortality, as of a 
soulless existence that knows it can not be 
touched by the woes of humanity. Wonder 
and curiosity had always seemed to be the 
attitude of mind in which she contemplated 
sorrow, suffering, and danger; sympathy was 
not within her range. For once, when I had 
felt this uncanny fearlessness to be a charm, 
I had a thousand times felt it to be a mad- 
dening irritation. 

He asked me for no explanation. He 
dropped my hand and shook his head, and 
yet lielt conscious that something of his de- 
spairing gloom had lightened. He rose to 
bi(^ me good-night, saying he felt sure I was 
wearied out, which indeed I was, thorough- 
ly — too weary, as I found when at last I 
lay down, to fall asleep. I lay listening and 
watching for any sound or movement in the 
house, till morning. But there was none. 



He did not, I felt sure, quit the room i^ 
which I had left him. Then at dawn, j ust as 
I had fallen into a first doze, the opening or 
shutting of the hall-door startled me wide 
awake. Getting out of bed, and cautiously 
peering from my window, I saw Mr. Braith- 
wait just closing the garden-gate. 

Throwing on a dressing-gown, and putting 
my feet into slippers, I noiselessly made my 
way to Elfie's room and to her bedside. She 
was softly sleeping, but she looked pale, and, 
as I bent close over her, I believed, I hoped, 
that I saw signs of her having cried herself 
to sleep, and she looked so pathetically in- 
fantine, so tenderly exquisite in that sleep, 
that most fervently I wished it had entered 
into the heart of her young husband to look 
upon her thus before he left the house. 

I had read somewhere that in the expres- 
sion of a face just after death (when the 
death has been natural and not in any un- 
usual way painful) may sometimes be read 
a truer and deeper indication of character 
than it is easy to find in life. If this is true, 
is it also true, in lesser degree, of sleep ? I 
would like to have believed it then — look- 
ing on the face that seemed so pure and 
so tender in its child -like, profound slum- 
ber. 




CHAPTER V. 



IT was quito a Bliock to me, tliongh I was 
an old fool to feel it so, to havo Elfio come 
down that morniDg dressed with most deli- 
cate care and daintiness, and looking a very 
Aurora of fresh brightness. If she really 
had cried the night before, which I began to 
donbt, she showed no more sign of it than 
the rose shows of the past presence of the 
drop of dew, or of rain, which the morning 
wind has shaken off into the sunshine. But 
I, by-and-by, felt sure that she was not as 
gay and careless as she tried to seem. The 
question, "Where is Allan f which she 
. would not speak, was in her eyes and in ev- 
ery gesture. Through her light chatter, as 
we sat at breal^fast, I felt her preoccupation 
and watchfulness. To that light chatter 
she found me irrespon/sive ; she found me 
unsympathetic with her raptures about the 
beauty of the morning, fair-shining after 
yesterday's«ain ; found me, indeed, altogeth- 
er grim, glum, grave, and unpleasant. And 
by-and-by, suddenly jumping up from her 
place, she came to my side; putting her 
hands on my shoulders, she shook mo, kiss- 
ing me at the same time, and said, 

"Aunt Hammond, do you and Allan want 
to drive me into doing — ^I don't know what, 
but something very desperate? Fm not 
going to put up with nothing but cross 
words and gloomy looks ; with having noth- 
ing done to amuse me, and no one taking 
any notice of me. I warn you that I don't 
mean to bear this sort of treatment, and you 
may warn my husband! Why should he 
have changed so to me ? I am not changed ; 
I am not different. What have I done to 
deserve that he should treat me so ?" 

She spoke tremulously, and her eyes were 
stung to tears. 

She stepped from the window on to the 

lawn, and stood there for five minutes quite 

stilL The pretty creature! all bloom and 

light and loveliness. Neither cold nor heat, 

ftostnor BunBhme, ever seemed to have any 



power to redden or to roughen that skin of 
Elfio's, or in any way to harm her fatal 
beauty. 

Wiien she came in she stood in front of 
mo, and spoke quite solemnly — for Elfie — 
her earnestness dilating and darkening her 
violet eyes till they might have passed for 
black. 

"Fm nineteen," she began. "I may live 
to be ninety. Some people do. I am sure 
I shall never wish to die. How can aiiv 
one ever wish to die f It must be horrid- 
hateful. I want to be happy up in the sun- 
shine." She was gazing toward Braithwait 
now. " We have been married eight months 
— only eight months. What will it be when 
we have - been married eigh t — eighteen — 
eight -and -twenty years, if we go on like 
this?" 

" If you often play the fool, the wicked 
little fool, as you did last night, Elfie, long 
before your eight -and -twenty, eighteen, or 
even eight years are out, the whole thing 
will have come to some most miserable end." 

"What whole thing will have come to 
some most miserable end V she asked, with 
a curdling pallor at the very ring of such 
ominous, uncomfortable-sounding words. 

" Your marriage." 

•" I know I did not behave well last night, 
Aunt Hammond. I meant to have asked 
Allan to forgive me. I meant to have ex- 
plained to him some things — some things 
about Edgar Bamsay — some things you 
don't know, Aunt Hanmiond. For indeed," 
and here she sparkled and flushed proudly, 
" I do not mean to have him, Edgar Ramsay, 
fancying that he has me in his power, be- 
cause of some — some foolishness, because of 
a half-promise, because of just two silly lit- 
tle letters. I meant to have told every 
thing to Allan." 

"Do that, Elfie, and you will do the 
wisest thing it has ever entered into your 
head to contemplate. Do it, Elfie, and you 
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will save yonrself from the possibility of 
evils you can not even imagine." 

'^ Allan gives me no opportunity of do- 
ing it, Aunt Hammond ; I was waiting and 
watching for him last night, and he did not 
come near me." 

" Can you wonder he did not come near 
you ! Why, Elfie, your whole behavior last 
evening was so studiously insulting that — 
wellj far less provocation than you gave has 
made murderers of men no worse than other 
men — nay, perhapsj in many things better, 
with keener sensitiveness of honor and feel- 
ing — only weaker in having less self-con- 
trol." 

"What are you talking about? What 
absurd exaggeration! I wished to punish 
Allan for having left me to myself the 
whole long dismal day. I wished to please 
Edgar Ramsay. I wished to amuse myself. 
That is all!" 

" Are you a baby, Elfie f Or are you a 
woman without a heart I" 

Elfie raised her fairy-penciled brows, and 
looked at me with the " daft " look she had 
sometimes. If she assumed it, or if at times 
it settled naturally down upon her face, I 
never had been able to decide. 

I wished now^ to try an experiment, one 
that X don't think I was justified in trying. 

"Kneel down by me, child," I said, "so 
that I may speak softly close into your ear." 
She obeyed me, with an air half of mockery, 
half of wonder. 

"Elfie, have you any thought of what will 
be the natural consequence of teaching your 
husband to believe either that he has mar- 
ried a pretty doll, without heart or conscience, 
or a. vain, unprincipled girl, who gives what 
heart 'she has elsewhere f Allan has a large 
and a very loving nature, Elfie — see how 
tender he is even to an ugly old woman! 
duch things as husbands unfaithf ol to wives 
as young and as lovely as you are, Elfie, have 
been and will be. Your husband, had he not 
— and this is the one folly and weakness I 
have found in him, Elfie— set his heart on 
you, you pretty doll, and chosen to believe 
you were as beautiful within as without ; if 
he hadn't done this, Elfie, he might have won 
for himjself the devoted love of a noble young 
^oman, who would have been for him a real 
companion, who would have helped on all 
the work of his life— who — but I mustn't 
speak more of her, Elfie. Only, I would Just 
Tvam yon that he may now remember and 
andentapd what his singulat freedom &om 



vanity and conceit, and his illusions about 
you, child, hindered him from understanding 
before. He may now — ^to the misery of us 
all — remembering and understanding, con- 
trast the wife he has with the wife he might 
have had, and — ^" 

Elfie jumped up. Her eyes had taken fire, 
and her cheeks burned with a rose - colored 
flame. 

"I know what you mean! Whom you 
mean !" she said. "Angela!" — a pause. I 
felt frightened at what I had done ; but soon 
Mistress Elfie broke out into a light, secure 
laugh. 

" You can not make me jealous. Aunt Ham- 
mond," she said, in her emptiest, vainest 
manner. "I know too well that from any 
one, at any time, I could win back my hus- 
band when I chose. To show you that you 
can not make me jealous, I have a great 
mind to have Angela to stay with me ! I 
jealous! knowing as I do, that from any 
one, at any time, I could win Allan back to 
me!" 

" How long will it continue to be so, child f 
Your husband is not the kind of man to re- 
main subject to your physical beauty, if you 
teach him to believe in your spiritual ugli- 
ness." 

The flush of rose - colored flame passing 
away, had left Elfie paler than usual. 

"You have talked me into a very bad 
headache again," she said, put^g her two 
hands together on the top of her head. "Am 
I always to be having headaches now ?" she 
asked, querulously. * " I never used to have 
a pain anywhere. But, somehow, life is get- 
ting so serious. I do not like the change. I 
wish— do I wish, that I had never married T 
I'll go and lie down and think about Angela, 
Aunt Hammond. Poor Allan! So, you think 
that, but for me, he would have heen happy 
with Angela, and that he is not happy now 
— ^that he is disappointed in his wished-for 
doll and plaything ? Poor Allan ! He does 
not, certainly, seem happy." As she so said, 
surely her Psyche gave one wistful look out 
from her eyes. 

"It is only you who can now make him 
happy, Elfie. It is only you he loves. If 
you can be good and loving, he will be hap- 

py." 

The girl looked really suffering. I went 
with her to her room, darkened it for her, 
and saw her nestle down into her pflldw, 
closing her lids. When I hajl \Sifkk^&Mt ^Mbk^ 
hoxdn aloii©,\'v«sQ\> \iCi\wS^ ^V^t* '^tefc^^^ 
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not asleep ; but she would not speak ; only, 
by shaking her head, refused any thing I of- 
fered her, either of food or of medicine. 

When Mr. Braithwait at last, late in the 
afternoon, came home, I had almost succeed- 
ed — so great a power had Elfio over me — in 
forgetting a good deal of her naughtiness, 
because of her suffering loveliness, and in 
thinking of her husband as somewhat harsh- 
ly neglectful. I made the most of her suf- 
fering when sx>eaking to him, also telling 
him that she had cried herself to sleep last 
night after lying awake for hours watching 
for him, and wishing to ask to bo forgiven. 

" Is she asleep now f '' he asked ; and that 
was all he said. 

"Asleep or not, you had better go to her." 

He went directly ; and all the time they 
Were together — and it was a long time — I 
felt terribly nervous. When, by-and-by, he 
came down and asked for a cup of tea for 
Elfie, his face puzzled mo. There was some 
light of some sort come into it, some hope^ 
or joy, or peace ; but it was, nevertheless, in- 
tensely, unutterably sad. No, I don't know 
that it was sad. I don't know how to de- 
scribe what it was ; but, after meeting his 
eyes, a great lump came iuto my throat, of 
which I had to get rid before I could order 
the tea ho asked for. 

" Let it be brought here, please. Aunt Ham- 
mond. I will take it up myself." Then ho 
added, when Hannah had left the room, 

" My poor darling has been crying so much, 
I don't want Hannah to see her." 

"Crying is a new accomplishment to 
Elfie," I remarked. " I don't think tears 
come easily to her. They cost her more than 
they do most young things. I hope, there- 
fore, they may mean more." 

Stooping over me, as if to examine my 
knitting, he said, 

" She has told me every thing. She has 
shown me the prettiest, completest penitence. 
What a child she is in some ways ! How 
much more innocent than seemed possible 
was her last evening's naughtiness. I have 
judged her very harshly. I feel as if I had 
just 4}ome out of a horrid nightmare into the 
waking, daylight world. Not too bright a 
world, by any means. But," and here his 
voice grew solemn, "thank God, I see my 
way clear before me now, I think. Having 
made Elfie my wife, it seems to me that, for 
the present, the duty nearest me is to sacri- 
fice every thing to the one effort, the one ob- 
ject;, of guarding this lovely child firom evil, 



leading her toward good, acting as her con- 
science till she comes into conscience of hef 
own, as far as may be in my power, keeping 
her happy and unharmed." 

His tone, as he ended, was inexpressiblj 
touching, at least I felt it so ; bat it was not 
dreary. Ho spoke as one strong up to a high 
pitch of self-sacrificing resolve, and in whom 
hope was not yet dead, was hardly enfeebled. 

When he left mo, carrying his cap of tea 
up stairs — somewhat awkwardly, I must con- 
fess, for he was not used to carpet service — I 
just had a good cry at the pity of it. This 
poor young fellow, not five-and-twenty, and 
full of aims and hopes for useful work in the 
world, felt life crippled and clogged by the 
wife who would be neither help nor compan- 
ion, but a ceaseless anxiety, a secret danger, 
needing unrelaxing vigilance of watch ! 

And was this my work? Could I have 
hindered it f Hod I not warned him plain 
enough T And how could I know f Neither 
did I know whether Elfio were but an imma- 
ture, undeveloped creatiu*e, in whom soul, 
and heart, and conscience might yet wake 
— whether phe were this, and ouly this, or 
worse ? t 

Already my foolish heart was wearying to 
learn that there was the prospect of Elfie'o 
becoming a mother. Perhaps in my old 
maidhood I exaggerated the sacred power of 
maternity to work miracles, fancied that the 
birth-pangs of Elfie's motherhood might be, 
also, those of her soul, and dreamed that the 
lovely, elusive changeling might be, as by 
magic, transformed iuto an ideal young ma- 
tron. 

When, a few days later, they left my cot- 
tage for their own home, the new peace be- 
tween them had not been broken. Elfie had 
behaved very "prettily." Allan had been 
only too studiously observant and indulgent. 

They both seemed to feel the parting with 
me. Elfie least, because she loved both lux- , 
nry and novelty, and Braithwait Manor prom- 
ised both. My cottage, which indeed was 
just on the outskirt of the Braithwait estate, 
was only a moderate drive from their home : 
so, of course, we looked to see each other oft- 
en — at least through the long summer days. 
It was not like a separation in which dis- 
tance played part. 

I took an opportunity of asking Allan be- 
fore he left if he meant to let Edgar Ram- 
say visit at Braithwait, when Edgar was in 
the neighborhood. 

" I don't see how I can help myself," ho 
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answered, gloomily, to add, more brightly, 
''And now Elfie lias given me her confi- 
dence, I don't see what harm he can do. I 
am placed in a most awkward position with 
regard to him. He is my first-consin — he is 
l^oor, while I am rich." . 

" Settle money on him." 

'' He declines to have that done. He pre- 
fers to have indefinite claims." 

"That I can fancy!" 

" He has always had the ran of Braith- 
wait when he has chosen, the nse of its sta- 
liles and kennels. It would look like churl- 
ish tyranny to refuse him these. I don't like 
lilm. I don't trust him. But I know no 
particular evil of him. , What can I do. Aunt 
Hammond ? What reason could I give for 
forbidding him my house f I can hardly af- 
ford to make him my open enemy, knowing 



to6 well in what manner his enmity would 
be shown." 

" Use all your influence to get him some 
good appointment abroad again." 

" That I have done, and am doing. But 
he is difficult to please, now that, unfortu- 
nately, he knows I want him gone." 

I thought, with an inward groan, that 
when a man's enemies, or at least those who. 
imperil his peace, are they of his own house- 
hold, hardly shall he be delivered out of their 
hand. But I hastened to say, 

"Don't understand my question to mean 
any thing more than that distrust you share 
with me of Edgar Ramsay, who, to my 
mind, is an idle, unprincipled fellow, de- 
lighting in treachery and mischief for their 
own sakes, and with a grudge and a spite 
against you and Elfio!" 



CHAPTER VI. 



DURING the next few months I saw Elfie 
and her husband pretty often, without 
seeing much of them. In their drives and 
rides they constantly passed my cottage, 
and never without stopping to speak to me. 
Often I was in the garden, and then it was 
just a few words at the gate, perhaps, and 
no more. 

They were (should I rather say he was ?) 
most studiously thoughtful of me. They 
brought me books from the town, they un- 
dertook all my fidgety little commissions (I 
am siire it was Allan who had the trouble 
of these). They inundated me with luxu- 
ries from Braithwait — flowers, fruit, fish, 
game, poultry. I could nse them for my 
sick neighbors if I did not care for them 
myself, Mr. Braithwait always said in an- 
swer to any remonstrance at his prodigality. 

Now and then, but perhaps not more 
than three times during those first three 
months, I saw Edgar Ramsay with them. 
Gay, careless, handsome, his fair, smooth, 
sunny, apparently open face, made my poor 
Allan's — he never being in his best mood 
when with his cousin — ^look dark and dour, 
almost forbidding. 

I was standing under my favorite beech- 
tree in my garden, one fair September after- 
noon : with those words comes to me, in a 
special manneri the memory of the beanty 
of that afternoon. We had already hod 



light frost at night, enough to make the 
leaves begin to change and to fall, and 
enough to cause that first pungent scent of 
autumn to mingle with, and to tinge with 
pathos, the sweetness of my late -blowing 
roses and my mignonnette. The sights, and 
sounds, and scents of such an afternoon 
made a special appeal to me. It was at this 
time of the year, the early autumn, that had 
begun the brief summer of my life. . And, 
old woman as I am, the autumn cawing of 
rooks circling homeward, across a sky. col- 
oring toward sunset, to nests beginning to 
be revealed by the thinning of the .russet- 
glories of beech-woods, which to the last red- • 
den richly in response to the late gleam, can 
make sweet, sad, soul- wrung tears, as from 
"the depths of some divine despair, rise to 
my heart, and gather to my eyes :" can make 
me feel, though', perhaps, as if through a glass 
and darkly, the vague tremors of new-bom, 
self-mistrustiug hope, the sadness and the 
gladness, the pain, the pathos, the pity, the 
glow and the glory, the doubt, the darkness, 
the despair of that keen life, and quick 
death, of my youth and my love. Can 
make me, livhig over these again, feel young 
enough to sofler again, till something, a 
twinge of rheumatism, a glance in a mirror, 
or some such accident, brings to . my con- 
sciousness again my red face, set off bY Ua 

white Ca^Ai^it^'OT^^XSV^ ISMXr^^wJc.^t \S£$S«^ ^Boi^ 
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cliiD; my general Mother-Hubbard-like ajv 
pearance, and I laugh grimly to myself at 
myself! 

Is one most sad, or most glad, to be recall- 
ed to the knowledge that these things are 
past and gone, dead and done with (as far 
as any thing spiritual ever is past and gone, 
dead and done with)f To the knowledge 
that the. battle of life is almost over, and 
the end of life (so far as it ever has end) 
nearf I am not glad to feel the end near. 
I never remember to have wished for death. 
Is this that I have never suffered as some 
suffer T And yet, what with hate and love, 
and jealousy and loss, and pride and pity, I 
suffered pretty nigh to the uttermost. Is it 
that I have not the Faith some are blessed 
with t Or is it merely that I have so keen 
a vitality f Is it that I am of the earth, 
earthy f Or is it that I am strong, mind 
and body, and that it takes much to weary 
me of living f 

Such questions, easy to ask, are hard in- 
deed to answer. 

I hope I may feel resigned to go, when 
God calls me, as a child might feel resigned 
to be called home to the house by its moth- 
er at night-fall ; the child may sigh to leave 
the garden of its pretty pleasures and pas- 
times, even though the sunshine has left it, 
and I may sigh to leave the beauty of this 
world, its God-made beauty of sights, and 
sounds, and sweet scents, which, far from 
"not enough," has often seemed " too much," 
even though, for me, all brightness of per- 
sonal sunshine may long have left it. 

I hope I may feel "safe" to go when God 
calls me forth from the known to the un- 
known. Not "safe" because conscious of 
any ^< saving "merit in me; not "safe" to 
pass at once into the company of the saints, 
to begin at once an existence of endless be- 
atitude. But " safe," because believing in 
the infinite love of our Father; love, as 
present in the unknown as in the known ; 
love, which made him send his Son to be 
our perfect example, tempted in all points 
as we are, and yet without sin ; setting, by 
his suffering and his death, the supreme 
seal to the sincerity of the sacrifice of his 
life, dying, as he had lived, to bring us to 
the knowledge of that Father's love. " Safe," 
because feeling it impossible that we can 
fall through or pass beyond the reach of that 
Father's love and mercy. " Safe," as a poor 
dying woman whom I helped to nurse till 
ier death, and whose words often come back 



to me, felt, when she answered to one of her 
neighbors, who, bending over her, whi8pe^ 
ed, "Ann, you're sinking; yon are sinking 
fast now, Ann !" " Sinking I How can I be 
sinking, when there's the Lord, as is the prop 
of all the world, to hold me np I" 

I hope to feel as that poor woman felt, 
when my time comes; but, nevertheless, I 
have a keen clinging to the "sweet life of 
this upper world," a keen relish of even what 
may be called it^ humbler and lower de- 
lights, as well as a keen interest in the in- 
terests of all the human creatures round me. 

Is this unbecoming at my age f Or does 
it only arise from the fact that God has 
allowed my faculties to remain clear and 
strong later in life than is at all usual f Let 
me hope it is the latter. 

I have friends who .are shocked at the 
liveliness, which they call worldliuess, of so 
old a woman; who would think more and 
better of me, if they always foun^l me sitting 
still, with my open Bible before me, and tak- 
ing little or no interest in the joys and sor- 
rows around me, treating the world, in fact, 
as a thing with which', having done on my 
own account, I had no concern for the sl^ke 
of others. Well, I will not dogmatize, will 
not lay down rules for other people; but 
may just say, that in me such conduct would 
not mean growth of saintliness, but of self* 
ishness and of stupidity, the beginning not 
of new life, but of living death. . 

I trust I am not in this more a heathen 
than a Christian, though such friends as 
those of whom I spoke have reproached me 
with my admiring study of one who, con- 
demned to death for the nobleness of his life, 
said, in farewell to his Mends, " The hour 
of departure has arrived, and we go our 
ways, I to die, and you to live. Which is 
better, God only knows." 

What has led to all this wandering? My 
eyes had fastened themselves on the beech- 
tree, under which I was standing on the af- 
ternoon of which I began to speak. A li>eech- 
tree which grows opposite my own particu- 
lar windows, on the smoothest bit of Js^vm, 
in the best-beloved part of my garden, with 
the marking of whose trunk, the weather 
stains, the delicate velvetings of lichen, the 
tracery left by tom-off ivy, I am so familiar 
that they are as vividly real to me when I 
look toward it in the dark as when I see it 
standing stately in moonlight or in sunlight. 

That tree seems to stand in the very.oentie 
of all my life, and the sight of it \» always 
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apt to send me back over my life. My cot- 
tage is the only home I have ever known. 
My mother came to it on her marriage ; my 
father was first curate, then rector of Braith- 
•wait parish. He died very young ; but, af- 
ter his death, the real old Brtvithwait church 
ivas restored, and a rectory built close to it. 
My mother lived on in this cottage ; lived on 
in it a quarter of a century after my father's 
death. The period of my life in it now ex- 
ceeds three-quarters of a century. 

Well, as I began by saying, it was under 
this beech-tree that I was standing one fair 
September afternoon, when the clatter of 
Loofs in the road made me go down to my 
garden-gate to seie Elfie and her husband, as 
I expected, go by. There was no husband 
in the case, however ; only Elfie and Edgar 
Hamsay. 

By the time I got to the gate they had 
reached it, and were waiting there in a gold- 
en glory of dusky sunbeams. That gate 
fronts the west, and the sun was already low. 
I saw them before they saw me. Young 
Bamsay's hand was resting on the pummel 
of Elfie's saddle, and he was leaning forward 
to look up into her face with laughing au- 
dacity. As answer, presumably, to that au- 
dacity, Elfie brought her whip down upon 
Lis fingers — ^ih fun, I suppose, for she laugh- 
ed, one of her silvery-ringing peals of elfin 
laughter, as she did it ; in fun, therefore, I 
suppose, but more sharply than was pleas- 
ant fun to Mr. Ramsay, as I could- see, for 
there was an angry heat in his eyes, as, 
catching sight of my approach, he drew off 
from Elfie. 

I didn't like what I had seen, and my 
greeting to Elfie was the very sharply spoken 
question, "Where's your husband I" 

" At home," was all Elfie's answer. ^ 

" How's that f How's that f " 

"Business detained him. Ho couldn't 
give up his business, and I couldn't, on such 
an afternoon, give up my ride. So here we 
are, for once, without him." She spoke gayly 
enough, and her mouth smiled gayly enough, 
and yet, as, shading my eyes with my hand, 
I peered up into her lovely face, I took it 
into my head that there was a new expres- 
sion in it, a look of unsettled trouble. 

To Mr. Ramsay's profound salute and fas- 
cinating smile I had only responded by one 
of my " wicked witch " nods. 

"I'm thinking of spending a day with 
yea soon, Elfie, before the days get any short- 
er," I said. "When can I be sure of finding 



you at home?" I had not had any such 
thought till something I fancied I saw in the 
girl's face raised my curious interest. 

"Any day. Aunt Hammond." 

"Any day is no day, Elfie, and if I put my 
old self, my old man, and my old pony to 
the trouble of getting to the House, I don't 
want to run the risk of finding the house 
empty. Shall you be at home to-morrow, 
chUd?" 

"To-morrow is the archery -meeting at 
my sister's," prompted Mr. Ramsay. 

" The next day, then T" I asked, keeping 
my eyes on Elfie, as if she had spoken. 

" The' next day, Thursday, is th6 day of 
the flower-show at Castle Howard," again 
prompted Edgar Ramsay. 

" Friday f " I questioned, still, of course, 
of Elfie. 

"Mrs. Braithwait, I happen to know, 
promised to go into York with my cousin on 
Friday. You remember," he added, turning 
to Elfie, "Allan asked you to call with him 
on his old friends, the Wybarts ; he might 
not be pleased if you engaged yourself for 
that day even to — ^" 

" I remember all about it," Elfie interrupt- 
ed, sharply — ^I liked that sharpness — just as 
I, out of patience, burst out, 

" Is that young man the keeper of your 
conscience as well as of your engagement- 
list, Mrs. Braithwait f 

"An office ho might bo equal to, as, ac- 
cording to some people, it would be a sine- 
cure," she answered, quickly. Then she add- 
ed, with a gentler face and voice, 

" Come on Saturday, dear auntie, now do, 
and stay till Monday. You like the little 
old Braithwait church, and you know you 
like Mr. Marchmont's services. Promise 
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me. 

"You should warn Miss Hammond that 
your house will be somewhat full. She 
might prefer to visit you when you are 
alone." • Again the irrepressible Mephis- 
topheles. 

"I had forgotten," Elfie said, and her face 
clouded over. "You see, while the fine 
weather lasts, I have so many engagements. 
My husband likes me to be gay and to amuse 
myself. He is so anxious I should not ^d 
Braithwait dull. Let me send the carriage 
for you, auntie, on the first free day, may 1 1" 

"Don't forget it then, my dear, and don't 
put it off too long. Remember how, proba- 
bly, at my age, things postponed may h^ is^r 
deed ]^t\^Qiifi^ — ^ivi^ Vo&^Tno.)!^ 
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She stooped and kissed me, and said, '^ Vm 
sure I want to see you as mucli or more than 
you want to see me/' and then off they rode. 

I stood looking after them. 

The lane was fall of stillest, sunniest 
sliine; its hedge -row glories showed mo- 
tionless against a sky of stainless blue. 
From the tall trees just now and then a 
golden or a russet leaf came floating down, 
detached by some birds stirring in the 
branches. The rooks were cawing with a 
softened, dreamy sort of caw. With that 
stillest sunshine. and glory, that immaculate 
parity of earth, and air, and sky, that pathos 
which was the crowning touch upon it all, 
no two figures could have seemed to me 
more incompatible than those I watched. 

Yet one could not well have found a love- 
lier lady or a finer cavalier. 

Riding was one of Elfie's pet pleasures 
and natural accomplishments. She had had 
no lessons, save as a tiny child from, my old 
Nicholas, but she sat her horse always with 
a lightly-poised grace and safety, as a fairy 
princess would sit her enchanted charger. 
As I looked after them I noticed, for the 
first, time, that Elfie's hair was streaming 
loose upon the wind. 

In itself a trifle, this seemed to me a seri- 
ously bad sign. 

I was foolish enough to run out into the 
lane and call after them. Of course, they 
could not hear me. I made myself hot and 
breathless for nothing. Without looking 
round, they rode on and on, turned the cor- 
ner, and were out of sight. 



Why did I vex myself about the order m 
disorder of Elfie's hair f 

Allan, I knew, most decidedly objected to 
his wife's riding about with nil that bright 
silken wealth loose about her ; while I had 
once heard Edgar say that Elfie never look- 
ed so lovely as thus. 

My annoyance did not quite reach its 
height, however, till they passed my cottage 
again on their homeward way, later than.I 
thought seemly, and I found they had been 
into the neighboring market -town. To 
have gone into York itself would have been 
less objectionable; they would not there 
have furnished so much fbod for gossip. 

I caught a severe cold that afternoon. I 
had heated myself, and then I staid ont 
after dew-fall. I was, also, both vexed and 
depressed ; and in such moods evil physical 
influences take, I think, more hold of us. 

I had acute bronchitis, and was, more or 
less, laid up for a month, keeping my bed 
entirely for a couple of weeks. 

Directly I was well enough to go out— 
I am a tough old body, and throw off illness 
more quickly than, most people — I had my 
old pony put into my old. chaise, my old man 
into his old driving-coat, and went over to 
Braithwait. 

I was both vaguely and deeply uneasy 
about things there. I had seen nothing of 
either Elfie or her husband, nor heard any 
thing, for. all that long sick month. 

" You might be dead and buried, and they 
never give no sign," old Hannah said; indig- 
nantly. 
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IT was then the beginning of November, 
but Bnch a day as might have been ex- 
pteesly made to hinder as from giving a bad 
name to any month in Qod's good year. 

My old pony trotted along cheerily, my old 
inan chatted cheerily,tbeiobiiiBin the hedges 
sang cheerily ; but, somebow, I couldn't feel 
cheery. 

"More than a mouth," I kept eaying to 
myself; " more than a month, for it nas then 
September, and to have hoard and seen noth- 
ing of them since that aftonioon !" 

So saying, I exaggerated to myself, per- 
haps, the uusatUfactory nature of what I 
had Been on that afternoon. I bad not eVon 
heard of them through my doctor, who, dear 
old man, come from the opposite direction to 
Braithwait, and was too old and too deaf to 
be mnch of a gossip purveyor. ' Wo learned 
nothing at the lodge we drove tbrongb, for 
the gate was opened by a child, wbo stared 
at me, flngei in niontb, too eby to speak. 
We saw no one in the park, and in the 
grounds no one — it was just the gardeners' 
dinner hour. 

I have often felt a peculiar sadness in a 
sunny sohtnde, the loneliness of gloom seems 
less nnnaturat. That day the sight of 4he 
dear old house, snnny, sUent, solitary, not a 
face at door or -window, not a dog, oven, on 
the steps or the gravel sweep — aunuy, silent, 
Bolit'ary, against its background of pine- 
dad, pine-crowaed hill — silent, except for 
the sleepy sound of rooks, and for the al- 
■ways, even in stUlest weather, heard sea 
marmur in those pines, dimmed my eyes 
with tears. 

To me BraiUiwait is a place of many mem- 
ories and of unrivaled attractions. 

Climbiug to the crest of that pine-dark- 
ened hill behind it, and turning northtrard, 
yoa get a mt^nifloent coast view. Yon 
Stand then on tlte highest ground in York- 
Bhire, and, looking over milea of intervening 



moor, see headland stretching beyond head- 
land, white-lipped bay beyond white-lipped 
bay. Ahl the wild delight of a climb to 
that wiutry crest, to battle with the seji- 
breeze there, on a mad March morning when 
I was young. And the mysterious, balf-fear- 
fiil pleasure of the return through the deep- 
ening darkness of the ominous soundfal pine ' 
wood at dusk. 

The house of Braithwait, thus guarded on 
the north, faces due south, and catches east ' 
and west sun shine by projecting windows. 
Its plantations, shrubberies, and gardens, all 
gently sloping southward, are as beantifnl, 
asrichly varied, audi should say — but, then, 
I am a favorably prejudging witness— aa 
productive as any in England. Braithwait 
seems always to have a climate of its own, 
to have l>een destined to be a home paradise, 
dropped down in the midst of this dark . ■ 
Northern country. 

In spite of the deserted- seeming aspect 
of the place, my approach had not, I found, 
been unobserved. ■ By the time my pony 
had stopped at the foot of the flight of steps 
leading up to the portico, Allan Braithwait 
was descending them to meet me. 

Although his smile for mo was most 
charmingly affectionate, I was immediately, 
as it were, heart-struck by the expression of 
his face — an expression of settled misery — 
and by his look of seriously bad health. 

I was stiff with long sitting on the hard 
cushions of my old chaise ; he had almost to 
lift me to the ground— almost to carry mo 
np the steps, which he did with a kindness 
that was quite filial, He spoke a good word 
to my old Nicholas, and promised him good 
entertainment; and, when I dropped intn 
the first chair in the hall, telling him I had 
been ill, and was, for that reason, more short 
of breath than asuol, he seemed genninely 
concerned. 
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tbink mo, Miss Hammond. So engrossed by 
my own bappincss, you see, as to bave no 
thongbt for any one or any thing else." 

The last words bo said witb an intensi- 
ty df bitterness and irony which made mo 
shiver. 

" I should be well content to find I had 
been on that account neglected ; but I can't 
say that, if this has been the case, you look 
as if happiness had agreed with you; you 
look ill,'' I couldn't help commenting. 

"I am ill. Ill, mind and body; but no 
matter for that. Where shall I take you f 
I recommend the library as the warmest and 
snuggest place ; and I know yon aro such a 
dear, sensible woman, that you don't mind a 
suspicion of tobacco." 

"No, no; but it's a new thing for you to 
smoke. Perhaps it's that which is not agree- 
ing with you ?" 

" I am trying it as a sedative," ho answer- 
ed me. 

"A sedative ! What do you want with a 
sedative f Work is the only fit and proper 
sedative for people who are strong and 
young. But where's your wife? Where's 
Elfie ?" 

Without answering my inquiries, he gave 
me his arm into the library, wheeled the 
chair he thought I should like best to the 
pleasantest comer, put a stool for my feet, a 
screen to protect my poor old visage from 
being set aflame by the Are, fresh as it was 
from the frost-touched air; suggested that 
I should take off my shawl and loosen my 
bonnet, which he knew, by experience, could 
not bo lightly removed, by reason of the 
"cap question ;" and then he begged to 
know what I would take — lunch, he sup- 
posed, would be ready by-and-by, but, after 
my long drive, I ought to take something at 
once. Wine, soup, tea, what f 

True old woman and old maid as I am, I 
chose tea. 

While he, having rung, waited to give his 
order (service at Braithwait was not now as 
prompt as I remembered it in the old times), 
I looked round the room for any sign of 
Elfie ; and, somehow, shrank faint-heartedly 
from repeating my inquiries for her. It 
was a large and delightful room — all dark 
oak and dim crimson, with great variety of 
convenient tables, attended upon by suita- 
ble chairs ; and always, by reason of the 
differing aspects of its projecting, mnllioned 
window, sunshine in some port, if any sun- 
shme were to be had anywhere ; but of Elfie 



I found no trace. There was no work-bas* 
kct — by fits and starts Elfie would devote 
herself to fancy-work. No thrown -down 
garden hat and gloves ; Elfie liked picldog 
flowers, and the garden was still gay with 
them. No open magazine or novel; into 
such literature Elfie loved to dip, sipping its 
best bit of interest, or skimming its cream, 
in a way that often made me, who have 
some fellow-feeling for the members of the 
laborious, if delightful, craft, sigh for the 
much waste work, if of readers there are 
many such as Elfie. No litter of mnsie, 
though I knew the piano in this room t^s 
a good one, and especially brought here for 
Elfie. No pencils, paints, or drawing-board ; 
in fact, no sign at all of Elfie. 

"Is your wife illf I asked, when the 
servant had been and gone. (Allan, order- 
ing " tea for Miss Hammond," had not for- 
gotten also to order the promised good en- 
tertainment for "Miss Hammond's coach- 
man.") 

"Not that I know of. She danced till 
about five this morning at a ball to which I 
had forbidden her to go. Possibly, there- 
fore, she's tired. She may be still in bed." 

His tone was hard and hopeless, and 
seemed meant to be of studied indifference. 

" I'll go and look for her when I've had 
my cup of tea," I said, trying to speak light- 
ly. " It will do her no good to sleep away 
this lovely morning, however little night 
sleep she may have had. She should be up 
and out." 

He only shrngged his shoulders, evident^ 
ly intending to indicate that this was not 
a matter in which he hod any influence, ot 
a subject which had any interest for him. 
Then he tried to make me garrulous on 
what is supposed to be one of an old wom- 
an's favorite topics — ^her own ailments. I 
ought to have had better advice than poor 
old Dr. Skirlew's, he said ; and he wished to 
make me promise on any future occasion, 
should such arise, to let him know of my 
being ill. 

"At least— if— " 

He broke that sentence off abruptly. . The 
servant, just then entering with my tea, 
gave him the excuse for doing this ; but I 
seemed to understand that he would have 
done the same in any case. 

He had the tea equipage set down, that 
he might with his own hand serve me. He 
made himself indescribably gracious, with a 
sort of tender lovingness in his gracious at- 
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tentions. It seemed as . if, apart tiotBi . Ms 
care for the indiyidnial, he had, poor fellow, 
a pleasure in having somebody to care for. 
It was only when I spoke of Elfile, when I 
tried to bring the talk round to their own 
affairs, that all this changed, and he grew 
moody, reserred, one might almost say sul- 
len. By-and-by, after restlessly pacing the 
room for some time, breaking silence at in- 
tervals, and in answer to my questions or re- 
marks, but evidently with the effort caused 
by preoccupation; by-and-by ho. opened 
each of the different doors, to look down the 
passages outside them (one of these doors 
which might, without the knowledge of 
those in the room, have admitted a listener, 
he locked as he reclosed it) ; then he came 
and seated himself in a low chair, very close 
to me, from which he could address himself 
to my better -hearing ear, and began to 
speak. Speaking, at £j:st, with no heat or 
passion, but as a man in an evil dream 
might speak out some of the evil things of 
his dream — ^things that, for him, were so fa- 
miliar as to have lost all suspicion of extrav- 
agance, and to have passed beyond any re- 
gion in "(vhich doubt and question were any 
longer possible. 

"You will hardly be surprised to hear," 
was his curiously formal manner of com- 
mencement — and the notion occurred to me 
that he might be about to speak much what 
he had made up his mind to write, had he 
not seen me — " that, having been now more 
than one year married, I believe myself to 
have no love for my wife left ; no love and 
no tenderness, still more emphatically, no 
respect. She is cold, and cruel, and false. 
She has let herself become little more than 
a puppet in the hands of a man who finds 
his best pleasure and pastime in crossing, 
and thwarting, and harassing, and wound- 
ing heir husband through her. This is not 
a state of things to be put up with. I am 
seeking about for a cure. I thought it 
would be easy to find a cure. I thought I 
had found one. But it is not easy, and I 
have not yet found one. Not easy, for this 
reason, that I am not yet indifferent to ev- 
ery thing— that there is one thing which 
still remains inexpressibly dear to me." 

Here he paused, as if to give me oppor- 
tunity for exclamation or for question. He 
had spoken with his eyes upon the grouUd, 
and he did not now lift them. 

Somewhat occupied by wondering if he 



of the matter of what he said, as because of 
the strangeness of his look and manner), 
and conscious of a queer, creepy coldness 
coming over me, I did not speak ; and find- 
ing I did not, he went on, 

" The one thing which still remains inex- 
pressibly dear to me is, as you will have al- 
ready guessed, the honor of the good old 
name. How am I to protect this f How am 
I to save this ? Can you tell me, Miss Ham- 
mond V 

It was here that his manner began to lose 
something of its unnatural formality. As 
he continued, it gradually became more and 
more agitated. 

"From any appeal to my wife I have 
nothing to hope. There is nothing in her 
to which to appeal, neither heart nor con- 
science, neither loyalty nor love. From any 
attempt to rule or coerce her I have nothing 
to hope. I can get no grasp of her ; she slips 
through my hands, eludes my hold. If there 
is any stable, good thing in her, any pure 
womanliness, I have failed to find the clue 
to it. How to save the honor of the dear 
old name ! This is now the problem of my 
nights and of my days, of my sleepless nights 
and of my days in which there is neither 
profit nor pleasure. How to save the honor 
of the dear old name ! I can not see my 
way. My death would not do it, nor hers, 
nor his. The world would talk. Can you 
give me any hope or any help. Miss Ham<» 
mond f ' 

His tone, as he ended, seemed to go deep 
down into my heart ; but for all answer to 
his appeal, I cried, seizing him by the arm, 
and roughly shaking it, 

" Good heavens, Allan Braithwait, wake 
up, man, wake up! You're dreaming, my 
man-^wake up, wake up !*' 

Then at last, for the first time since he 
had begnn to speak, he lifted his look to 
mine. His eyes were full of wonder ; for a 
moment he stared at me without a word ; 
then, taking my hand from his arm to hold 
it in his hand (the dry heat of which told 
its tale of feverish disorder, the cause or the 
consequence of his sleepless nights and his 
days in which he found neither profit noi 
pleasure ?), he said, with an indulgent gen^ 
tleness, which, from one in such trouble of 
mind, seemed to me inexpressibly touching, 

" I had forgotten how sudden, how strange, 
and how extravagant all this might seem to 
you. The time, perhaps, is not, in weeks 
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thonghts hare been so fatally familiar to 
me, and yet it seems no longer time, bat 
eternity — as if tliey had been always thus 
-with me. And, indeed, from the very bo- 
ginniug, even before we returned to En- 
gland from our weddiug -journey, snch 
thoughts had visited me, though then I was 
still able to thrust them aside and to tram- 
ple on them/' 

" Then, indeed," I said, not allowing my- 
self to be softened, but trying to speak stern- 
ly, ''I fear I have cause to think that I 
have married my lovely, childish EIGe to a 
madman !" 

Without the slightest apparent heed to 
my ejaculation, ho went on, 

" I can see no way out of it — none. No 
light anywhere. In whatever direction I 
look, nothing but blackness. I could bear 
to do without happiness. That trial I could, 
or so I believe, bear uncomplainingly.. But 
it is not possible, and it ought not to be pos- 
sible, to live without honor. So I say, but 
how am I to help it f For though, in sober 
truth, I would rather be guilty of murder, 
hers, or his, or both, than let myself bo final- 
ly dishonored, how could such murder help 
me in saving the honor of the dear old 
name? It would not help roe. One hears 
what the world would say. One knows 
"what the world would think. One sees the 
mud that would be thrown. What is to 
help mo ? Surely there must be some way 
of help, though I have failed to find it, have 
utterly failed to find it." Here he dropped 
my hand, which he had held in his till now, 
and got up ; going to the table at which ho 
had probably been sitting before I came, ho 
took up something over which till now had 
Iain a newspaper. 

'' Not even this," he said, standing before 
me now, and looking down with a sort of 
grim lovingness on the deadly little weapon 
with which he seemed to me to play as if it 
had been a harmless toy — ''not even this, 
it seems to me, can save what it is saying 
nothing to say that I would gladly give my 
life to save. My life — what is that worth 
to me ?" he ended, meditatively. 

I must own to having been dreadfully 
frightened — frightened for myself, as well 
OS shocked and frightened for him and for 
Elfie. I always have diad a horror of fire- 
arms, a sort of feeling that they may at any 
time and of their own accord " go off" even 
by merely being looked at. I certainly was 
dreadfully frightened. 



But I hope I did not show my fright; he 
did not seem to see it, when saddenly he 
glanced up into my face — a sort of longing 
and of appeal over his own. 

"If you would show me any way of keep- 
ing honor safe, of keex>ing the honor of the 
dear old name unstained — if any voice, from 
heaven, or earth, or hell, wonld teach me to 
do that — then all the rest might go. Oh, I 
could live ; if only on this one point I could 
have i)eace and safety, I could live. I would 
try to live usef uUy, would try to do my duty 
to God and to man — indeed I wonld. Miss 
Hammond." This spoken with a boyish 
earnestness that softened my eyes to tears, 
and even brought them dropping down. 

In spite, however, of those tears, I tried to 
take a rallying tone. 

" Who would believe in yonr sanity, Allan 
Braithwait, when told that all this rant and 
rhapsody, this most foolish and most wicked 
talk of suicide and murder has for canse— 
what f That your wife last night went to a 
ball to which you had not wished her to goP 
I finished with a mixture of grandmotherly 
mockery and reproof. 

He looked at me very strangely before lie 
spoke again. Then he said in a much less 
overstrained tone, but with sternness of em- 
phasis — a dominating manliness to which I ' 
could not dare play the rallying grandmoth- 
er. ^'A ball, remember, to which I had 
strictly forbidden her to go. A ball given 
by the only people in the county whom I 
have forbidden her to visit A ball to which 
I had her 'promise' that she would not go! 
A ball to which (returning home after a few 
hours of needful absence earlier than I was 
expected) I find her gone with Edgar Bam- 
say and that sister of his, Mrs. Hurston, a 
woman whose reputation is already, or very 
soon will be, as a burst bubble, and with 
whom I had just charged my wife to have 
nothing to do !" 

" That was bad, very bad, very, very bad, 
I own. . But, if you had heard them, there 
were doubtless some' excuses, some exteniUr 
ting circumstances. The disobedience, de- 
pend upon it, was not on Elfle's part pre- 
meditated. I never — or, if ever, I hardly 
ever — ^knew Elfie guilty of deliberately pre* 
meditated falsehood and deceit. They over- 
persuaded her — you can not tell what argu- 
ments, what taunts they used — they ove^ 
persuaded her. You never could have dream- 
ed that you had married a woman of strong 
character; you have not been in that way 
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deceived. If you liad heard lier defense, you 
would have doubtless found there had been 
less wickedness than weakness in her con- 
duct." So I pleaded despairingly. 

*^ But I find I have married a woman of 
strong character! She is strong in evil, 
strong in defying me. Strong in taking her 
own way and holding her own path. Strong 
in the subtleties of her obstinacy." 

There was a silence of some length after 
those words of his, to which I did not know 
how to answer. Then I said, speaking from 
a sudden, and, as I afterward found, a true 
inspiration, 

^*I fancy I can tell you what argument 
prevailed with Elfie, or rather to what pas- 
sion her tempters appealed — to her jealousy. 
They persuaded her you would be at that 
ball yourself, to meet some one with whom 
you did not care that she should see you, 
and that for such reason you had forbidden 
her to go." 

<* Pshaw !" he said, roughly. " She cares 
too little for me to be Jealous of me. Be- 
sides," was added in a less convinced tone, 
"the only woman of whom she can ever 
have had the slightest shade of cause even 
to dream of being jealous was the last wom- 
an in the world likely to be there." 

''That she would not know. In some 
ways she is very ignorant, I would even say 
innocent. She might be easily duped by 
such people as Mr. Ramsay and his sister." 

To this he did not answer. As much to 
break a silence which made me nervous as 
for any good could come of such a question, 
I asked, 

"Is there no way in which you can rid 
the neighborhood of your cousin ?" 

" Do you think I have not tried all ways 
— all ways but one." He was again finger- 
ing that horrid pistol. "And it is no pity for 
him, but only care for the one thing left me 
to care for, the good old name, that has stood 
between him and that one way. If I shot 
liim, what reason would the world find for 
my deed f 

"If the world found the true reason, it 
wonld say that you were mad." 

"Bat the world does not find true reasons. 
Not that that reason would be true ! I have 
endured enough to madden a strong brain, 
but I am not mad. Last night. Miss Ham- 
mond/' here he seated himself beside me 
again^ and spoke so low that I had to strain 
my.lieaTing to the utmost to hear him, " when 
I came home and learned where Elfie was 



gone, and in what company, I made no doubt 
but that the end had come, the worst had 
happened. For that I own myself a fool! 
Edgar will make no sacrifices such as are 
incurred by a man who takes a woman from 
her home and her husband. He will study 
to make his revenge as costless to himself as 
costly to me." 

" Have you seen your wife since she came 
backf Or has she been judged and con- 
demned unheard ?" 

"The circumstances, not I, judge and con- 
demn her. They admit of no explanation." x 

" Have you seen her T" I repeated, angrily. 

"This was in my hand when she came 
back. I did not trust myself to see her." 
He spoke with dreary gentleness. 

Trying to keep up my show of anger, 
though that gentle dreariness in the strong 
young man greatly touched me, " Let me tell 
yon," I said, " the sooner that " (with a side- 
way nod of my black bonnet toward the ob- 
noxious thing he held) "is out of your hand 
the better. You are no more fit to be trust- 
ed with it than a child. This shooting ma- 
nia you have upon you makes you positive- 
ly unsafe. Put the silly, dangerous toy 
away. You will be shooting me presently, 
if I should say any thing in any way to of- 
fend you, and I mean to speak pretty plain- 
ly !" 

Of course he saw through my poor at- 
tempt at bravado, my poor pretense of car- 
rying things off lightly, half by affecting an- 
ger, half by trying to make his desperation 
ridiculous. Without giving him time to 
speak, I went on to rail at him in good set 
terms of old- womanly railing ; almost accus- 
ing him, before I came to a pause, of loving 
some woman who was not his wife, who 
poisoned his mind against his wife, so that 
he could speak of my lovely Elfie as if she 
were some hardened sinner — some woman 
of the world, long practiced in the world's 
wickedness, rather than the child she was. 

Poor fellow ! He seemed much " taken 
aback" by such an assault from me. He 
colored high with anger or annoyance. He 
laughed a bitter, embarrassed laugh. I fan- 
cied that, spite of that embarrassment, and 
spite of that incredulity, my abuse of him 
was found comforting. 

Finally, as if feeling he must do some- 
thing, he got up, walked to one of the win- 
dows and opened it ; then, infinitely to my 
relief, fired off his pistol. 
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wait family till now/' I concladedi when he 
was again close enough to hear me. " Bat 
I prefer to think you mad to thinking you 
a very worthless and wicked young man/' 



In what fashion he might have answered 
me I never knew. At this instant a door 
flew open, and the apparition it admitted 
arrested ns. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



A DOOR flew open, and Elfie was in the 
room. 

Elfie, jast as she had sprung out of hed. 
She had not paused to thi*ow any thing over 
her night-dress, and there she stood, its 
fllmy fahric clinging close about the perfect 
little form ; the tiny, blue-veined feet shin- 
ing white on the dark polished floor; her 
face very pale; her eyes widely a£frayed; 
her fair hair encompassing her in a bright 
cloud of shining disorder. Elfie's glance 
caught mine, caught Allan's. 

" I heard, I thought I heard — ^ she began. 
Then she burst into wild, ringing, hysterical 
laughter, threw up her arms, and hid her 
face in them. 

" You heard — ^you hoped you heard — ^your 
husband shoot himself," said Allan, as I 
thought brutally. '^ No, Mistress Elfie, that 
has not happened yet.'' 

I think I always hod — I am sure I have 
had since I myself have been old and ugly — 
something of masculine tenderness of feeling 
for the youth, the loveliness, the fragile del- 
icacy of women. I was aghast to find that 
Elfie's husband could see the exquisite little 
creature, standing there, barefooted and so 
lightly clad, and, instead of yielding to a 
first, instinctive impulse to shield and to 
shelter her, could strike her such a blow ! I 
doubt if I ever felt quite the same toward 
Allan afterward ; that is to say, not till very 
long afterward, or, rather, not till so much 
had happened that it seemed very long after- 
ward ; though, as I was an old woman then, 
and am still alive now, the time, told by 
months and years, was not, of course, really 
long. I tried to give him a look that should 
be fiercely indignant as I moved to where 
Elfie was standing, and put my old arms 
round her. Clinging to me, she cried, 

'^ Take me away. Aunt Hammond, take me 
away; take me home with you; take me 
away !" 

" Take her away from here, at all events, 
for decency's sake. Miss Hammond. At any 
moment one of the men may be at the door 



with some note, or card, or message. Get 
her away — ^to her own room.** 

He spoke with irritated dlsgost; 1^ look- 
ed at Elfie with irritated disgost. I was 
angry with him, quite angry. liet her have 
as deeply displeased him as she m]gbt,it 
seemed to me it would have been no more 
than manly, in spite of however deep dis- 
pleasure, now to have sought to clothe with 
his arms the quivering, palpitating^ soft 
thing I held in mine. Who knows whether, 
had I not been there, he might not so have 
done f And yet, probably, we women have 
not — where a certain sort of honor is con- 
cerned — the keen sensitiveness which alone 
can make us fully understand how the veiy 
loveliness of his wife may become loathsome 
to a man when he thinks her Unfaithful, 
impure in thought, or word, or deed. Cer- 
tainly, at this moment, no doubt wrongly, 
my sympathies were with the shivering, 
shuddering creature who clung to me, and 
not with her scowling, harsh -voiced hus- 
band. 

'^ Come, Elfie, poor frightened child, come 
to your own room," I said. "My shawl, Mr. 
Braithwait ; there, put it over her. Now, it 
would be well that you should see if we can 
get up stairs safely, unobserved." 

The servants had not yet left their din- 
ner-table. The rule was lax at Braithwait ; 
they were lazy, and sat long. I got up to 
Elfie's room with her unseen. I put her 
back into her bed, and covered her up 
warmly. She wailed and wept, and I did 
nothing to check that wailing and weeping. 
I would have been glad for her to have 
wailed and wept herself seriously iU. 

Nothing, up to this period of her life 
(since she had lightly passed through the 
usual infantine ailments), ever had made 
Elfie ill. Delicate, ethereal, as she looked, 
she seemed to have a mindless, or soulless 
creature's inmiunity from the suffering 
caused by or causing nerve distnrhance, 
which is, with ordinary women, the most fn- 
quent source of illness. 
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I had often said that Elfie had no nerves. { shnddoring sound, and her lips remained 



Till to-day I had never seen much sign of 

any. 

Sitting silent beside her now, listening to 
her weeping and wailing, while I childish- 
ly amnsed my old eyes with studying the 
room's details of downy luxury, my thoughts 
were sternly exercised. 

By-and-by Elfie, astonished at my perfect 
silence, stayed her sobbing, and turned to 
look at me. As I pushed the hair back 
gently from her flushed, disfigured face, 
which I had never before seen thus dis- 
figured, and regarded her, pitifully I dare 
say, 

"Isn't he cruel?" she asked. "Am I safe 
with him ? Suppose he were to shoot me ! 
Isn't he cruel I" Elfie's first words checked 
all my undue tenderness toward her. 

" You have been wicked, Elfie, very wick- 
ed. I must hear how you came to behave 
80 badly. But, first, tell me," and I looked 
at her very earnestly and fixedly, "why 
"were you so greatly frightened by the firing 
off of that pistol t What dreadful sight did 
you expect to see when you burst into the 
room T" 

At my questions the terror, or the horror, 
came back into her face, but she only an- 
swered me, with characteristic evasion and 
want of truth, 

"You know I always was so afraid of 
guns and things." 

"I know, on the contrary, that you never 
seemed afraid of any thing — ^that you were 
always foolishly rash in regard to any sort 
of danger. Why should that sound to-day 
have so alarmed you f" 

She didn't answer that, but lay looking at 
me with a very strange look. 

I got up and went into her dressing-room, 
to assure me her maid was not there ; then 
coming back to her side, I gazed straight 
into her eyes, and said, 

"Elfie, I know well what you thought, 
what your fear was ; and what you thought, 
what you feared, was so near being true, 
might so easily have been true, that you 
should now be on your knees, thanking God 
with all your strength for his great mercy 
to you in the past, praying with all your 
might for Its continuance in the future, and 
for his pardon of your follies and your 
faults." 

She said nothing ; her eyes dilated as she 
listened, but never flinched from mine; she 
eanght her breath with a curious sort of 



lightly parte4. 

I went on speaking, speaking slowly, and 
with pauses, and with keen watch of her 
the while. Trying what it took to mah^ 
her feel, or how much she could bear : 

"Elfie, imagine that you had come in to 
find your poor young husband on the 
ground, bleeding, senseless, disfigured, dead ! 
Imagine this, try to realize it, try to see him 
lying so. How would you have felt f Of 
what would you have accused yourself? 
How would you have endured to live after- 
ward f What peace, what ease, what bright- 
ness, what of any of the things you care 
about could remain to you in this world? 
Would not your young husband's dead, dis- 
figured face be always between you and 
every thing gay and glad and joyous ?" 

No word &om Elfie and no physical move- 
ment, and yet I fancied I detected some slight 
signs of some mental movement. 

" Have you imagined it, Elfie ? Do you 
see Allan, your young husband, lying dead ? 
And do you realize what that word 'dead' 
means, Elfie ? Never to move again, nev- 
er to speak again, never to smile again. 
Never to be conscious any more of the wind, 
the sunshine, and the rain; never to be 
profited any more by all the beautiful things 
that belong to him? His life here ended, 
and so ended, just when it should have been 
in truth beginning? Are you listening? 
Are you hearing ? Do you understand ?" 

She kept staring at me, but a sort of blank- 
ness or daftness, before which I desisted — not 
knowing if it were safe, or if it were of any 
avail to say more in that strain — ^had come 
down upon and obscured her face. When 
I ceased to speak some tension within her 
seemed to relax. Color came into her cheeks 
and anger into her eyes ; and then, after a 
few quick-drawn breaths, she began to abuse 
me, strongly rather than delicately, for cni- 
elty, injustice, and I know not what. I was 
always, she told me, adding that every body 
said so, a soft-hearted fool toward boys and 
men, and always harsh and hard for girls 
and women. And now I had endless pity 
for her "poor young husband," as I called 
him, and no pity for his poor young wife, 
who had been treated as ill as if she had 
been old and ugly, and who had, every one 
said, borne enough to try the patience of 
any angeL And so on, and so on, in a strain 
that, somehow, did not sound to me to h&v^ 
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ed too ordiuary; too common to be cbaractcr- 
istic. Sbo was not, I felt sure, speaking out 
of ber own beart — sucb beart as sbe bad, but 
was, parrot-like, repeating a lesson tbat bad 
been tangbt ber. Not tbat I was unaccus- 
tomed to bear tbe very prose of selfisbness 
from tbat poem of a rose-bud moutb of £1- 
fie's, but it was somebow always sometbing 
quite different from tbe way tbe girl bad 
been talking now. 

" Wbo is your ' every one,' Mistress Elfie T" 
I asked ber, wben sbe bad come to a pause 
for want of brcatb. 

" Wby, every one. Every one wbo knows 
any tbing about us. Edgar Bamsay, for in- 
stance, and Mrs. Hurston, and — " 

Here I broke in. " Edgar Ramsay is your 
evil genius, and bis sister, so I sbould Judge 
&om wbat I bave beard of ber, is a woman 
wbo, ber own reputation damaged, would 
gladly belp otber women to become as sbe 
is. You best know wbat amount of reason 
Edgar Bamsay bas for wisbing to be re- 
venged on you ; tbere is no doubt tbat bis 
object is your ruin and your busband's mis- 
ery, and, it seems to me, you are belping bim 
all you can to attain bis object. Do you 
tbiuk tbere is a man in existence, wortby of 
tbe name of man, wbo would suffer bis young 
wife to discuss bis conduct toward ber witb 
auotber man, beyond all a man wbo bad 
been ber lover f If tbere is, Allan Braitb- 
wait is not tbat man, and Edgar Bamsay — 
in wbose bands sucb a little goose, sucb a 
little fool as yon are, is no more tban a pup- 
pet — ^knows it !" 

''I a mere puppet in Edgar Bamsay's 
bands !" cried Elfie, and broke into a peal of 
derisive, goblin laugbter. ''He tbinks so, I 
dare say, but — ^" 

"It is not only be wbo tbinks so. You 
are so conducting yourself as to prove tbat 
it is so — not only to bim, but to your bus- 
band, to all tbe world. It is no use to bave 
'buts' privately to yourself, to believe tbat 
you know better, wben your conduct is con- 
vincing tbe otber way." 

" Wbat of my conduct is convincing tbe 
otber way f " 

" You surely don't need to ask ! To go no 
fartber back tban last nigbt — ^wbat could 
be worse or more convincing tban your con- 
duct tben? You let tbat fellow persuade 
you to go wbere your busband bad strictly 
forbidden you to go, and in tbe company 
of a woman witb wbom your busband bad 
pUiu^y told yon bis wife was not to associ- 



ate! Wbat need for any tbing more con- 
vincing f Are you, in trutb, Elfie, unable to 
see tbe infamy, tbe atrocity of sncb con- 
duct r 

" You are getting very bot, Aunt Ham- 
mond !'' Elfie said, mockingly. " But yoa 
are altogetber mistaken. I did not let 'that 
fellow,' as you call poor vain and foolish 
Edgar Bamsay, persuade. I went because I 
cbose to go. I cbose to go because — Bat 
no, you are so cross, so nasty, I will not tell 
you wby I cbose to go. But it was Allan^s 
fault, and no one else's, tbat I went. So 
tbere !" Sbe ended witb triumpbant child- 
isbness, as if sbe felt every tbing satisfacto- 
rily explained, and berself exonerated from 
blame ! 

" 1 understand you. I know wbat it is 
you are asbamed, and rigbtly asbamed, to 
tell me. But, cbild, tbat Just proves wbat a 
mere tool you are in devilisbly clever bands. 
From wbom but Edgar Bamsay did you bear 
tbat calunmy against your busband f Who 
but Edgar Bamsay poured tbat poison into 
your ear T Elfie, believe me, believe tbe word 
of an old woman wbo bas seen mucb sorrow 
and mucb sin in ber time ; believe me, yon 
bave not a cbance against tbat villain, who 
studies to destroy your mind and body, if 
you seek to use against bim bis own weap- 
ons — otber weapons tban tbose of truth, 
simplicity, and blamelessness ; of love and 
of loyalty, of trust and of frankness (sncb as 
I fear you bave not yet fully sbown) toward 
your busband — of mistrust and reserve to- 
ward bim." 

"I know wbat be is, Aunt Hammond; 
tbere is no need you sbould warn me against 
bim. I know wbat be is, and tbe day will 
come wben be shall know wbat I am ! some- 
tbing very different from tbe 'lovely fool,' 
tbe 'brainless doll,'be bas tbongbt me, and 
called me ; tbe mere puppet and tool in bis 
bands you tbink me and call me. You may 
botb tbink of me as you please — ^for tbe pres- 
ent." 

A sombre cloud, sucb as I bad never be- 
fore seen tbere, bad come down between me 
and Elfie's brigbt loveliness. After a pause, 
sbo said, in a tone tbat well matched tbat 
clouded look, 

"Every tbing — of ill — ^tbat has been, and 
every tbing — of ill — tbat may come, is Al- 
lan's fault. Aunt Hammond ! Wbat right 
bad be to marry me, and tben, just as soon 
as be found out tbat I was not exactly wbat 
be bad chosen to imagine me, to begin to 
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treat me as he treats mef At first I was 
not in the very least to blame. I was just 
myself— just what I had always been — ^no 
better, and no worse ! If he had chosen be- 
fore to fancy me an angel, it is a cruel shame, 
now that he is undeceived — a cruel, cruel, 
cmel shame to treat me now as if I were the 
very dust under his feet." 

** He treats you in no such manner, Elfie ! 
You are speaking with monstrous exagger- 
ation. But what I just at present want to 
hear from you, is how you yourself propose 
that the existing state of things should 
change? There must be change of some 
sort. Things can not continue as they are." 

She gave me no word of answer, preserved 
her sombre look, so I went on : 

''Your husband can not keep yon in his 
house to outrage and to defy him — to bring 
him into contempt before the eyes even of 
his servants — to imperil the honor of his 
good old name." (Consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, I was quoting Allan.) 

Still no answer. 

'' I must be plainer still, then, Elfie, since 
you give no sign that you have understood 
xne. Do you leave it to your husband's pis- 
tol to hinder your being devil-led, tempted, 
or driven into leaving your husband's home, 
to live in adultery with Edgar Bamsay f " 

Completely roused now, Elfie sprang up 
and sprang at me, with burning cheeks and 
blazing eyes, to see which did me good. My 
old cheeks were aflame, too, with excitement, 
and with shame of the word I had brought 
myself to speak ; but oh, the difference be- 
tween red and red ! Shaking me so violent- 
ly that she tore my gown-sleeves, and look- 
ing as if she would have liked to tear me 
myself, she almost screamed, 

" You insulting old thing ! How dare you 
say such a vile word in my hearing f What 
right, what right, what right, I say, have 
yon, has any one, to speak to me so ? I will 
tell Allan. I will tell my husband. He shall 
have you turned out of the house. What 
have I done that I should be so insulted f 

She burst into violent sobbing and crying, 
and I, I thanked God to find she was wom- 
an enough, and pure enough woman, to feel 
my words in this way. 

" What you have done," I said, very quiet- 
ly, as soon as I thought there was a chance 
that she could heiir me, ''is — so to act that 
to your husband's mind, probably, if we 
coold know the truth ; to the minds of your 
servonti^ ao^ of some, at least, of your ac- 



quaintances ; without any doubt to the man's 
own mind, you have suggested the possibili- 
ty, the probability of such a consummation 
— ^if he choose ! Depend upon it," I went on, 
finding that she was listening, " depend upon 
it, in Edgar Bamsay's own mind, there is not 
the slightest doubt that you are his willing 
victim, the prey he can clutch at any mo- 
ment he may choose." 

" He dare think that I Why, I hate him ! ' 
oh, how I hate him !" breathed the little fury. 

"Why should he not dare think that? 
How can he think any thing else, Elfie f 
Long ago it was his boast that it was not, 
Allan but himself you loved — that in Allan 
you married not the man you loved but the 
master of Braithwait ! What rag of reputa- 
tion is he likely to leave you when you let 
all your conduct seem to confirm his vain 
boast f " 

"I hate him! Oh, how I hate him !" She 
breathed out again. 

" The last thing any one would think who 
saw your conduct to him, and compared it 
wit*!! your conduct to your husband." 

" Do you believe it T" she cried. " Do you 
believe me, when I say I hate him f " 

" My dear, thank God, I do — at least be- 
lieve that you believe it." 

And this was the truth. I believed, also, 
that with such love as she was capable of — 
poor, puny, pitiful, selfish, jealous, hardly 
worthy to be named, love — she loved Allan. 

When I answered her in that way, the fury 
faded from her face; her beautiful eyes 
quenched their fire with quiet tears. She 
fell back on her pillow, and remained some 
time silent. 

By-and-by she turned to me and said, with 
a child's whole-hearted earnestness, 

"Tell me what to do; I do want to be 
happy again. I do want Allan to be kind 



again. 



n 



" Oh, Elfie, if only you could say instead, 
and wish instead, * I do want to be good ;' 
' I do want Allan to be happy.' However, 
patience," I added, talking to myself; "who 
knows what may come in timet" 

" Tell me what I had better say to Allan. 
Must I ask him to forgive me f " 

" Certainly you milst. Try and show him 
all your foolish heart, Elfie. It is so much 
more innocent a heart than your conduct 
has let him dare believe, that in joy at its 
comparative innocence ho will find it easy 
to overlook, perhaps even to delight in^ Ita 
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yon reqnire to be protected from the man 
with whom yoa have been amnsing yourself, 
and that, homanly speaking, no hand but 
your husband's can protect you. Be quite 
open and honest with your husband, Elfie. 
Elfie, child, Elfie, this may be a firesh start in 
life tot you. For God's sake, try to make it 
BO ! Try, with all your might, to win back 
your husband's love, and to be a little less 
unworthy of it. All your future is at stake, 
Elfie ; your happiness here and hereafter.'' 

I was sufficiently in earnest to have the 
tears rolling down my hot cheeks as I went 
ou: 

'^ Elfie, it is not in your XK>wer to imagine 
the depths of misery and of degradation into 
which a woman sinks who, by her own fault 
or folly, loses the protection of her husband, 
the shelter of his home, the . honor of his 
name. In this world nothing is left to her. 
Tiiere is no resting-place fcr her ; nothing 
to save her from falling and falling. There 
is no place to which the finger of scorn will 
not reach, finding her out. Nothing lefb her 
in this world ; and what hope is left her in 
the grave T Only God knows ; and, anyway, 
between her and hope must be anguish and 
repentance, bitter as death and — " 

I had not ended— old age is garrulous 
— it might have been long before I should 
have come to a natural pause ; but sudden- 
ly, so suddenly as to make me start and re- 
coU, Elfie sprang up. Lifting her arms to 
sweep back her disordered hair, she cried, 

<<We have been dreaming nightmares. 
What has been happening? What dark 
tales have you been telling me f And why 
are the blinds down, and the stmshine shut 
out! Let it in! Let it in! Ring for Park- 
er to let it in. I must get up ; I must get 



out. This room stifles me. Kiss me. Aunt 
Hammond, and go away. Go down to Al- 
lan ; kiss him from me. Tell him— oh, any 
thing you like. Any thing yoa think will 
make him kind to me. But tell him he most 
be kind to me, or I shall be afraid, quite 
afraid, to live with him. Tell him any thing 
you like, and get it over before I am down. 
Get him to look quite different before I come 
down. I don't want a scene. We have had 
so many. No good comes of them, and they 
are so exhausting." 

Here she sighed heavily. 

''And, auntie,^' she went on, '' advise Allan 
to take me abroad again — for the winter. 
Allan, and winter, and Braithwait. And 
what goes on here and here," putting her 
hands to her head, and then clutching at her 
heart, " would be more than I could bear, 
would drive me melancholy mad. I wonder 
what it is f ' she added, with a wistful, far- 
away look, as if after the wings of her 
Psyche, who, perchance, had for a moment 
fluttered in her sight ; " and whether other 
people feel it, and if it will always go on — 
till something in me changes t Sometimes 
I am Just going to find out all about it, and 
what it is, and then every thing gets scatter- 
ed again." 

" Talk to your husband about it," I said, 
with a belief that it must touch him to the 
core to see the wistful, searching, piteous 
expression that had come over the child's 
face. 

She shook her head. 

I now left her, as she bid me. After put- 
ting on my shawl, to hide my torn sleeves 
and generally disordered appearance, I left 
her to get up while I went to look for her 
husband. 





CHAPTER IX. 



I FOUND Allan still in the library : he was 
sitting now at his writing -table, and 
seemed to have been occnpying himself, for 
a pile of letters was beside him. 

He rose to meet me when I opened the 
door, and I was glad of his arm across the 
great room, for I felt tired ont and tottery. 

" Well f ' he asked, hopelessly, when he had 
seated me. 

" I can thankfully and honestly tell yon 
that it is more 'well' or, at least, less ill 
than I conld have supposed possible.'' I 
tried to speak very impressively. 

^'Elfie has beguiled you." Though that 
was all his answer, I saw a relieved expres- 
sion, a relaxation of overtense muscles come 
over his face. 

" She has not even cared to try to do so. 
I have been, as it were, searching her and 
finding her out. I only wish you could, un- 
seen, have heard all that passed ; possibly, 
then, you would feel less sternly,- more piti- 
fully, toward the foolish, frivolous, fantastic 
chUd." 

''A man who hearing his wife so spoken 
of can only think that she is judged with 
too lenient judgment, is to be envied, is he 
not. Miss Hammond f " 

It would be tedious to relate in detail all 
that passed between us. To begin with, I 
once again soundly rated Mr. Braithwait. 
This time for having so rapidly and so com- 
pletely, as I assumed him to have done, 
changed from an adoring lover to an irrita- 
ble and intolerant husband ; and I exagger^ 
ated the extent to which I believed Elfie 
had felt and had suffered from this change. 
He said no word in self-defense, though I 
knew how much there was that he might 
say. The poor, poor young fellow was only 
too glad to know that I could feel he had 
been to blame. 

If I could have heaped all blame on him, 
and made him believe in an Elfie angelically 
good and true, I should have made him hap- 



py. Conscious of this, the more my heart , 
wept for him, the sharper was my tongue. 

When I had well scolded at Allan — once 
while I was doing this I caught sight, in a 
mirror of polished steel, of my own red and 
black and white head (white cap-borde^rs, 
black bonnet, red face) nodding at him, and, 
in spite of all my earnestness of feeling, 
could hardly keep ba^ck a laugh at my own 
expense — ^when I had well scolded at Allan, I 
talked of Elfie, of course for his sake, mak- 
ing the very best of her. I pleaded for kind- 
ness for her, for tenderness of judgment to- ^ 
ward her, for patience with her — if only 
such kindness and tenderness and patience 
as one would wish to show toward an often 
naughty and an always heedless and thought- « 
less child. I assured him of my belief that 
sin had no more root in her than had seri- 
ousness, and that toward such sin as that for 
which he had believed her to be ripe and 
ready she had not gone one conscious step. 
I told him, of course, of her rage and her 
amazement when I had shown her toward 
what her present conduct would be supposed 
to tend. 

When I had spoken all4t then came to 
me to speak, he looked at me very keenly, 
and said, "Are you. Miss Hammond, ready to 
give me your word, the word of a Christian 
gentlewoman, that you believe there is no 
worse than you have told me t" 

I could answer unhesitatingly that I was 
ready, that I believed Elfie feared and dis- 
liked her cousin, though, while she was sim- 
ple enough to fancy him her slave, she was 
often influenced by him to thwart and wound 
her husband ; that I also believed that with 
such love as her immature or imperfect na- 
ture was as yet capable of, she loved that 
husband. When he had heard my answer 
he was for some moments silent, keeping 
that keen watch of me. Then he said, with 
reverent fervor. 
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lieve this. I will try and make your faitli 
mine. No easy task." 

" Ab I suspected/' I said, " it was jealousy, 
jealousy of you, of course one knows by 
wjiom instilled, that took Elfie to Rookwood 
last nlghf I was impelled to add, '' The 
form the feeling took was, doubtless, as ab- 
surd as it was inexcusable ; but the feeling 
itself — is this jealousy quite groundless t" 

My question evidently much surprised 
him; he seemed to reflect for a moment; 
then he said, very quietly and simply, 

''As you know, there is a woman whom I 
love as if she were my sister ; for the rest, 
there is no woman I love as one loves one's 
wife, if I do not love my wife." 

For a few minutes nothing was said ; then 
I, feeling things were quite at the best that 
could be expected of them, became very 
practical. 

"I don't know if you have had any lunch, 
Allan ; but if not, if you can live without 
feeding, it is more than I can do. Used to 
an early dinner, I am by this time quite 
faint with want of sustenance.'' 

" Lunch ! dinner !*' He echoed my words 
rather perplexedly, then looked at his watch, 
evidently haviijg no idea whether the time 
of day was that to make lunch or dinner the 
more appropriate. After which, with much 
self-accusation, many apologies for his in- 
considerate want of hospitality, he gave me 
his arm into the dining-room, where the ta- 
ble had lon<; been laid for lunch. 



I saw that he himself only pretended to 
eat. 

I questioned him about his appetite and 
his sleep, and got only evasive or eminently 
unsatisfactory answers. 

Presently, after a somewhat humorous 
study of me — and how glad I was to see that 
spark of humor lighting up the sombre mel- 
ancholy of his face — he said, 

''Is it within the bounds of possibility 
that Elfie's maid — I mean the young one — 
or that old Markham could make you a cap, 
presently, while you are resting f " 

" I must go home to rest." 

" Indeed, no ; we can not spare yon. And 
I am sure you are terribly tired." 

" Possibly, if I am to stay, the lesser diffi- 
culty would be to send to Hannah for my 
cap." 

" That shall bo done while you are resting.'' 

I felt by this time a most pressing need of 
rest, and a great longing that it should be 
that rest at home which the old are apt to 
feel as the only true rest. 

But I yielded to Allan's entreaties, and 
promised to stay a few days ; then when I 
had lunched, and I found myself unable to 
take much, Allan consigned me to the care of 
my good old friend Markham. She having 
promised to call me, with a cup of strong 
tea, when the dressing-bell rang, left me 
warmly covered over on a downy couch in 
a darkened room, and I was soon in a pro- 
found sleep. 






CHAPTER X. 



I HAD slept profoundly for the best part 
of three hours, when I woke to find the 
room now softly rEidiaut with wax-light and 
fire-light, and Markham standing over me 
with the promised "cup of tea," which 
meant at Braitliwait a marvelonsly beauti- 
ful fairy equipage of chased silver and cost- 
ly old china. 

Ah me ! for the refiuements and luxuries 
of life (of the latter I have never run risk 
of satiety, and the former one may, perhaps, 
love to the end, if they are loved in due pro- 
portion) my palate has lost little of its rel- 
ish. To-day, however, in spite of that pro- 
found sleep, and in spite of the pleasantness 
of every thing around me to which I woke, 
. I still felt exhausted, and old — very, very 
old. I love talking ; but such talking as I 
had done that day, so different from my us- 
ual easy chit-chat chatter, had been a strain 
and a tax upon me, had taken a good deal 
out of me ; I felt old — very, very old. For 
once Markham got the chance of prosing on 
almost uninterruptedly. I listened in a sort 
of drowse. Markham told me I had no 
need to hurry, and I did not feel able to 
hurry, and I did feel reluctant to leave the 
soft, warm quiet, of that room, not knowing, 
once out of it, what fresh agitations might 
be in store for me, of what stormy scenes I 
might have to be a witness. 

Good Hannah, wishing that I should do 
no discredit to Braithwait, had sent me not 
only my best cap, but my good black satin 
gown, my cobweb fine white Shetland shawl, 
my velvet wristlets with the cameo clasps, 
my cameo brooch which was en suite with 
them: in short, all my large and fimall fiak?^ 
ies — ^good Hannah ! >- ' . . . v* ♦ »' 

When I came to think of it,*rich gown, 
soft shawl, and the costly old lace of ipy cap 
borders, my cuffs, and my collar^ all were 
presents from Allan Braithwait on the oe>- 
casion of Elfie's being about td^'b^-^'^fely 
married "to him little more thazr^one^^eat 



ago. 



How kind and generous that boy had 
always been to me, as, indeed, had been his 
dear old father before him. 

At last, with Markham's help, I had got 
into my good gown, and she had put ^y 
shawl over my shoulders ; cap, cuffs, and 
collar, brooch and bracelets, were finally ad- 
justed, and I looked at myself in the long 
glass not without some approbation. 

My face was as pale as it ever is now, and 
the toned-down white of the " real " lace cap 
would less strongly contrast with it when, 
by-and-by, it should flush, as it was sure to 
do, than did the hard white of my usual 
Hannah-made " borders." 

My good gown was rich and long and am- 
ple. I was pleased that Hannah had sent 
it. When Allan should take me in to din- 
ner on his arm, I should feel, in that good 
gown', less than usual like Mother Hubbard. 
There is something in the sense of rich dra- 
pery sweeping about her feet and following 
after her footsteps, that helps a little wom- 
an, young or old, to self-confidence and self- 
possession. 

I was glad of Markham's arm along the 
corridor and down the stairs — dear, dear, 
how old I felt, how old and shaky ! I should 
be better, Markham assured me, when I'd 
had my dinner and some wine. . Markham 
is a wise woman, and is generally correct. 

I wouldn't let her announce me, but I 
slipped into the drawing-room quietly ; and 
I was glad indeed that I had done so^ for 
I saw a pretty picture, the sight of which 
warmed and cheered my old heart. 

The rich curtains were drawn, shutting 
out the chill November night ; but the room 
'v^atf not Jet lighted up, except by the blaz- 
ing o^a cheery fire, and by two small moon- 
shiny^ lamps, one at each end of the finely- 
'Carved oak m^intel-piece. 

In the heart of what light there was sat 
:Allan,^^n^ Elfie was at his feet, her arms 
'Uppn his knees, her face raised to l^^'^^^o;:^ 
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into his face — an attitude in wliich I had 
never before seen £l£e. 

Good heavens! how lovely she looked! 
How radiant a creatnre ! Clothed in some 
sort of soft-shining fairy raiment, and with 
a little sparkle of gold or Jewel here and 
there. ** Dark and true and tender is the 
Korth/' I muttered to myself as my eyes 
rested on Allan. 

But even then, when his face was compar- 
atively bright, I was struck by the look of 
it — a look not of slight and temporary ail- 
ment, but the look— or so I fancied— of a 
man whose heart-strings had been strained 
to cracking, and who is on the very verge 
of some grave malady of mind or body. 

They both came to meet me when they 
knew I was in the room, and they led me 
between them to the fire, with many kind 
questions of my rest, and of my present 
feelings, as they settled me in a low chair. 
Then Elfie said, 

" I find, Aunt Hammond, that you told 
Allan nothing of my wish to go abroad." 

" I had so much to tell him, chUd. For 
once Fve quite tired myself with talking.'' 

" Well, I have given up the wish. I mean 
to stay at Braithwait all the winter. Allan 
has been telling me how much he is needed 
here, how much there is for him to see to. 
He says there are ways in which I can help 
him. We have been planning such a splen- 
did Christmas for the poor! I think that 
will be amusing. If I can please my hus- 
band I shall bo glad. I am going to try not 
to be selfish." 

Elfie spoke with a curious sort of difficulty 
and abstractedness. I saw her shiver, and I 
thought she looked very pale ; but meeting 
one of Allan's old looks — Allan the lover's 
looks — she seemed to warm and to brighten. 

They told me they had sent my old man 
and chaise and pony home, with a note to 
Hannah (the groom who had brought my 
cap and gown had taken no message, except 
that I should not be home that evening), 
tilling her I should remain at Braithwait 
some days, and that if she put ready such 
things as sbe knew I should want, the pack- 
age should be fetched next morning. 

" You children evidently consider my af- 
fairs — ^to me so mighty — of very small im- 
portance. You forget that I am queen of 
however minute a kingdom, and you detain 
me as arbitrarily as if I were nothing to no- 
body ! I don't know what Hannah will say." 

At thja moment dinner was announced. 



Yes, with my good black satin sweeping 
about me, I felt much more comfortable on 
Allan's arm, in the eyes of the strange but- 
ler (my old Mend Gale had died only the 
year before, having waited at table the very 
day previous to that of his death, in his ob- 
stinate determination to die in harness), than 
I should have done in my every-day, some- 
what brief, stuff gown. Wise Hannah I And 
when I came to think of it, what possible 
reason had I for refraining from patting on 
my good gown f Satin like that would long 
outlast the frame it so becomingly clothed. 

At dinner we were quite cheery. I hope, 
after the soup and wine had renovated me, I 
was not too lively ; but once when I caught 
the solemn butler's regard of me it occurred 
to me that he, at least, thought me a very 
fast old person. 

For once Elfie^s face showed signs that 
she had suffered ; but instead of its loveli- 
ness being dimmed or diminished by this 
fact, it had gained something of tenderness 
and of pathos which enhanced it. Bat for 
that sign of suffering on Elfie's face, and for 
that look which I did not like and could not 
cease to see on her husband's, I might have 
believed, in the midst of all this warmth and 
brightness, that we had in the morning been, 
as Elfie had expressed it, dreaming night- 
mare dreams. But these were large excep- 
tions. 

After dinner Elfie played and sang, with 
her light, brilliant touch and clear, bird-like 
voice. The old woman dozed by the fiie, 
and the young husband sat, head on hand, 
contemplating the exquisite creature he call- 
ed his wife. 

After we had taken coffee, and I had a 
little roused myself, Allan brought to me, 
asking me to read, a short note which had 
been written during my afternoon rest. 

I found I had left my spectacles at home. 
Without them I was quite unable to de- 
cipher Allan's somewhat minute, scholarly 
handwriting, especially by lamp -light; he 
had, therefore, to read to me the following 
note: 

"To MY Cousin, Edgar Ramsat, — Mrs. 
Braithwait joining me in the wish that you 
should no longer be received at Braithwait, 
you will for the future find its doors closed 
against you. Judging that it may not be 
either pleasant or convenient for you to re- 
main in England when you are excluded 
from Braithwait, I will arrange that'yoa 
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shall receive, in qoartetly payraente, a suf- 
ficient income Trhile yon may see it to live 
abroad. 

" In a week from now I will meet yon, at 
eleven o'clock, at my London Bolioitor'B, to 
settle all matters of detaiL 

"Mrs.BraitIiwait,vho goes heartily with 
me in this matter, and who, it will be well 
yon shonld know, has been at length entire- 
ly candid ia her explanations, at her own 
desire appends her signature to mine." 

Bnoh was the note Allan read to me. Hav- 
ing heard it, I asked for pen and ink, and 
Gcribbled, with my shaky old hand, these few 
words, which, when written, I oonld not read, 
bat they aasnied me to be qnite legible : 

"I, Mary Adela Hammond, having jost 
heard these lines read, wish to say that I 
have never from so few lines hod so mnch 
pleasure." 

" What a pity this conld not have been 
done long ago," I said. 

"But it conld not be done till now," an- 
swered Allan, his glance significantly tonch- 
ing Elfie's bent bead as he spoke. "And, 
even now," he added, in a lower voice, meant 
only for me, "it is easy to apprehend that 
the good done by it, even if great, will still 
be far from nnmixed." 



On reflection, I understood something of 
what Allan meant; nnderstood how deep a 
humiliation he suffered in needing to take 
each ft step ; underst^MKl how deep a damage 
might be done bya few gay, apparently care- 
less, really studied words of Edgar Ramsay's. 
Words that should lightly hint, for instance, 
that his cousin's lovely wife, not being as 
wise OS she was fkir, and having shown some 
girlish preference of his gayety over her 
husband's gravity, it had been intimated to 
Mm by her hnsband that be was no longer 
welcome as a guest at Braithwait, no longer 
welcome to the master, because too welcome 
to the mistress; that he, therefore, being a 
good-natured, obliging, easy-going fellow, 
the lost mau in the world to wish to trouble 
bis gloomy consin's domestic peace, had con- 
seqnently resolved to travel. 

I seemed able to hear the light langh, and 
toseetho gay malice of the glance accompa- 
nying such words. Poor, poor Allan ! Or 
even he might say no more, less by one word, 
than Ihad,Jnst "Poor Allan," and so say it, 
and in such connection, as to make the say- 
ing very &tal. 

Poor, poor Allan! It sometimes seemed 
to me, either in moments of nnnsnal depres- 
sion or of unusual clear-sightedness, that 
the sickness of which he was attaint must 
prove mortal. 




CHAPTER XL 



TtiE morniDg but one after that cheery 
evening the post-bag, delivered at 
breakfast-time, contained, among other mat- 
ters, two letters from Edgar Ramsay — one 
for the master, one for the mistress of Braith- 
wait. 

Allan placed his, unopened, in his pocket- 
book ; Elfie's he handed to her, without look- 
ing at her, and also without immediately 
withdrawing his hand when she had taken 
it. Becognizing the writing, Elfie turned 
pale, crumpled the letter up, and slipped it 
into her pocket. What could have induced 
her to do this, why in the world she could 
not have given it at once to her husband, 
whose lingering hand awaited it, I could not 
imagine. 

There followed a dreary half hour, Allan 
looking the personification of all that was 
ominously gloomy. When he had left the 
room, I exclaimed, 

"ELfie, you little fool, how could you be 
80 senseless ?" 

" What have I done wrong T What is Al- 
lan looking so black about f " 

"Do you really mean to say you don't 
know — ^that no instinct warns you T" 

" Indeed I don't know," she answered, pit- 
eously, and looking ready to cry ; her nerves 
had not, any more than my own, recovered 
the shock of two days before. " Is it all go- 
ing to begin over again already f " she asked. 

" Can't you see, Elfie, that, after what has 
passed, there was only one thing for you to 
^' have done with Edgar Kamsay's letter; to 
^ have given it at once, unopened, to your hus- 
band ?" 

"Should I have done that?" she asked, 
with something new, of docility and of sim- 
plicity in her tone, and in the expression of 
her face. " But how can I know what may 
be in it? Besides, Allan himself gave me 
the letter. If he had wanted it, why did 
not he keep it?" 

" Can't you see the difference ?" I asked, 
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quite savagely. " What he wanted was not 
the miserable letter, but the proof of his 
wife's confidence and — and love — implied 
in giving it to him." 

" I think I understand now ; but — ^perhaps 
— as I did not give it at once, I had better 
look at it — in case- 
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" In case ?" I demanded, my suspicions of 
Elfie awaking. She did not answer me ; she 
had opened the letter, and was reading it. 
In a few moments, with fevered cheeks and 
hot eyes, she looked up, and said, 

" Read it It is such a letter as I expect- 
ed I Dare I show it to Allan ?" 

" Don't dare not to show it, whatever it is," 
I answered, hastily. But when, after taking 
it to the window, I had, with some difficulty, 
made it all out, my judgment as to what she 
had better do with it for the moment halted. 

That letter was a work of art. (Edgar 
Ramsay, had he had industry, could proba- 
bly have got himself a handsome living by 
his pen.) I wish I could reproduce it, but I 
know my memory could not serve me to do 
it Justice. It was a studied, subtle, guarded 
piece of malice and of insult. It assumed 
for Elfie, whom it called a poor, little, fright- 
ened, captured birdie, the most profound 
commiseration. It pitied her as the victim 
of her own weakness, and of the plots and 
machinations of the strong-willed people 
about her. The letter was full of veiled, 
only thinly veiled, allusions to passages of 
love and of confidence which it was pretend- 
ed had passed between Elfie and the writer, 
and of which, from the very nature of them, 
I needed no assurance of Elfie's to convince 
me she was guiltless. With an affectation 
of tenderness and of devotion, Elfie was re- 
proached for the cowardice of having for the 
second time been scared into falsehood to 
her own heart, coerced into choosing, for the 
second time, Braithwait and bondage, rather 
than that glorious life of love and of liberty 
which was to have been hers in the ftittixe. 
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The letter ended witli asseverations of tlie 
writer's unwavering con^ancy, and of Lis 
prophetic cMainty that the time would come 
when, ahle no longer to hear her hushand's 
settled, savage, murderous glooms, his lovely 
darling would fly to his sheltering arms ! 

'' Can I, dare I, ought I to show that to Al- 
lan f'Elfie asked me. "What will he not 
think of me T What may he not helieve if 
he reads that villain's letter f Oh, Edgar 
Ramsay, if only I had you here ! , K only I 
could he revenged upon you !" 

At that moment Allan came in— ostensi- 
hly to. fetch the morning papers which he 
had left heside his plate, possihly, also, to 
give Elfie another chance of openness. He 
looked at her covertly, noting the rose-hned 
flamo of her cheeks and the hlazing of her 
eyes. 

I found courage to speak. 

"Allan, you are naturally annoyed at 
your wife's folly in not giving you that 
villain's letter." 

"Folly!" he echoed. 

" Yes, folly ; it was folly and fear that 
hindered her. She has shown it to me. It 
is an infamously false and vile production. 
I ask your leave to hum it, here, now, he- 
fore your eyes." 

He hesitated a moment ; then he said, 

" It is necessary, or at all events I feel it 
necessary, that I should read it." 

"Not here, not in my sight," cried Elfie, 
and put her hands hefore her face. 

"Well," was all he answered; hut as he 
left the room, he gave Elfie a look that, so 
it seemed to me, must have hroken my 
heart had I heen his wife. Yet there was 
no anger in it, hut something sadder and 
deeper — a profound despair. 

"Aunt Hammond," said Elfie, when he 
iiad heen a few moments gone, " make some 
excuse for going to him to try to find out 
how he hears it." 

" Child, go yourself." 

" I dare not ; indeed I dare not." 

I did as she asked me, not without a sigh 
£or my feehle unfitness for so much to and 
fro of feeling. 

He looked up as the door opened. 

" You thought it was your wife," I said. 

"1 hoped it might be." 

^^She sent me; she dared not come. 
AjoAP I thought to myself, " it is not such 
a fyam as I now surprised you with, you 
poor, poor ^oung felloW; th^t could give her 
connge^" 



" This great fear of me is something new." 

" Yes," I answered, " and to me it seems 
the best of signs. Elfie used to fear noth- 
iug, and to care for nobody ; her irresponsi- 
ble ignorance is clearing off; the selfish in- 
difference which made her invulnerable is 
giving way. Fearing you may be her first 
step toward loving you with something 
worthy to be called love. It was some feel- 
ing for yon, of the pain that miserable let- 
ter must cause you, that made her send me 
here, where she dared not come herself." 

He very keenly regarded me, but he made 
no answer. 

Aft«r a moment or two's silence, he said, 

"There is a use to which I should like 
to put this letter. But my hands are tied 
from gratifyiug my soul's desire. The hon- 
or of the good old name, the one thing left 
me to care about, forbids that my cousin 
should come to his death by my hands, this 
letter bullet-driven into his heart. There- 
fore I bum it. You may see me bum it." 

He held it to the flames, and he kept his 
hold of it after the flames, running up it, 
burned his hand. He seemed as if he would 
have let them devour it from between his 
very fingers, had I not snatched it from his 
hold and thrown it into the fire. 

" Destroyed !" he muttered, when it had 
disappeared. " Would to God I could know 
the same of the writer — would to God he 
also were destroyed !" 

"Allan Braithwait," I said, trying to speak 
solemnly and impressively, trying to keep 
my voice from trembling, "can you trust 
yourself to meet that man f Would it not 
be wiser, and also brayer — for surely some- 
times to shun temptation is true courage — 
to depute some one, good old Mr. Brock, for 
instance, to act for you I" 

" I would not spare myself one pang the 
meeting must cost me. I feel greedy of 
pain. The blistering of this hand even 
was a gratification. I can trust myself to 
avoid the doing of the deed that would 
peril the honor of the old name." 

" There is one thing, Allan, I would im- 
plore you to do when you are in town." * 

" If it is any service to be done for you, 
Miss Hammond, you have no need to im- 
plore." 

"It is service to be done for me. I want 
you to see some first-rate physician, to get 
the very best advice. I am sure you are 
gravely out of health." 

" If so, in no "srra^ tSQ^s ^\il^^s^»!QL ^-aacw^isa^ 
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I waDt rest — rest of mind and of body. 
Nothing else can do me any good/' 

''Well, and rest yon are now, wo trust, 
going to have. But believe me, your chance 
of it is greater, far greater, if you can get 
into better physical health." 
' I extracted at last his reluctant promise 
to do what I asked. When I went back to 
Elfie, I tried to infect her with my serious 
fears about her husband's health; but in 
the time I had been away, something had 
happened which had changed the whole 
current of Elfie's thoughts. A dress had ar- 
rived from Paris, a dress to be worn at a 
fancy ball which Elfie was to give at Braith- 
wait in the first week of December, and she 
had turned eagerly from the dark trouble 
of the last day or two to the contemplation 
of this event. I am not sure that in truth 
the frivolous change was as complete as she 
chose that it should seem ; Just now and 
then some passing expression of her face 
would make me think it was not. The 
whole project of this fancy ball had been 
Edgar Ramsay's ; even the dress she was to 
wear, as an elfin princess, had been planned 
by him. The fact that he would not be 
present, would have gone into banishment 
before that day, took nothing from Elfie's 
zest of anticipation. 

That night, after we thought Elfie had 
finally disappeared (Allan was just reading 
to me the concluding paragraph of a news- 
paper article I had wanted to hear), the room 
door opened noiselessly, and there glided in 
a lovely vision — ^Elfie dressed as she was to 
be dressed for her ball. I should have said 
robed ; for it was a robe rather than a dress 
that draped her, in rich, soft-flowing, creamy 
white ; never was any thing, at the same 
time, so costly and so simple seeming as that 
costume of Elfie's. The rich, noiseless, mys- 
teriously gleaming stuff had been woven on 
purpose for her, she told me ; and here and 
there, sprinkled as if by accident among her 
loose-hanging fair tresses, on her breast, her 
arms, her zone, her skirt, were diamond dew- 
drops, while a large diamond star shone on 
her forehead. 

She paused in the brightest spot of the 
room and gazed wistfully, and yet with a 
sort of tremulous triumph, at her husband. 

A very ermine of unspotted purity. And 
yet with — or was it only the effect of her 
diamonds T — a curious, elfish, baleful glam- 
our about her — a something phosphorescent, 

ht and brilliance without warmth — in 



fact she was, in the very completeness of her 
beauty, uncanny. 

** It is perfect," we both decided ; for in- 
deed she looked a very miracle of loveliness. 
" It is perfect, but—" 

'^ I am so glad you like it I" she cried, and 
fiew at Allan, throwing for half an instant 
her jeweled arms round his neck. Elfie's 
caresses were always of so rapid a sort, one 
had hardly time to be conscious of them be- 
fore they were over. Then she made ns a 
bewitching courtesy, wound her train over 
her arm, and glided away without waiting 
to hear what might have followed Allan's 
"but." 

" Like it !" her husband muttered, when the 
door had closed behind her. After a panse, 
and with evident effort to brighten, he added, 
" Well, if an elfin princess condescend to mar- 
ry an ordinary mortal, the least that mortal 
can do is to try and modify his mortal needs 
and nature, try to repress his craving for 
sympathy with sentiments and emotions of 
which an elfin princess can not be expected 
to know any thing. Solid old Braithwait 
has never before had a fairy mistress. If 
the fairy prove a beneficent fairy, let it be 
thankful." 

I just staid on at Braithwait till Allan re- 
turned from meeting his cousin in London ; 
then I craved permission to go home before 
the day of the great ball bustle. I was not 
feeling well. I needed quiet and rest. Life 
at Braithwait seemed, somehow, to keep me 
on the perpetual strain; always expectbg 
something to happen, even though Elfie was 
"safely married!'' 

"You want quiet and rest!" said Allan,med- 
itatively, when I spoke to him of my wisb^ 
and my need to go back to my own home. 
" So, I should say, do I ; and yet, as I told 
you, that wise doctor yon made me consult 
prescribes stir and change and movement; 
threatens me with melancolia, monomania, I 
don't exactly know what, if I let myself veg- 
etate or dwell too much on one set of ideas." 

"He showed the insight I expected of 
him," was my self-gratulatory answer. 

"Do you think sof asked Allan, in a 
rougher tone than he often used for me. 

" Stir and change and movement for a 
fellow whose one longiug is for rest T' 

"As the one longing of a person lost in 
snow and lapsing into the fatal eniow-sleep 
is to be let alone ! Tour doctor showed him- 
self the wise man I have always thought 
him." 
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''He'd probably no more a fool and char- 
latan than the rest of them!'' returned Al- 
lan, with one of those spirts of unreasonable 
irritation -which I had recently- observed in 
him. ''But no ; I beg his pardon, and own 
it is quite unfair to say that. He has to 
act on half knowledge, to try and deal from 
without with a malady only to be reached 
from within. Small blame to him if his pre- 
scriptions are alike inadequate and impossi- 
ble. At all events, my wife is pleased with 
them." 

'' Inadequate, if you please, but how im- 
possible f Stir and change and movement 
you can certainly secure." 

" But I am also to have freedom from all 
anxietyi immunity from painful thought ; 



nothing to tax or to strain either heart or 
head." 

"Of course when a physician prescribes 
in that manner, he only hopes to stimulate 
his patient to endeavor toward some approx- 
imation to what is prescribed. The physi- 
cian of the body holds up the ideal physical 
life as the Physician of our souls holds up 
the ideal spiritual life." 

" Ko doubt. Miss Hammond, that is well 
and wisely said. And so we must lose you !" 

He had been very reserved with me as to 
what had passed between himself and his 
cousin ; if I could credit him, little had pass- 
ed but that which was absolutely needful for 
the arrangement of the business on which 
they met. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THAT this is a sick world — ^a sick, a sad, 
and a sorry world — ^I began about this 
time to think, for no better reason, as I am 
ashamed to remember, than that my own 
health was out of order. Some sort of threat 
of inexplicable physical ill seemed to be 
hangiug over me. My " spirits," which all 
my life long till now had been good, now 
failed me. I was under a constant and, as 
far as I knew, causeless depression. I was 
a-weary of a world which had come to mean 
for me painful, oppressed days, and vaguely 
anxious, sleepless nights. I often thank God 
for that experience ; it taught me more than 
one lesson. Since that time I have been, I 
think, humbler in my spiritual attitude as a 
Christian, and more tolerant and sympathet- 
ic toward those whose differiug tempera- 
ments lead them to view things differently. 
Allan and Elfie were very good to me. 
Por some time — ^but I don't seem to have 
any means of knowing whether for weeks 
or for mouths, though I think it can only 
liave been for weeks — I had no reason to 
doubt but that things were going fairly well 
with them. Christmas had been a happy 
time to Allan. The day itself he and Elfie 
had spent at my cottage, as I was not well 
enough to go to Braithwait ; and Allan had 
told taQ how charmingly Elfie had borne 
Jieraelf at the Christmas-eve festival they 
liad given to the villagers ; how gracious she 
had been with the old people, how kindly 
with the children; how she had won all 



hearts. In the sunshine of her husband's 
approval, Elfie seemed to be, for a brief 
while, more than her better self — ^better than 
herself! 

It can only — I see when I come to recol- 
lect — have been for a few weeks after this 
that things seemed to be going fairly well ; 
even then only so far fairly well as that 
Allan had not relapsed into that settled 
blackness of gloom which had been upon 
him in the late autumn. I did not think 
that he looked, on tl^e whole, in better phys- 
ical health, and he always seemed to be 
keeping a half-furtive strain of watch upon 
Elfie. During these comparatively fair- 
seeming weeks I, no doubt, saw the best of 
them ; for they were both anxious about me, 
and desirous not to worry me — reproaching 
themselves with having done that too much 
already. 

However, it was not long before I discov- 
ered in what new way — it seemed as if she 
must be always finding some new way — 
Elfie was harassing her husband. She had 
upon her a hunting mania; she was mak- 
ing herself notorious for her reckless riding, 
conspicuous by the costume iu which she 
chose to ride, and — there was something 
worse iu the background which did not at 
once come to my knowledge. Often enough 
I had heard Allan say how out of place and 
out of taste he considered a young and re- 
fined woman's appearance in the hunting- 
field. I co\x\(!i v\saa^\\i'^^\Jck'e«!l«Qk^fc^^tf5K^^ 
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of the excessive and complicated annoyance 
Elfie was now causing Llm. She chose to 
ride in a costume imitated from one with 
the description of which, in a French novel, 
she had fallen in love. It was not in itself 
in bad taste, or it would not have been adopt- 
ed by Elfie; not in itself in bod taste, and it 
was morvelously becoming. The bad taste, 
of course, consisted in the fact that it made 
her, and seemed meant to make her, the cyn- 
osure of all eyes. For the rest, the velvet 
hat, with its long plume fastened in by a 
jeweled buckle, the short, ermine-bordered 
velvet tunic over a long, flowing skirt, hod 
nothing objectionable about them, except, 
indeed, that they were costly for the rough 
wear she gave them, frequently needing to 
be renewed. 

When I one day said a few words to Elfie 
intimating that it was not pleasant to Allan 
that she should make herself so much talked 
about, she answered, quite meditatively, 

'^ How strange that is ! Not like to have 
his wife talked about ! What harm can it 
do him to have his wife talked about, pro- 
vided that no harm is said of her f '' 

'^ But, Elfie, this is such an evil-speaking, 
malicious world, that it seldom talks much 
or long of a woman without saying a good 
deal of harm of her V* 

" I am not going to trouble myself about 
so stupid and so unpleasant a world^ then/' 
was all her reply. 

Next time they came to see me, while El- 
fle was up stairs taking off her wraps and 
the thing she called her bonnet, for they 
were going to stay the evening, Allan said, 

"Don't speak any more to Elfle, if you 
please, Aunt Hammond, either about her 
hunting, or the dress she chooses to hunt in. 
She thinks I set you on to do it.'' 

"Why should she think you would not 
speak yourself? And why, if you so disap- 
prove of these things, do you not forbid 
them — once for all, forbid them, Allan Braith- 
wait T" 

"For reasons that seem to me sufficient. 
I have come to see that Elfie must have 
some kind of excitement : this is wholesome 
physical excitement, by which, too, strange- 
ly enough, her health seems to profit. I 
don't want her to feel that I am always 
playing the school -master, and interfering 
with her pet pleasures — that I disapprove 
of every thing she chiefly cares for. Don't 
yon think I am right, Aunt Hammond, in 
jrieldiDg to Elfle when I feel it possible to 



yield f There are often things— quite late- 
ly there has been a thing — about which it is 
impossible I should yield." 

I gave him some evasive sort of answer. 
My old maid's heart approves of the high- 
handed, uncompromising style of marital 
government — at all events, from such a 
husband as Allan to such a wife as Elfie— 
at all events, theoretically — thongh had 
such high-handed treatment as that of 
which I believed myself to approye been 
tried on me, except by just the one man in 
the world from whom I believed I could not 
only have endured it, but have rejoiced in it 
(and how few of us poor women come into 
subjection to just the man who is, for ns, 
this one man !), I should, doubtless, have 
proved the veriest rebel ! 

But toward Elfie I could not recommend 
the adoption of this style absolutely, becaose 
I did not believe it could succeed ; she was 
too elusive and subtle ; there was too mnch 
quicksilver in her veins and elfish fire in 
her blood. Just as I had often re&aiued 
from conmianding her, as a child, to do or 
not to do a thing, because I knew I had no 
means of insuring her obedience, I now re- 
frained from counseling Allan to lay his 
commands upon his wife. 

"Again and again she has made my blood 
curdle," Allan went on, "by the daring 
things she does; she ignores the possibili- 
ty of danger, and, while under excitement, 
seems incapable of feeling fatigue. She is 
so light, so small, so elastic, she sits her horse 
so perfectly, and there seems so complete an 
understanding between them, that no doubt 
danger is reduced to its minimum. Never- 
theless, she troubles my days with fear, and 
my nights with dreams. I ride out with 
visions before my eyes of how she will be 
brought home ; horrible visions — ^horrible — 
and with a complicated sort of horror per- 
fectly inexplicable. I have a haunting pre- 
sentiment that this is how it is all to end." 

" How all what is to end f" 

He was standing, with his foot on my 
fender, looking into my fire. At my ques- 
tion he turned, regarding me with surprise. 

"How all what is to end? Surely you 
can't but know what I mean — ^this life of / 
torture." 

I have never forgotten the expression of 
his eyes as he said the last words ; but I 
can't describe it ; only the torture of which 
he spoke seemed to look out of them. 

I had been sufficiently deceived by the 
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improved surface of things, to feel a consid- 
erable shock £rom those words and that look 
of his. In my confusion, I suppose, I forgot 
that it was a man, and a young man, to 
whom I talked, and that I was not, though 
I might have been, his grandmother. For 
I bluntly spoke out the secret thought of 
my heart, saying, 

" If only Elfie had a baby !" 

The grave astonishment with which Mr. 
Braithwait looked at me made matters 
worse by causing me to blush furiously, 
like the ridiculous old person I was. I add- 
ed, in apologetic explanatoriness, fumbling 
nervously with my handkerchief, 

" It would occupy her, and amuse her, 
and keep her out of mischief, you see." 

''Do you think Elfie so fit for the most 
sacred and serious responsibilities of life 
that you should wish her to be a mother f " 

I quailed before the solemn gravity of the 
stem young man, and he added, '' I thank 
Grod daily that we have no child." 
; "But," I said, trying to pluck up cour- 
age and to speak self-defensively, " it might 
change her. I have heard of motherhood 
working like a miracle in girls as frivolous 
as Elfie." 

" 1 don't know that Elfie is fiivolous. I 
sometimes doubt it. More and more I feci 
that I know nothing whatever about her." 

Partly to change the subject, I then be- 
gan to speak to him of Angela, to tell him 
what news of herself and her surroundings 
had been contained in his friend Angela's last 
letter. I always kept up a correspondence 
with Angela, and I had formerly looked for- 
ward to having her to live with me as soon 
as Elfie should be "safely married;" but 
for the present I had a strong persuasion 
that she was better farther off. 

"Poor Angela!" said Allan; "I wish she 
would leave the Esherbees. I don't believe 
she is happy there ; she did not seem so to 
mie when I saw her there last autumn. Mrs. 
Esherbee is a hard and haughty woman, and 
seems jealous of the children's affection for 
their governess. Poor Angela! I always 
used to please myself by thinking that, when 
I married, my house might be Angela's home 
till she married. Sometimes now I wonder 
if Elfie might not get good from her com- 
panionship." 

" Far too dangerous an experiment. Don't 
^roam of trying it. Why, I myself refrain 
from having the comfort and the happiness 
^ Angela's presence with me, because I 



don't think it would be for the true good of 
any of us that Angela should be so near 
Braithwait — should see so much Of you !" 

I had spoken rather excitedly ; and when 
he looked at me with those solemn eyes Of 
his, in grave inquiry, again I blushed furi- 
ously; this time something of my blush 
reflected itself on Allan's dark, thin face. 
Thinking I had said too much, I hastened to 
make matters worse, saying, by way of ex- 
planation, " Don't misunderstand me ; don't 
think I mean more than I do; you must 
know with what warm gratitude Angela 
feels toward you — how natural it is that she 
should make a hero of you — think all you 
do wise, and right, and grand. Now, seeing * 
that, as yet, you are not quite happy in your 
marriage, it would not be prudent, it might 
be dangerous, that you should be receiving 
constantly the homage of such a woman 
as--" 

" No need to say more," Allan interrupted 
me. " Poor Angela ! God bless her ! Dear* 
Angela!" he added, softly, to himself; and 
there had come a curiously tender glow into 
the gloom of his eyes which I often after- 
ward remembered — a curiously tender glow 
into the gloom of his eyes, while a tender 
light, a something of yearning, spread over 
his face. 

At this moment the room-door opened to 
admit Elfie. 

" Mistress Braithwait, what a toilet !" I 
exclaimed, holding up my hands in wonder 
and admiration as the radiant creature came 
in. 

Allan's smile was dazzled and indulgent, 
as he said, putting his arm round her as he 
spoke — and this was the first and the only 
hint I heard from him that he found her ex- 
penditure extravagant — 

" Considering how tiny she is. Aunt Ham- 
mond, it does sometimes surprise me that it 
takes so much gold to cover her." 

"Allan says this color suits me, and I 
thought you should have something bright 
to look at this dreary afternoon," said Elfie. 

" Yes, I think that color suits her better, 
perhaps, than any other except, perhaps, blue 
or lilac, or, now I remember, green, cherry- 
color, amber ; but best of all, white, I think, 
becomes her." 

Elfie looked at her husband with slightly 
lifted baby-brows — the color she was wear- 
ing was deep peach - blossom pink, much 
trimmed with swan's-down : she had never 
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have her dresses sweeping aboat her feet, 
'which, nevertheless, she found opi)ortanity 
to allow to be admired, as, indeed, it would 
have been a pity had she not, so exquisitely 
pretty were they. 

<< Don't yon see the charming compliment 
he pays yon, Eliie f meaning to say that in 
any color you put on you look so well that 
one fancies it is in that you look your best f '' 

** Oh, that is what he meant f I am not, 
you know, much used to compliments — ^from 
my husband.'' 

" Who would think,'* continued Allan, la- 
boriously striving to speak lightly, " that in 
this peach -blossom -clad fairy one sees the 
' heroine of the hunting-field f Can you fan- 
cy her riding a whole day, enduring fatigue 
that quite knocks me up, flying over ditches 
and taking fences at which old huntsmen 
demur T" 

" Why should I tire of riding more than 
a bird tires of flying f Sir Granton Brake- 
spear says — " 

Here Allan interposed with harsh voice 
and rude abruptness, removing his arm from 
round Elfie. At the namipg of this name 
his whole aspect had changed as if by magic. 

*^ Miss Hammond will not care to hear you 
quote the words of that old reprobate any 
more than I do. Miss Hammond knows, as 
I do, that Sir Granton Brakespear is — " 

" He is an old darling I'' cried Elfle, one 
sparkle of animation. ^^With his white 
head and his white mustache, and his flery 
dark eyes, and his flne manners, and his 
courtly compliments, he is an old darling I 
I admire him immensely, Aunt Hammond ; 
and he more than returns my admiration." 

I frowned at Elfie in my wickedest fairy 
godmother fashion, but did not know what 
to say. Elfle went on in her airiest manner : 

''Sir Granton Brakespear says that he has 
never seen any lady whose riding could com- 
pare with mine. And, Aunt Hammond, do 
you know, he has a beautiful black horse, 
which ho considers perfect f He has called it 
the Elfln King, and it is all black, except for 
just one white star on its forehead ; and this 
horse he wants me to persuade Allan to let 
me ride. He says that the horse being per- 
fection, to see it ridden by perfection, and to 
periidction, would be a fine thing — a thing 
worth the whole county's coming together 
to see." 

Allan having had time partly to recover 
himself, tried to subdue the firmness of his 
manner to gentleneBB, as he said, 



** I thought — ^I hoped — ^wo had done with 
this subject, Elfie. I have told you every 
time you have touched upon it that nothing 
will ever win from me my permianon that 
you should ride a horse belonging to Sir 
Granton Brakespear, and that if yon shonld 
ever ride it without my permission yoa 
would do what I could never forgive." 

" Oh yes, I know you have told me so, bnt 
even you sometimes alter ; and there is my 
side of the question to be considered as well 
as yours." She was bending over my stand 
of hyacinths in the window and playing 
with them, as she spoke. '' When I told Sir 
Granton what you said, he only laughed, and 
answered that he could not imagine any man 
ever persistently denying me any thing ; and 
that he had no doubt I should ultimately 
succeed in getting you to retract so arbitrary 
an edict. So you will have to retract it, yoa 
see, Allan, because, as Sir Granton knows, I 
have set my heart on riding his Elfin King; 
it would be very unpleasant for me — ^would 
look as if you didn't care for me— if I were 
not allowed to do it. It would look as if I 
hadn't the influence over yon that eveiy 
young and pretty woman-rand I am ita<n:e 
than pretty, you know — ^has a right to ex- 
pect to hate over her husband. I shouldn't 
like any one to think that, Allan ; of eoane 
I shouldn't." 

I felt sure now that Elfle was taking ad- 
vantage of the protection of my presence to 
renew an old subject of dispute, and to make 
a firesh attempt, which she would hardly 
have dared make had she been alone witli 
Allan, to get her own way. 

''The something scoundrel!" exclaimed 
Allan, recognizing, of course, that part of 
what Elfie said was said by rote; after 
which exclamation he muttered to himself 
words that I am sure ought to have shocked 
me, had I distinguished them. 

Elfie meanwhile had broken off my finest 
hyacinth, which happened to match the color 
of her dress, and now came to the mirror to 
try the efliect of it tvristed in her hair. As 
she thus occupied herself, she said, with an 
affectation of vain and foolish confidence, 
which the expression of her face, as I saw it 
in the mirror, contradicted, 

" Allan is going to be a dear, kind darling. 
He means to let me do what I have set my 
whole heart on doing. I know he does." 

"Never!" thundered Allan. "God help 
me, I would sooner see you dead than liding 
that old scoundrel's favorite!" 
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Elfie dropped her flower, my best hya- 
einthy of which I had been proud ; it fell into 
the fender. It seemed to me, when I thought 
about it afterward, somewhat signii&cant, 
that Allan, even in that excitement, me- 
chanically — ^I don't at all suppose he knew 
what he was doing— picked up the flower 
and laid it on the table. 

Elfie now subsided into a chair close to 
me ; she had grown slightly pale ; she look- 
ed up at Allan half in what seemed like 
childish dismay, half in outraged elfin maj- 
esty. He began to walk stormily to and 
fro in the room; her gaze followed him. 
When he came to a pause close in front of 
her she shrank back, but it was to me he 
spoke. 

''Miss Hammond, try and make my wife 
understand how impossible it is that I should 
grant her request, and why it is so absolute- 
ly impossible; Ten times, at least, we have 
gone over this ground. Ten times, at least, 
I have thought I had made her understand. 
And yet, you hear how she speaks about it ! 
Is it that she can not or that she will not un- 
derstand me f Is she inconceivably foolish, 
or incredibly obstinate? Tell her plainly. 
Miss Hammond, the sort of things people 
would say of any young and lovely woman 
who laid herself under obligation to that old 
man. And of Elfie, whom all the women 
envy, evil will be twice as quickly spoken, 
twice as readily believed, as of any other." 

*' But, Allan, I wn not wanting to be under 
any obligation to Sir Granton ; he wants to 
see me ride the Elfin King much more even 
than I want to ride it." The way in which 
Allan had ended gave Elfie courage to speak. 

''He wants to see you ride to the devil 
much more even than you want to go there 
yourself!" was Allan's savagely contemptu- 
ous answer to her silly, plaintively spoken 
words; and then he lefb the room, and, 
walking up and down my garden -paths, 
smoked one cigar after another, and tried to 
walk and to smoke off his irritation. 

Elfie sat looking blank and — not idiotic, 
that is too strong a word — but slightly daft. 
"How can any sensible person put himself 
in such a way about such a trifle ?" were her 
first words. 

I tried to do to the best of my power what 
was expected of me. I told Elfie in pretty 
plain terms what was likely to be believed 
of a woman whom Sir Granton Brakespear 
fllxigled out tat his attentions. I told her 
that he was a vile sham, with his outside 



of chivalry and courtliness for women, while 
inwardly he was a very devil toward them, 
seeking whom he might devour. I told her 
that she might as well proclaim herself his 
mistress as ride his horse, and that he had 
insulted both herself and her husband in 
proposing to her to do so. 

Fairly launched on my subject, I spoke 
with heat and emphasis, and at some length. 
When I had ended. Mistress Elfie, putting 
her hands up to her temples, said, still more 
plaintively than she had spoken just now to 
her husband, 

" Oh dear, what a groat to-do you and Al- 
lan make about such a simple thing! Sir 
Granton may not be quite a proper person, 
but he is very pleasant ; and what possible 
harm can he do me when my husband is 
by my side ? I shaVt say any thing more 
about it just now, but I shall not give up 
the hope of getting Allan, some day when he 
is in a very good humor, to consent to my 
riding the Elfin King. It does seem such a 
sad pity to make such a fuss about trlfies, 
and not to let me do what I want so much 
to do, and what is in itself so harmless and 
innocent! I don't attach very much im- 
portance to what you have been saying. 
Aunt Hammond, because you always exag- 
gerate when you get excited, and you seem 
very excited about this." Elfie, sighing, look- 
ed as serenely wise and superior as foolish- 
ness could look. 

" If I were your husband, Elfie, and had a 
temper no better than I have now, I could 
easily fancy I might one day be provoked 
into wringing that pretty white throat of 
yours, or strangling you with a rope of your 
own hair, as one of your modem poets makes 
a lover strangle his lady." 

" Perhaps Allan will one day do something 
of the kind," replied Elfie. '^ His face some- 
times looks just like the face of the exe- 
cutioner in the picture of the beheading of 
Lady Jane Grey. When we were having 
some tableaux at Braithwait — a long time 
since — we chose that picture for one. It 
was soon after we came home, before Allan 
got so angry with poor Edgar, and he — I 
mean Edgar — had arranged it all. Of course 
I was Lady Jane, and Edgar, with a wig to 
make him look old, was the kind priest, or 
whatever he is, who is guiding Lady Jane's 
hands to rest upon the block, and Allan was 
to be the executioner. But I happened to 
look up at him, standing half behind m<& 
leaning onlna ax'a,\x3La\»\sfeiss^^A.\f^Tss^^8i3^ 
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into position — they hadn't bandaged my 
eyes for the rehearsal — ^and I took a panic. 
I Jumped up, and I wouldn't have that pic- 
ture done. It was something I saw in Al- 
lan's face frightened me, yet he didn't look 
angry." 

" It seems to me it would have been very 
poor taste to make a plaything of such a 
harrowing bit of pathos." 

** So Allan said. He was glad we gave it 
up." 

At this moment Hannah came in with the 
afternoon tea-tray. 

'Tm glad to see the tea," said Elfie, ''for 
Fye got a bad headache. My head feels as 
if you and Allan had been knocking it about. 
I should think Allan must have a headache, 
too. Hannah had better call him in to have 
some tea. I never used to have headaches," 
sighed Elfie ; '' but now I'm always having 
them." 

In the course of that evening, while Elfie 
was playing h^zique with me, Allan dropped 
off to sleep. The newspaper he had been 
reading folded on his knee, his head leahed 
back against his chair, he seemed to sleep 
profoundly ; and in that sleep, his head so 
thrown back, he looked so ill, so death-like, 
that I called Elfie's attention to it. 

"Asleep T" she questioned. " Not very po- 
lite of him, is it. Aunt Hammond f But I 
don't think he sleeps well at night." 

" Don't you see how ill he looks, Elfie — 
how thin he has grown — how sallow and 
sunken his face is T" 

" He can't be very strong, certainly," she 
said ; " for when we Jiave been riding, pffcen, 
when I am not the least tired, he seems 
completely what he calls used up." 

''He certainly is not strong, he certainly 
is not well. Any man who looks like that 
in his sleep must have something serious the 
matter with him." 

" You speak to me as if it were my fault ! 
Can I help it ?" 

" God only knows." 



No more passed just then, but her eyes 
presently wandered back to his face. 

"Poor fellow!" she said, presently; "I 
know yon think he is not happy. Well, 
sometimes lately I have wondered whether, 
for him, it might not be a fortunate accident 
if I were to get killed in the hunting-field, 
as he seems to think I shall be. I have won- 
dered whether then, after a time, he woald 
marry Angela. I have wondered whether, 
if he did, he would be happy." 

" He was quite free to have married her, 
had he chosen, when he chose you, Elfie." 

" But then, because I am so lovely to look 
at, he believed me to be an angeL - Now he 
knows what I am, he would not choose me 
again. What a pity it seems," she added, 
with quite a thoughtful fold on her forehead, 
"that for a mistake of that kind i)eople 
should have to suffer all their lives. Tea," 
she concluded, " if I died, if I were killed, he 
would marry Angela. But I don't want to 
die, I don't want to be killed. I don't want 
him to marry Angela." 

In this way Elfie touched the deepest 
mysteries of death and life, luid love and 
sorrow! 

But something of softened thonghtfolness 
had overspread her face, and her Yoice had 
something in it different from its usual clear 
thinness. of chirping intonation. After a mo- 
ment, too, she stole softly to her husband's 
side, and, one hand under his chin, one on the 
top of his head, kissed him on the month. 
He woke in wonder, and then she spoiled the 
pretty action, asking, 

" Were you dreaming, Allan f And did yon 
think it was Angela T" 

Why such a question should anger him she 
seemed unable to understand ; and she show- 
ed herself aggrieved that hejsv^as not flatte^ 
ed by her kiss, and grateful for it. 

Oh dear, oh dear, how tired I was when 
they left me ! how glad that they should go 
home ! And yet I was half afraid to think 
of them as left alone together at home. ^ 




CHAPTER XIII. 



WHEN, some weeks after that evening, 
I got out again, it was the crocus sea- 
son ; and the sunshine of a fine March day 
— such a day for warmth and stillness, and 
for persistency of sunshine, as seldom comes 
to us so early in the year — ^had set alight all 
the till now shaded and shielded lamps of 
crocus-fire with which the rich dark mould 
of my beds and borders was thickly bossed. 

How delicious it was to be out again! 
How grateful to old limbs is the warmth of 
the spring sun ! I lifted my old face up to 
it, I stretched my old hands out into it; its 
good seemed to penetrate to the marrow of 
my bones ! The tears came to my eyes as 
my heart thanked God that he suffered me 
once more to behold his fair yearly miracle 
of spring. 

Hannah said I was staying out too long 
and too late. As the declining sun lost 
something of his power, my crocuses began 
to fold protecting petals over the golden glo- 
ry of their hearts ; the humming of the bees 
about them became drowsy and intermittent ; 
I made up my mind that I really must go in. 

I was taking my last turn, my last loving 
sniffs of the violet, hyacinth, mezereon, and 
sweet-brier scented air, giving my lost lov- 
ing looks to my beds and borders, when I 
heard wheels in the lane, and, a few moments 
after, one of the Braithwait carriages was 
stopping at my gate. 

Hannah went to see what this meant, and 
letorned, telling me the carriage was empty, 
and bringing me a penciled note. 

Though Hannah urged me to go indoors, 
leminding me I should want my glasses, I 
tore the note open, and managed to make out 
its contents as I stood there in the sunshine. 
Its contents were no more than an impera- 
tive demand that I should go at once to 
-Braithwait in the brougham sent for^mc^,;:^' 

The suddenness of the summop6,'aud the' 
Vague certainty of some sort of evil that 
Seized me tamed me, giddy and sick, which 



sufficiently proved to Hannah, at whose arm 
I was glad to clutch, that I was not fit 
to stir from home. Fit or unfit, I had, of 
course, as I made Hannah understand, no 
choice but to go. 

Hannah then begged to go with me, and 
it would have been a comfort to me to have 
taken her, hot the only thing not absolutely 
trustworthy about Hannah was her tongue ; 
and in my ignorance of what had happened, 
or was happening, at Braithwait, I thought 
it wiser to go alone. After I was in the car- 
riage, I looked back at my beloved cottage 
and garden with a presentiment that it 
might be long before I saw them again. 

When I got near the house, I thought I 
saw Allan's face at one of the library win- 
dows. When the hall-door was opened to 
me, Allan was standing in the library door; 
but he drew back and shut himself in when 
he saw that Elfie's maid was waiting for me. 
It was not my old friend Markham, but tfio 
younger maid, Parker, whom Elfie gerfeml- 
ly preferred, who was there, and who asked 
that I would go tip stairs at once to her mis- 
tress. 

" Is your mistress ill V I questioned. 

" I don't know, ma'am," the girl answer- 
ed. This seemed to me a strange answer, 
and I noticed that Parker, whose arched 
black brows over timid brown eyes always 
gave her rather a scared look, looked more 
scared than usual. Her fright infected me. 
I had to ask for the help of her arm np the 
stairs. 

I was taken first into Elfie's dressing- 
room ; but no one was there except one of 
the under house-maids, whom I knew, and 
who was kneeling on the floor, with a buck- 
et of hot water beside her, rubbing away 
at the carpet with soap and flannel. This 
seemed to me very odd ; and with that glad- 
ness- to, catch at trifles, especially at impor- 
tant crises, of which I am now often con- 
sciousj and \«lQi<i\i,\ wiYSQ«fc^N& ^cfwe^ ^'t ^^s^ 
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signs of the weakeued mind of old age, I 
stopped to ask what it meant. 

Molly, Tvithont answering me, looked ap- 
pealingly at Parker, and I saw that Molly's 
round red face had something of that same 
scared look. Parker spoke : 

" Please, Miss Hammond, ma'am, we don'fc 
any of ns know, nnless it's Mrs. Markham, 
what has happened, for the grooms haven't 
been homo yet. But there's seemingly been 
some bad accident. My mistress dropped 
her skirt here, and there was blood on it, 
and she won't be satisfied as the blood is 
washed out. Six buckets of water has Mrs. 
Markham had to make Molly bring, and al- 
ways rub, rubbing, and, to begin with, there 
was nothing there as any body could see !" 

*' What is all this chattering about f " ask- 
ed Markham, appearing at this moment at 
the door of Elfie's bedroom.' "Oh, Miss 
Hammond, ma'am, I'm glad indeed to see 
you ! Molly, you can go now ; and Parker, 
you get Miss Hammond some tea, there's a 
good girl." 

Markham led mo into the bedroom where 
Elfie was, and before I had time to look at 
her Elfie had sprung upon my neck, as a 
chased and frightened wild thing might 
spring at any chance of safety, and was 
clinging to mo. I tottered ; had she not been 
so light a weight, wo should both have fallen 
to the ground. 

"I'll wait in the dressing-room, in case 
yon should want me," said Markham, as she 
withdrew; "and you may know, ma'am, as 
it is only me as will be there," she added, 
significantly. 

Elfie now released me, except for still 
clutching my hand. I sank into a chair, 
and she crouched down on the floor beside 
me. 

"What IB it! What has happened!" I 
asked, when I had got my breath enough 
to speak. 

She tightened her hold of my hand, but 
she did not answer me. 

Attentively considering her, I found her 
strangely altered, in a way difficult to ex- 
plain, but she had the look of one whose 
flesh is still a-creep, whose hair is still astir 
after beholding some horrible vision. 

She made my flesh creep and my hair stir, 
when, by-and-by, not having replied to any 
of my questions, she questioned in her turn. 

"Do you see blood still about mef Do 
yon smell me of blood f I have washed and 
washed^ bat It iron't wash off!" She visibly 



sickened with self-disgust as she spoke. I 
could see the curdling of her skin as if with 
cold, and her wide eyes widened yet more iii 
wild dismay. 

"For Heaven's sake, Elfie, talk sober 
sense, and tell me what has happened!" 

" You don't look at me as Allan does," she 
went on, without paying any heed to my 
words — " as if he wouldn't touch me if he 
could help it, even with the tip of his boot 
You don't look at me like that :" she pressed 
closer and closer against my knees, watch- 
ing my face as she did so. " But I forget, 
you don't know what he knows! Perhaps 
you will look at me as he does when yoa 
know what he knows t" 

"Of what wickedness have you been 
guilty, Elfie t" 

" It's too horrible to speak of, but I'm see- 
ing it ever since ! As he died, he cursed me. 
Does that matter, if he was so wicked! 
Wherever I look I see blood, blood, and his 
eyes as he cursed me, and I can't get the 
smell of blood out of my nostrils." 

What could I think except that she iras 
madf 

Allan had written to me ; I had seen Al- 
lan's face at a window, Allan himself at the 
library door. She would not speak of Allan 
as " so wicked;" her words could not concern 
Allan ; otherwise, what thought could have 
occurred to me, but that Allan was dead, had 
died by his own hand, cursing his wife as he 
died! 

There came a knock at the door. Elfie 
started up as if for flight. I said, "Come in," 
and it was Allan who entered. Keeping her 
eyes on him, as in the fascination of fear, El- 
fie receded as he advanced, till she reached 
the farthest comer of the room ; there she 
sank down in a little white heap upon the 
ground. 

Without recognizing his wife's presence 
even by a look, Allan, saying, 

" Excuse me if I hurry you, but I have no 
time to lose," asked me to go with him ftt 
once to the library. There was some sonnd 
from Elfie as I left the room, but my ba^^ 
was tightly held by Allan's arm, and hehiuf" 
ried me forward. 

" Don't lose sight of your mistress,'' 1»® 
said, as we passed Markham in the dressing- 
room. 

"What has she told yon!" he demanded, 
as soon as he had deposited mb in a cbair, 
after we had reached the library. 

" She has told me nothing.'' 
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'^Absolutely, nothing f Yon don't mean, 
do you, that she has not spoken f" 

'^A few wild words about blood. She 
seems, 'poor child, to have suffered some 
shock that has unsettled her mind." 

" May you be able to keep your pity for 
her. Miss Hammond ! If she could fee}, she 
would indeed need it." 

'' Be so good as to tell me whatever it is I 
have to hear simply, at ouce, in few words. 
But that I see you both, physically unharm- 
ed—" 

^'Grod forgive me if I sin in sayiug, Would 
to God you saw us both dead — innocently 
dead, with honor saved." 



I folded my hands, resigning myself with 
a halfH9avage sort of patience, to wait till his 
ravings should end : resolving not to ques- 
tion any more, just to wait till he should 
choose to speak — a resolution I kept about 
as long as was to be expected. 

" You say she said a few wild words of 
blood ?" 

'^ Of blood, and of the eyes of some man 
who cursed her as he died." 

*' Sir Granton Brakespear was the man." 

« You killed him V I felt my old head be- 
gin to move tremulously, without any power 
to steady it. 

"No— she did." 



CHAPTER XrV. 



I HAVE been trying, but I find it quite im- 
possible, with my old woman's uncertain 
and halting memory, to disentangle what I 
learned this day, at this interview with Al- 
lan, of the event of the day, and of what had 
preceded and led up to it, from what I learn- 
ed later and from different sources — from 
Elfie herself, from Sir Granton's nieces, and 
from gossip of the neighborhood. 

I might, perhaps, with great labor and 
pain, and at great length, be able to do it if 
I wrote the narrative many times over, put- 
ting separately "what he said," "what she 
said," "what they said," "what the world 
said;" but who would care to read my dif- 
ferent versions of the same miserable story f 
Wishing to tell all there is to tell as briefly 
as may be, I find it is no use to try to give 
the different bits of knowledge in the order 
in which they came to me. 

Among other things that I came to know, 
either on that day or very shortly afterward, 
was this — ^that Sir Granton Brakespear had, 
in the first instance, singled out Elfie for his 
objectionable assiduities from the wish to 
revenge on Elfie's husband Edgar Bamsay's 
supposed wrongs. Edgar Ramsay, with his 
Sonny, somewhat effeminate sort of beauty, 
his taking ways and winning wiles, was the 
kind of young man to receive from older 
men of Sir Granton Brakespear's type some- 
thing of the protecting partisanship and un- 
limited license they accord to pretty and 
light-hieatted women; while Allan's blame- 
iesB life, and the high-minded, high-handed 
aosteiity of his conduct (austerity which 



had not yet been toned down by that gra- 
cious tolerance which comes with the riper 
wisdom of a wider experience, and is needed 
to make righteousness not only not offensive 
but attractive), was a standing reproach and 
a thorn in the flesh of this hoary sinner. 

Out of complaisance for Edgar and malice 
toward Allan, Sir Granton Brakespear had, I 
found, first begun his persecution of Elfie ; 
but, no doubt, he was afterward to a great 
extent befooled by the fascination of Elfie's 
seeming artlessness and by her exceeding 
beauty. 

Knowing, as Allan did, that if he openly 
quarreled with Sir Grantouj Elfie's name 
would inevitably be dragged into the quar- 
rel, in a way that must be iujarious to any 
woman's fair fame, Allan had at last forbid- 
den Elfie to hunt any more, as the only way 
of protecting her from the old wretch's im- 
portunities. "Old wretch!" Ought I to have 
called a dead man thatf Why not? 1 
think, sometimes, we some of us carry too 
far our obedience to the saw that forbids us 
to speak ill of the dead. That it was Allan 
himself who told me of his having forbidden 
Elfie to ride to hounds any more, I have this 
reason for remembering — that he added, 
with the concentrated bitterness of disgust 
in his tone with which throughout he spoke 
of his wife, 

" She yielded to my wish so readily that, 
had I not been a fool, knowing her, I should 
also have known that she was j^nning to 
deceive me, planning treacherously to evade 
my commfMid." 
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So lie said, while from El fie I learned later 
that Bbe had yielded to his command with 
real readiness, glad to have it laid upon her, 
hecause she had herself just begun to bo 
both offended and frightened at the growing 
assurance of Sir Granton's manner; at the 
coarse boldness of his expressions of admira- 
tion; at the fiery glances ho at every oppor- 
tunity bent upon her ; at the carelessness ho 
showed as to who heard his words and noted 
his glances ; and, abovo all, at the insolence 
with which he had once or twice lately al- 
lowed himself to treat her husband. Elfie 
must have been far more of a fool than she 
was not to have come to some idea of what 
these things meant. She had, therefore, been 
glad to have Allan's command laid before 
her. 

Seeing what followed, however, it would 
have been quite too much to expect that 
Allan should have believed in such reasons 
as those, which were the true reasons, of his 
wife's docility of acquiescence, even had she 
pleaded them. But I believed in them. 

Two days before this fatal day, Allan and 
Elfie had dined at one of the great houses 
(as humble I had from my youth up been in 
the habit of calling them) of the neighbor- 
hood, where also dined Sir Granton Brake- 
spear. The mistress of the house was a dis- 
tant relation of Allan's. I suspect it was from 
Allan that I heard what happened then. At 
dinner he chanced to mention that the day 
but one after he would have to be in York 
to attend a political meetiug. This meeting 
was one (as every body present knew) at 
which his friend, Howard Howard, of Cas- 
tle Howard, who had offered himself as the 
Liberal representative of the county at the 
forthcoming election, was to meet the Liber- 
al electors. 

Allan had no sooner alluded to this meet- 
ing than Sir Granton Brake3pi9ar hod called 
out, in a blustering and meant-to-be offen- 
sive manner, that it was just like those low 
Radical fellows to fix upon the very day of 
the last, and what was to be the most brill- 
iant, meet of the season for their cursed 
meeting. 

Now, I call myself a Tory, because in my 
youth all my friends were Tories; but I 
liked Allan all the better for being a Liber- 
al. He was at the age when a man of his 
position should be a Liberal ; when his bet- 
ter qualities (his generosity, for instance, 
and his power of sympathy with his fellow- 
men) were likely to make him a Liberal ; 



I but he was by no means a Radical^ nor was 
i his friend, Howard Howard. Sir Gcanton 
I Brakespear, who had never at any time of 
I his life, old or young, been any thing*a good 
, man should be, was a Tory of the most self- 
ish, grasping, narrow -hearted, hot-headed, 
rabid fashion of Toryism. Difference of 
political opinion was hardly needed to add 
acrimony to the feeling between these two, 
but doubtless it counted for one element in 
Sir Granton's hatred of Allan. 

In the same blustering and intentionally 
offensive manner Sir Granton had gone on 
to say that, whatever the nature of Allan's 
engagements might be, he must not rob the 
field of its chief ornament, its bright, partic- 
ular star ; he must allow Mrs. Braithwait to 
ride. This said so dictatorially as to sound 
like a command. 

To which Allan answered — no doubt 
with sufficient cold haughtiness — ^that Mrs. 
Braithwait had given up hunting, at all 
events for this season. 

Sir Granton, on that, broke out again — 
this time in sneering, contemptuous com- 
ment on the contradiction between the na- 
tional and domestic policy of a man who 
could set up as a liberator of his race, a re- 
dresser of the wrongs of humanity, and all 
that sort of humbug, and could be enough 
of a home tyrant to lay an embargo on his 
lovely little wife's gratifying what he. Sir 
Granton, who had the honor of being very 
much in her confidence, knew to be the de- 
sire of her heart. He finished up by saying, 

" Mrs. Braithwait won't tell me with her 
own pretty lips that she has given up hunt- 
ing of her own choice. I know better." 

Allan's rage had to bo stifled ; for it was 
just before the ladies left the table that 
this took place. 

" Mrs. Braithwait has given np hunting ; 
and whether she has done so at my wish 
only, or also at her own, can concern no one 
except herself and me ; least of all can it be 
any concern of Sir Granton Brakespear's ;" 
this, doubtless, said in an exasperatingly 
lofty and contemptuous tone. 

The ladies began to look alarmed. The 
host was about to interfere, when the host- 
ess gave the signal of retirement. At that 
moment, Allan declared, there passed be- 
tween Elfie and Sir Granton glances of such 
significance as no man of honor would suf- 
fer to pass between his wife and any other 
man. In this I am certain that Allan, blind- 
ed by anger, was entirely mistaken. TJiere 
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is no doabt the old man had taken too mnch 
wine before he behaved in this way; he 
was ordinarily scrupnlons in observance of 
the outward forms of courtesy; and had not 
before been known to show himself thus 
openly a bully and blackguard; but even 
now it was more by tone than by words 
that he made his speech so stingiugly offen- 
sive. No doubt he had taken too much 
wine ; but he had also, so his nieces told me, 
been made furious by the change of Elfie's 
manner toward him, its distance and its 
coldness, just when he thought — the con- 
temptible old fool and fop — that he had 
completed his conquest of her. 

Sir Granton Brakespear left the dining- 
room very soon after the ladies. Allan fol- 
lowed him as soon as he could do so with- 
out making it evident that he did so. In 
the drawing-room Allan had been immedi- 
ately accosted by his relative and hostess, 
who began to express her sorrow that he 
should have been annoyed in the manner 
he had been, at the same time assuring him 
that he need not be apprehensive of meeting 
Sir Granton at her house again, as he was 
there for the last time. Allan had listened 
impatiently, his eyes meanwhile searching 
the room for Elfie. A blaze of anger in 
those eyes presently made the eyes of his 
hostess turn in the same direction — ^toward 
a conservatory where stood Sir Granton and 
Elfie in apparently earnest talk, his head 
bowed almost low enough for his white 
mustache to touch her pearly shoulder. 

Saying, "I see; I will not detain you" — 
I think I heard this from herself — his hostess 
pnt her hand upon his arm, so saying, and 
did for some instants still detain him, to ad- 
vise him not to suffer himself to be too se- 
riously annoyed by the folly of a man old 
enough to be his wife's grandfather. " Nev- 
ertheless," she added, "we women who 
know Sir Granton's character— of which, no 
doubt, your childish and most lovely little 
wife is ignorant, don't think it nice in a 
woman to let him approach her too closely ; 
and that, perhaps, might be called too close." 

So saying, she passed on, and presently, 
while Allan, struggling through a crowd, 
was making his way toward where he had 
seen his wife, suddenly Elfie's hand was on 
Ms arm. And she was looking up into his 
fkoe, whispering, " Take me home." 

^*1 will send yon home," was his stern- 
toned answer. ''But there is something I 
must do before I can go home myself" 



To -^hich she had immediately replied, 
what he found afterward to be a lie — ^a lie 
he would have been less ready to believe 
had he thought less ill of Elfie, 

" If you mean that you want Sir Granton 
Brakespear to quarrel with him, he is gone." 

Now Elfie told me — ^what again I feel that 
even if she told Allan, of which I am doubt- 
ful, he could not have been expected to be- 
lieve, seeing what followed, and what had 
gone before — told me that nothing pass- 
ed between herself and Sir Granton in the 
conservatory that all the room might not 
have heard — most especially she assured me 
that not one word was spoken of hunting, or 
of the Elfin King, or of Allan's proposed and 
most conveniently timed absence. . She told 
me she had wandered in there because i^ll 
the ladies looked askance at her, and with* 
drew from her approach — that Sir Granton 
had joined her there against her wish, and 
had detained her there against her will, she 
seeking all the time to escape. 

Quite too mnch, I feel, to have expected 
Allan should believe, especially after he had 
heard, as he did hear, when the thing that 
was to happen had happened — that Sir Gran- 
ton Brakespear had wagered heavily that 
night that Mrs. Braithwait should ride, and 
should ride his Elfin King to the famous 
meet on Thursday. 

Quite too much to expect that Allan should 
absolve Elfie from premeditated disobedi- 
ence and treachery, and believe that she 
yielded to the assault of sudden and com- 
plicated temptation. Guilty enough. Heaven 
knows, in doing that. Nevertheless this is 
what I, even then, was able to believe. 

AUan had spent great part of that day in 
seeking Sir Granton Brakespear. who studi- 
ously avoided him — not from cowardice, but 
from the wish to escape the chance of being 
put hora de comhat till he had accomplished 
his purpose. 

Allan had for that day to content himself 
with writing to Sir Granton — a letter which 
promised him, in spite of his white hairs, a 
horsewhipping, if he ever again attempted 
to approach or to address Mrs. Braithwait. 

As to Elfie— 

" The blind fool I was, not to suspect her !*' 
poor Allan said. "All that next day, which 
was only yesterday, though it seems half a 
lifetime ago, she was so sweet, so gentle, 
more nearly tender than I have ever known 
her, I might have known she was plotting 
mischief. I ^VXi \io\» ^wj \\isj^ ^'a^^Sssjiyfis:^ \i» 
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BOBpicion of her, bat I would not entertain 
any ; I thrust it aside. It was too Tile, too 
fool, too diabolical. And overnight, last 
night, she ordered that the pony • carriage 
should be ready early, telling me she would 
spend a good long day with yon, saying, 
smiling up into my face — ^my God, that so 
fair a creature, and innocent to look upon, 



should be so infamous I — 'And then, my poor 
husband, you will know your wisp of a wife 
is safe I' She said this smiling up into my 
face, and said it with something more like 
wistful tenderness than I have ever seen in 
her before ! Ah, she's no ' little fool,' as you 
often almost fondly call her, but she is a lit- 
tle devil." So had said Allan, her husband ! 



CHAPTER XV. 



WELL, on the fatal morning — and it is 
strange to think that this ''fatal 
morning'' was the morning of that day 
whose sunshine lighted all the constellations 
of crocus-flame in my peaceful garden — al- 
most as soon as Allan had fairly started on his 
drive to the station for York (I must be tell- 
ing now what I heard from Elfle and from Sir 
Granton Brakespear's nieces), while Elfie, 
before preparing for her visit to me, was 
lounging in the sunny bow-window of the 
breakfast -room, intoxicating herself with 
the perfume of her hyacinths — a perfume 
which, since then, always turns her faint — 
and feeling, as she owns, somewhat caged 
and captured, by having on such an inspirit- 
ing morning nothing to look forward to but 
first a tame drive along the lanes and then 
a tedious day with an old woman — sudden- 
ly, as if by enchantment. Sir Granton Brake- 
si)ear, on his Elfln King, with two of his gay 
nieces, veils, curls, and feathers flying, skirts 
backward blown, merry* ringing talk and 
laughter, all vivid life and motion — just 
that for which Elfie herself was longing — 
dashed up the drive and rode straight up to 
her window. 

The women, I will not call them ladies — 
they were not, at all events, what we called 
ladies when I was young — ^they were loud 
and bold, but not bad girls, greeted Elfle 
with shrill exclamation and complaint, see- 
ing her in white morning-dress, all fine cam- 
bric and lace and lilac ribbons, as they de- 
scribed it, instead of in her habit, as they 
had expected. They had been told that it 
was an arranged thing between Elfie and 
their uncle that they should fetch Elfie as 
soon as her husband was safely out of the 
way. They had entered into "the fun of 
it." It had been presented to them as a 
good joke, and they had so accepted it, for 
ate fan^B Bake, and to please an uncle from 



whom they were always receiving welcome 
and handsome gifts. 

To their clamor Elfie says she answered 
carelessly, asking why should she be ready, 
when she was not, as they must know, going 
to ride t As she spoke, she says, her eyes 
were for that tangible form of temptation 
in which the devil appealed to her — ^the jet- 
black, superb, and splendid Elfin King ; and 
she allowed herself to step out of the win- 
dow on to the gravel, to stroke with her 
jeweled white hand — ^which the action show- 
ed to such advantage (of this she confessed 
to having been quite conscious) — ^the glossy 
black neck of the creature who for months 
past had haunted her dreams. As she did 
this. Sir Granton dismounted and stood by 
her side ; he laid his hand on her hand and 
spoke into her ear. He spoke, his nieces 
said, at some length and with much empha- 
sis, interrupted, now and again, by Elfie, 
whose cheeks had flushed and whose eyes 
flashed, as it seemed to them, with anger ; 
and it seemed to them with real anger 
that she clenched her pearly teeth as she 
listened, and hardly parted them when she 
spoke. 

It was only a few sentences, and toward 
the end of the talk, that the girls were able 
to overhear. 

From Elfie. " If I do it, m do it because 
I hate you ; because I hate you Pll do it, if 
I do it ; and it shaU be you who shall bit- 
terly repent it hereafter." 

That she spoke those words, Elfie remem- 
bers; but exactly what she meant by the 
last of them, when she spoke them, she has 
never been able to tell me. 

A reckless, restless, ruthless devil of re- 
volt — of revolt against all law, all authority, 
all restraint — seemed to wake -within her; 
while, at the same time, she was conscious 
of burning hatred of the man who woke it. 
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and of intense desire for revenge. She says 
ehe felt all hatred; and a keen delight in 
hating. She hated Allan at that moment, 
because he was noble ; herself, becanse she 
was vile; but, most of all, she hated the 
man whose words she was letting tannt and 
sting and madden her into the insurrection 
she could not think that Allan would ever 
forgive. 

To her the old wretch answered, 

"Why you do it, if you do it — but I know 
you don't dare do it — I don't care, and for 
what comes after I don't care. * Hereafter' 
has to take care of itself with me. If yon 
ride to-day, and ride my Elfin King — ^but I 
know you don't dare do either T — what will 
may come after. You think your Blue 
Beard will kill me for tampering with his 
Fatima. Let him try ! Anyway, no harm 
shall touch you, my beauty ; and you shall 
find how much better it is to be an old man's 
darling than a young tyrant's slave." 

It was this, or something Just like this, 
he said, Elfie is sure. And to this she an- 
swered, 

«I hate you, and I'll do it; I'll do it be- 
cause I hate you; and my husband will kill 
you! Ride round to the stables and tell 
them to saddle Mayfiower." 

"Why have Mayflower out? My groom 
is waiting close by with my horse; why 
not have the Elfin King saddled with your 
saddle at once T" 

" Because I do not chose," Elfie answered. 
" I do not choose to mount your horse while 
I am on my husband's ground." 
' "So!" 

"Also, I choose that when I mount the 
Elfin King, you shall ride Mayflower." 

Sir Granton Brakespear had only to obey. 
Triumphant as he was, he was, nevertheless, 
perplexed by the disdainful, imperious, al- 
most fierce manner of Elfie, and by the 
hearty good- will of her " I hate you." 

While they all waited for Elfie, he said to 
his nieces, 

"What has the little witch got in her 
mindf Some mischief! She's a piquante 
little lady, at all events ! By no means the 
fool young Edgar described her!" 

It was not till they had passed the Braith- 
wait boundaries that Elfie would have the 
saddles changed. Then, when she was once 
mounted on the Elfin King, there began the 
supreme hour of the wicked elf nature in her. 

From the first (both Elfie said and his 
nieces sold) the old man seemed ill at eoso 



on Elfie's hot-tempered and yet timid and 
very tender-mouthed mare. He declared it 
was like riding a bird rather than a horse ; 
that there was nothing to pull against. 
Elfie could see, plainly enough, that May- 
flower was ill-pleased and ill-suited with her 
heavy-handed and fiery-tempered rider; and 
Elfie lost no chance of stimulating the ill* 
feeling between ridden and rider. 

Yes, Elfie's wicked elf nature got com- 
pletely the upper hand, and had its supreme 
hour that morning. She was realizing her 
long ambition ; she was riding the glorious 
and the forbidden (doubtless here lay the 
charm) Elfiin King. She felt, she said, all 
fire and flame. She looked, they said, like 
some beautiful fiend on a demon charger, 
whose dire delight might be to tempt men 
on to danger and to death. 

Kealizing the long ambition of one part 
of her nature — ^riding the Elfin King — she 
also had, by-and-by, to realize what this ride 
would cost her other nature ; and through 
the delirious madness of her intoxication she 
became by-and-by more and more conscious 
of something of dead -weight and pain — 
something; that must, she supposed, be what 
people call remorse and despair, when the 
thought of her husband crossed her. 

There was that, too, which at once stung 
the wretched girl to the quick, and. stimula- 
ted her to madder madness, in the way she 
was received in the field. She was without 
her husband; she was with Sir Granton 
Brakespear; she was riding Sir Granton 
Brakespear's horse. There were very few 
who doubted what this must mean in the 
past, or what it must promise for the future. 

So looks maliciously askance, from those 
who looked at her at all, among the women, 
greeted Elfie ; looks maliciously askance, ac- 
companied by a careful drawing off of those 
whom she approached, with one exception — 
that exception a woman of whose existence 
her husband had forbidden her to seem 
aware, and who now made advances toward 
her of fellowship and friendship! And 
while the women, with this one fatally sig- 
nificant exception, avoided her, the men (sav- 
ing the nobler and better among them, of 
whom some were her husband's friends — and 
these gave her stem or pitying looks, or de- 
clined to recognize her), lost no opportunity 
of gathering about her, and of showing her 
what like are the words and ways of such 
men toward women when the veil of defer- 
ence baa A^een. Qj»\pg^. 
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Most miserable Elfie ! Of coarse, the more 
heavily was pressed home upon her the in- 
terpretation by the ontside world of what 
she had done, the wilder grew her reckless- 
ness of danger and her assumed gayety, as 
she courted rather than shunned death. 

Sir Granton Brakespear had grown fairly 
frightened, for himself, for his horse, and for 
her. Elfie knew it, and taunted him with it, 
and irritated his horse on which she rode, 
her horse on which he rode, in every con- 
ceivable fashion. 

The tender and timid but high-spirited 
Mayflower had long been quivering all over 
with nervous excitement, half of anger, half 
of fear. Had not Elfle been more of a fiend 
than of a woman by this time, she must have 
had that pity for her favorite which she 
might fail to feel for the man who rode it. 
But she had no pity — her mirthless, mock- 
ing laughter increased the blind rage of 
horse and of man. It became a struggle be- 
tween temper and temper, of rider and of 
ridden. 

Presently, at some almost impossible fence, 
refused by the rest of the field, insisted on 
by Elfie, came the final fatal tug of war. To 
kicking, rearing, plunging, shouting, scream- 
ing, cursing succeeded silence, and, after a 
few instants, stillness. 

An imprecation had been shrieked at Elfie 



in the glare and the throes of a last agony. 
Then the cursing tongue was silent forever 
— the glaring eyes forever extinct. Horse 
and rider lay a confused mass, first of convuls- 
ive and then of motionless death, at which 
they told me Elfie sat and stared — stared 
sfcupidly, as if not recognizing on what it 
was she looked. 

There was blood upon Elfie — there was 
blood upon her skirt — blood upon her ermine- 
trimmed tunic and white gloves — splashes 
of blood, too, upon her cheek ; there was also 
blood upon her conscience. She knew, what 
in the furious excitement and mad confusion 
of the last moment had escaped the recogni- 
tion of any one else, that it was a blow from 
the hoi-se she rode, his own Elfin Eling, that 
had shattered that white head as it reached 
the ground. 

The noble creature seemed to know it too. 
It stood now perfectly still; and perfectly 
still, and staring straight down upon the 
horror on the ground, sat Elfie, from whose 
hands the reins had dropped. 

The silence and the stillness interposed be- 
tween the mad confusion which was past, and 
the horrified stir and bustle which must 
come, probably lasted only & few moments j 
but it was during these moments that Allan, 
all breathless with rage and hot haste, had 
ridden up. 




OHAPTEE XVI. 



/"^N reacblng tlie Btatioo, Allan had fonnd 
^-^ ft telegram from York, whicli had not 
been sent on to Braithwait lest it ohoald 
HUBS bim, waiting for him-r-a telegram ^Lich 
told him of the postponement till the nest 
da7 of the meeting he had been going to 
York to attend. He retorned to Braithirait 
immediately. 

When Marlibam met him trith the nowa 
how and with whom his nife had ridden 
ont, he had seemed, he said, to be hearing 
what he knew alreadj. To Harkham, she 
told me, be epoke no word, except to aek the 
one qaeetiott, aa he looked at his watch, 
" What time was it when she started V 

Biding after them as soon as it had been 
poswble to get npon a horse, his soul must 
hare been a very hell of evil and violent 
passions within him. He knew, he told me, 
~ what be meant to do ; he had been openly 
ODtraged and insolted, and openly he meant 
to take the .first part of his revenge. To 
preserve the honor of liia good old name be- 
ing now, in his morbid imagination, impossi- 
ble, there only remained to avenge it. Sir 
Orant-on Brakespear had been warned ; old 
nail aa he was, he shonld Ceel the losb of a 
liunting-whip abont his shoulders. In the 
eneonnter that must come afterward, there 
■wonld be no iueqnality. Sir Granton was 
known to be a good shot ; known to have, 
in spite of his years and of his frequent ex- 
cesses, a steady band ; not that Allan, as he 
owned, wonld then, in his first rage, have 
ahnnned an unequal eneonnter in which the 
advantage shonld have. been on bis own side. 
Thongh he might not care to live, he cared 
Btill less to leave bis enemy alive behind 
Lim. Not fiom cowardice, but simply to io- 
snre the death of that enemy, he would have 
preferred to shoot him wiChoaC oSeriiig him- 
eelf for bis shot. Mnrder first, and after- 
ward, if he wished to die, enicide wonld have 
been hia oholoe. 

Old woman as I am, Christian woman as 



I hope I am, I find it easy, putting myself in 
hia place, to understand that 1 

After Virions ridbg, in this hot haste of ' 
black and bitter and deatlily rage, he had 
come upon the scene I hare tried to indicate 
(Heaven knows how vividly, and often it baa 
been before my mind's eye '. although^ thank 
God, my physical eyes were spared the look- 
ing on it) Just at the breathless, appalled 
pause between the mad confusion that had 
been and the horrified bnstle that would be. 

No donbt he experienced some tremen- 
dous revulsion of feeling, fiudiag vengeance 
thus taken out of his hands ; hut what he 
experienced he has never been able to recalL 
No doubt, too, all his best instincts were 
shocked to see his wife sitting there, erect 
in her saddle, staring with dead-seeming 
face, with wide eyes and parted lips, at^snch 
a sight ae most women, and not a few men, 
wonld hardly have borne to look upon for . 
one moment. Sir Qranton's niec«s arriving 
at the spot directly after Allan, screamed 
and iainted. Bat Elfle seemed as if, in blank 
iMwilderment too dense to let even honor 
through, she wonld have sat there forever, 
had not Allan placked her trota her saddle, 
and half dragged, half carried her clear of 
the group encompassing that mass of death. 

Elfie told me afterward that, on seeing 
her husband, she had been only conscious of 
the comfort of his presence ; she had felt no 
fear of him, had had no sense or memory of 
her own sin and shame. And what he told 
me of her conduct confirmed this. 

He took her to a farm-honse close by, 
from whence he sent for a carriage in which 
to get her home. He had, he said, to use 
force to free L imself from her clinging bands 
when he gave her into the charge of the 
farmer's wife. She did not Beem to trnder- 
stand any thing the woman said to her, and 
she only spoke once, to ask for water in 
which to wash. She was every now and 
then dUi>ke&.^S7 &iiWA^^^ cj:jcl:«i^i£i:^«.'&^^ 
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der^ as sbe looked, with ineffable disgnst 
and loathing, upon the blood-stains on her 
clothes. 

I asked Allan what had passed between 
himself and his wife — in words — since. To 
which question Allan answered, 

'^Absolutely nothing. In the carriage she 
tried to cling to me. When she found I 
would not have it, she crouched into her 
comer : she said to herself, * When all this 
blood is got rid of, perhaps he will let me 
touch him.' But she did not speak to me, 
nor I to her. When we reached the house, 
Markham was watching for us ; she said to 
Markham, ' There is blood about me,' and 
went at once with Markham to her dressing- 
room." 

So said Allan. From Markham I learned 
how she seemed as if she would neyer be 
satisfied that she had washed and bathed 
enough, that she was free from the blood- 
stains, though she had caused herself to be 
fresh clothed from head to foot. 

''It is a clean soul she needs," said Allan, 
with gloomy fervor — "a clean soul. The 
body is well enough. Was ever so outward- 
ly fair a thing so inwardly false and so 
foulf 

" I doubt, even now," I ventured to an- 
swer to him, "whether the girl's soul — sup- 
posing she has one — is not far cleaner than 
you can believe. With these wicked pranks 
and freaks her soul has had nothing to do. 
Elfie's soul, I have sometimes fancied, is oft- 
en not at home." 

He did not deign to answer my words, but 
went on to tell me what it was he wanted 
of me. Just this : that I should give up my 
peaceful and quiet life — the only life for 
which, at my age, I was the least fit — and 
should remain at Braithwait to take "en- 
tire charge " of Elfie ! 

"If any one has any influence for good 
over her, it is you," he said. " If for any 
human being she has any glimmer of pure 
and wholesome human feeling, it is for you. 
With me she has just gone always from bad 
to worse." 

"And you? What are you meaning to 
do?" I demanded, after some moments of 
suffering silence, during which, while I 
found it impossible to refuse poor Allan 
Braithwait's request (I don't think the pos- 
sibility that I might, would, should, or could 
do so ever occurred to him), I realized some- 
thing of what it would cost me to grant it, 
and Mt it hard tha,% at my age I should be 



robbed of my rest, and should have this 
girl, whom I had got " safely married," thus 
thrust back upon me ! 

"It What am I meaning to do T Fint 
and chiefly, to go away, to get away from 
Braithwait, from England, from any place I 
have ever seen and known." 

" To go away ! For how long T" 

"A question I am not able to answer." 

Then I reminded him of my very consid- 
erable a£pe, of my lately weakened health, 
showing for how short a time, in all proba- 
bility, could I be counted on to take any 
charge of his wife. 

In turn, he showed me how impossible it 
was for him at present to think of any thing 
but getting away, escaping from under the 
same roof that covered her. " The tempta- 
tion is too great," he finished by saying. 

"What temptation f" I sharply demanded. 

He answered that I must know that some 
things were better not put into words ; but 
that I must know how he must be tempted 
to put such a woman as bis wife past all 
power of harming him further, of turning 
and re-turning the knife in the wound, of 
heaping infamy upon infamy. 

After he had said that, there was a silence 
of some length — he busying himself with 
papers lying before him on the table at 
which he sat, I trying to steady my mind: 
to something like a grasp of the situation. 

By-and-by I asked him how his desertion 
of his wife was to be accounted for in the 
neighborhood? To this he answered me, 
with great scorn, I should not find "the 
neighborhood,". which had doubtless fcymed 
its own well-grounded theory of the matter, 
would trouble me with questions ; but that, 
even if it should, there could be no difficul- 
ty for me in replying that his physicians 
had ordered him a long sea-voyage, on which 
he had efmbarked, leaving his wife in my 
care. " For the present," he ended by say- 
ing, "that is enough. The future we may 
leave to explain itself!" 

"But it is bitter irony," I cried, getting 
suddenly excited to a kind of objectless re- 
volt, " to talk of leaving Elfie in my care. 
What care can I take of her at my age,' with 
my infirmities T I feel myself grow feebler 
and more foolish, and my faculties more 
confused, and my nerves less under my con- 
trol, day by day. It is I who qiught to be 
cared for, at my age, and to have quiet com- 
fort. How can I care for Elfie t Is there 
no one else to do it — ^no one f 
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<<As you know, there is no one. I am 
soiry. • I fbel it is hard upon you. But 
what altematiye have If It is not safe for 
me to live with her — ^not safe." 

Becalling words which had escaped him 
at the earlier part of this interview, I now 
said, 

'^ If I make this sacrifice, you will at least 
promise me that you will do yourself no 
violence — ^that you will wait God's time for 
your own death V 

Hie looked up at me with a curious ex- 
pression of face — an expression I could not 
fiftthom. 

'^I am not contemjSlating suicide," he an- 
swered, slowly and reflectively. " In spite 
of the blackness that is all about me, there 
are times when I feel that I am young, and 
that I have hardly tried life ; times when I 
have glimpses of how fair a thing, how 
good, how desirable life might be. Can't 
you see, can't you understand, that my 
temptation is not to put an end to my own 
existence, but to wipe off what I feel to be 
a foul blot upon it f It is from this temp- 
tation that I can only save myself by flight. 
It was not suicide to which lago drove 
Othello, Miss Hammond." 

As he ended, there was in the poor fel- 
low's eyes a depth of sombre savagery which 
made me shndder. 

" Go, go I" I now cried, hurriedly. "And 
God's healing mercy on year madness go 
with you. For Christ's sake, go, and at 
least one old woman will not weary in her 
praying for you." 

At last, and shame upon me that this had 
not happened sooner, my selfish repining for 
lost comfort was shocked to silence. Bat as 
I tried folly to rouse myself to understand 
the danger about me, and the duty before 
me, I seemed to feel myself ageing, growing 
rapidly very, very old, and feebly childish. 
My head took to nodding and wagging 
against my will ; I could not steady it. 

There was again some length of silence. 
Allan appeared to be hunting for a particu- 
lar paper among the confused many with 
which his writing-table was strewn. By- 
and-by, when he had found it, he began, 
glancing at it occasionally as he spoke to 
talk to me of business details and of money 
arrangements. I let him go on some time, 
and then I told him I had no idea what it 
was all about — ^that my mind was much too 
tired to follow him. All I knew was that, 
duxing his absence, Elfie would need little ; 



that the less he left at Elfie's disposal the 
bettor ; that, indeed, it appeared to me; it 
might be a good plan to shut up Braithwait 
for the time of his absence, and to let Elfie 
live with me at my cottage, just as she had 
done before she was married — " safely mar- 
ried," I added, idiotically, without intention. 
I do not think he caught those last words ; 
I hope he did not. 

" If I could look forward to passing on my 
inheritance to a son, to any Braithwait, or 
even to any man who was any thing of an 
honorable gentleman — any man who was not 
a sneak, a coward, a reprobate, a spendthrift, 
and my enemy — ^the economy of such an ar- 
rangement would make it acceptable to me," 
he said. " I have had losses," he went on, 
" and her expenditure has been extravagant ; 
for that I don't blame her, for I never tried 
to check it. But, as things are — ^my heir-at- 
law being who he is — ^you know how fairly 
I might say that ' I hated all my labor which 
I had taken under the sun, because I shall 
leave it unto the man that shall be after me.' 
If I had no tie to life beyond the wish to 
keep Edgar Bamsay out of his inheritance, I 
might in that wish find a sufficient tie. No, 
Miss Hammond, there is little danger that I 
shall give up life while I can keep it. And, 
now I think of it, let me charge you, as I 
shall charge my London men of business, 
whom I propose to see before I leave Lon- 
don, to be very slow and wary in giving any 
heed to rumors of my death, whether fix)m 
illness or by accident. Such rumors are 
only too likely to be put about." 

I tried to speak of hope in some future, of 
the possibility that different causes might 
work together to ameliorate the conditions 
of his life ; that change for the better in his 
own health might make it easier for him to 
endure what might still remain to be en- 
dured ; while some change for good in Elfie, 
brought about by the horror she had expe- 
rienced, and the grief which I felt sure her 
husband's absence would cause her, might 
immensely diminish the sum of what he 
would have to endure. My words sounded 
to myself foolishly feeble and absurdly in- 
adequate ; but they served as well as better 
words, for I do not think Allan even heard 
them. He was again occupied with his pa- 
pers. When my voice ceased to make a 
sound, he looked up and said, 

"Exactly. To Elfie you can explain my 
going away in any manner you may see fit. 
I sometimes wowdenc \i \ ^s(&. \s^^H» ^sodotsde^ 
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wioiig and nnreamuuUe, vheii I \at tajatilt 
blame her and feel enger against her; h8 I 
Bhould bo wrong and UDieasooable if I let 
. myself blame and feel aogei against any 
other noxionaly faarmfiil thing. But toward 
those other nosionsly harmful things of 
which I am thinking we axe not called upon 
to show SQcb forbearance as ahall leave them 
their power to harm, and leave na in their 
power to be harmed. There is the hurting 
difieresce. We may stamp them out." 

Again he made me shnddei by the sombre 
WTftgetyof eyeand voice. I not only knew 
that be would answer in the affirmative 
when I asked him if he meant to leave his 
home and his country nithoat seeing his 
wife again, bnt I wished him to do so. Yet, 
wheii having done bo, be added, hesita- 
tingly, 

" Unless I conld look upon her for one 
moment in her sleep. In her sleep I have 
■een her look I don't know whether most 
child or angel." When he stud this, and 
■aying it, bis face softened, aud his voice 



took a tone of cnrioos jeaming and of t«n- 
ilemeas, I was fool enough to feel my old 
heart stirred with hope. Tet bod Othello 
no tenderness for Desdemona .as he killed 
herT I had been well read in Shakspean 
once, and Allan himself hod bnt just brought 
these characteiB to my mind. Bnt almoet 
immediately the sombre savagery returned 
to his face, and soon, as if he hod forgotten 
my presence, he was absorbed in his ivotk 
among his papers. 

By an Involnntory groan I presently re- 
called myself to his consciousness. Then 
ho looked up and said, 

" You should get some rest ; yon are very 
tired. I will ring, and tell them to send 
Murkhom." As he spoke, he rose and rang; 

"And am I to take my final leave of yon 
now, Allan Broithwait t" I questioned. 

" No, oh no ; I hare many bonrs" work tie- 
foie me. At earliest, It can be only the midr 
night train by which I can get off; probalilf 
it will not be till the two o'clock momiog 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



'IIT progress along passages and np stairs, 
-lUL leaning on Markham's arm — to her best 
care Allan had commended me — ^was very 
slow. I was cold and sick at heart, and my 
limbs jfelt leaden-weighted. 

''She wants yon, ma'am/' said Markham ; 
" she's been alone alnjost ever since you left 
her. She won't suffer me nor Parker in the 
room, except jost while we lighted it np ; 
bnt she wants yon, ma'am. She said as yon 
was to be brought np to her directly as you 
left master." Markham used an under-tone 
full of mystery. 

I found myself speculating, as I listened to 
this, what sort of change in Markham's feel- 
ings toward Elfie — ^whether in the direction 
of pity or of contemptuous condemnation — 
had caused so scrupulously proper a person 
to substitute that "she" for "my mistress, 
Mrs. Braithwait." I also, in those few mo- 
ments of tedious pilgrimage, speculated on 
the ironies of fate, and the incomprehensi- 
ble dispensations of Providence, which made 
of so feeble an old woman something of a 
ball to be tossed to and fro between that ter- 
rible stem " he," from whom I had just part- 
ed, and this sinful " she," toward whom I was 
xnaking my difficult way. 

When Markham presently, in her discreet 
Voice, the very sound of which promised in- 
violable confidence, as did the whole aspect 
of her iron-gray, closely compressed person, 
asked two or three most discreet questions, I 
could only groan out a request not to be 
spoken to. 

That Markham supposed her mistress to 
be mad was the idea that occurred to me 
when I found that she had turned the key of 
her bedroom-door upon her before obeying 
the summons from Mr. Bi^aithwait, though 
Parker was sitting at work in the dressing- 
room. She could not, anyway, think her 
dangerously mad, for she now dismissed Par- 
ker, and then let me go in alone, telling me 

5 



at the same time that she would, with my 
permission, look at some linen that was to 
be packed for her master while I remained 
with her mistress. 

Elfie's great room was indeed " lighted np," 
lighted aujour, what with blazing fire-light 
and many wax-lights. She had wished this, 
I found, complaining of the cold and the 
dark. In spite of this brilliant lighting up, 
or perhaps because of it, I did not at first see 
Elfie ; I thought the great cage was empty 
and the bird escaped. But after a few mo- 
ments I found that a white heap on a couch 
in a far comer meant Elfie. The white heap 
was soundless and motionless. I had not 
come in quietly, for I had stumbled over a 
footstool, and had nearly fallen ; and in re- 
covering myself I had uttered a pretty sharp 
exclamation of pain, for I had a very tender 
com; nevertheless, there was no stir nor 
speech from Elfie. 

As quickly as I could, with limbs that 
trembled under me, I made my way to her 
couch. Because I could not stand or stoop I 
went down on my stiff old knees beside it, to 
bring my face close to hers. I could not de- 
tect the flicker of an eyelash, the slightest 
sighing breath, or any faintest indication of 
life. But for the absence of any of the rigid- 
ity of death, she might, for the pale and per- 
fect stillness in which she lay — ^in the pret- 
tiest attitude, and one of complete abandon- 
ment, the head thrown back upon the blue- 
veined, inner side of the white, uplifted arm, 
the other hand upon her breast — ^have been 
already one hour dead. 

That she was dead, in spite of the soft ease 
of attitude, suggested itself to me. 

Somehow the brilliant lighting of the room 
seemed to me to make this trance-like still- 
ness of Elfie's the more unnatural and ghast- 

I lifted Elfie's hand from off her breast, 
untied the ribbons fastening her loose wrap- 
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per, and tore open the mnslins, and the laces, 
and fine cambric nndemeath ; but I did this 
as gently as I could, recognizing that, if this 
was a trance in which she lay, any rongh 
awakening wonld have its danger. As gen- 
tly as I could, I laid my hand above her heart 
— how shrunken, brown, and claw - like it 
looked, lying there ! At first I thought there 
was no movement, but by-and-by assured 
myself of a very faint and weak, but regular, 
pulsation. This was sleep, then — deep and 
death-like, but still sleep, and not death it- 
self. 

Lifting np my head when I had satisfied 
myself of this, in one of the room's many mir- 
rors I saw reflected the group we made ; my 
ghoul-like (so it seemed by contrast) ugli- 
ness gloating over Elfie's prostrate, milk- 
white, spotless beauty. 

"Good heavens!" I thought, "could even 
an angry husband look upon her now and 
believe that she was foul of heart f Heart- 
less she may be, but not foul of heart. Soul- 
less, but not with a polluted soul." 

Having as well as I could restored the 
disorder I had made in her dainty drapings, 
I resolved that, if I could manage it, her hus- 
band should look upon her thus and now. 

Th&iouter room was empty, and I did not 
wish to ring a bell, not knowing by whom it 
might be answered; so again I made my 
difficult and painful pilgrimage through the 
great house. I had no hesitation in leaving 
Elfie, confident that she would not wake. 

"You said you would like to look at her 
again if it might be when she slept: she 
Bleeps now," was all I said to Allan. 

" She can sleep P was all his comment ; 
but he rose at once and led me back. 

I made him go in alone. 

"While I waited in the outer room I prayed 
the foolish prayer that she might wake — 
might wake to throw her arms about his 
neck, and by some words of penitence suc- 
ceed in touching the heart which her pas- 
sive and most innocent -looking loveliness 
must already have softened. 

"The gods help those who help them- 
selves." I tried to help on the fulfillment 
of my prayer ; forgetting what might be the 
danger of such a course for Elfie, I brushed 
some toilet ornaments off a table. Falling 
to the grounc*., they broke, and made a con- 
siderable crash. 

I listened, but there was no sound from 
the inner room. 

Thank Qod; my foolish prayer was not 



granted according to its foolishness; thongh, 
at his fit season, he granted the spirit of it 
in his better way. 

The time till Allan came out seemed to 
me long; but whether it was nearer five 
minutes or fifty, I have no means of know- 
ing. 

When ho came out I avoided looking into 
his face. 

" Yon are sure that is sleep V he question- 
ed, as he closed the door upon the room in 
which she lay ; and there was a strange, an 
eager vibration in his voice. " It looks like 
death. When there was that crash in here, 
she never so much as flickered an eyelash. 
It looks like death. Ai'e you sure it is only 
sleep f " 

"I could feel her heart beat. It is not, 
therefore, death," I answered. 

After a pause, " Let her sleep on," was all 
that came from him ; and his voice-was not 
the voice that had just spoken, but one that 
sounded deaf and muffled. 

"You may be certain I shall not wake 
her," I assured him. 

He kept his face turned from me ; he had 
taken up and made show of attentively ex- 
amining some pretty trifle from the dress- 
ing-table. Evidently he did not wish me to 
see his face ; but to a keener ear and quick- 
er intelligence than mine that change of 
voice might have been as significant as any 
expression of face. But I — ^I did not dare 
even to try to understand it ! 

Presently he dropped the thing on which 
his eyes had been for some moments fixed ; 
dropped it suddenly, as if it burned his fin- 
gers, only then noticing, as I, too, only then 
noticed what it was — a snake of massive 
gold Elfie often wore round her throat. 

He looked at his watch then^ and then 
turned toward me. 

"It is later than I thought," he said; 
"hoping you may now soon get to rest, I 
will bid you good-bye now, not to disturb 
you again. You shall hear &om me very 
soon, nothing unforeseen happening. When 
I am away from here I shall be moro master 
of myself." 

I tried to mutter some blessing upon him, 
some prayer for him, but I broke down. 

He took both my hands in his. He kissed 
them, and he kissed my cheek. 

"Believe me, I am not^ as I seem, insensi- 
ble of the sacrifice you are making for me. 
God only can reward you. He will, in the 
consciousness that you have prevented the 
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heaping up of • crime upon crime, madness 
upon madness, misery upon misery !" 

Directly lie released my hands, I was busy 



with my handkerchief; when I looked up he 
was gone, and there stood Markham waiting 
to take me to my own rooms. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



" IVT^T tl^® rooms yon had before this, 

•^ Miss Hammond, ma'am," said Mark- 
ham^ guiding me in a different direction 
tcom that I had been about to take. " Your 
own rooms, as was meant to be a pleasant 
surprise to you, wasn't quite ready then. 
It's not much as you'll care about pleasant- 
ness and surprises to-night, I know, ma'am," 
she added, as she led me into a very para- 
dise (an old woman's paradise, remember) 
of elegant and luxurious comfortableness. 

I just dropped into a large, low^hair by 
the fireside, and sobbed. When an old wom- 
an once takes to crying, it's not easy for her 
to leave off. 

''Mrs. Hannah will be here soon, ma'am," 
Markham told me, soothingly. " Mr. Braith- 
wait has sent for her. He says my hands 
will be full in looking after my mistress, 
and that you'U be the better for having your 
own woman about you." 

"I could not control my sobbing. I pulled 
pff my bonnet, worn until now, and dashed 
it on to the ground. (My best bonnet, usu- 
ally treated with respect. Of course, Mark- 
ham immediately picked it up.) I threw 
my handkerchief over my head, to sob bo- 
hind it unrestrainedly, as the cottage wom- 
en do behind their aprons. Why — I had 
often wondered — whether to give the sa- 
credness of secrecy to their sorrow, or to 
hide what they might think the unseemly 
working of convulsed features. 

"There's nothing you can do for me. 
XiOok to your mistress," I managed to say to 
3iarkham, who, on that hint, left me. 

I must have sobbed myself to sleep ; for 
the next thing I remember was waking at 
some noise in the room to a confused sense 
of danger and disaster, snatching the hand- 
kerchief off my face to see Hannah replen- 
ishing the fire, and to find by the clock 
upon the mantel-shelf that it was past mid- 
night. 

'' In my opinion it don't do nobody much 
good to sleep out of their beds," observed 
Hannah, answering my bewildered look; 
''bat Mr. Braithwait, as is master here, pres- 



ent or absent, as I suppose, said so particular 
not to wake you, that I've not a done so." 

Hannah's broad, familiar face, in the un- 
familiar room, at first rather added to than 
diminished my bewilderment. I remained 
some time apparently wide awake, but with 
my inner senses still asleep. Then, by de- 
grees, things came back to me. 

" Is Mr. Braithwait gone ?" was my first 
question. 

" But now, ma'am. I heard the carriage 
drive off just before I began to do up the 
fire. It's the two o'clock maU from York to 
London as he's going by, seemingly." 

"And Mrs. Braithwait, Hannah t What 
have you heard of her t" 

" More than enough, ma'am, you may be 
sure," was Hannah's answer. 

" Did she wake before her husband left t" 

" No ; she sleeps as if she never meant to 
wake again. They've undressed her as if 
she'd been a doll — Mrs. Markham has, and 
Parker — and took her up, and laid her in 
her bed, and she never give no sign. But 
now. Miss Hammond, ma'am, would it be 
making too bold in me for me to ask what 
is it as has happened ? For there's foolish 
talk below, ma'am, and there's disrespectful- 
speaking persons ; and if there was one as 
knew the truth to tell it them, why, ma'am, 
a word in season, how good it is." 

"What is it the disrespectful -speaking 
persons are saying, Hannah f " 

"It's in my duty to tell you if you ask. 
Miss Hammond, ma'am ; otherwise, you be- 
ing, like myself, a maiden lady, Hot, of course, 
that I'm a lady, but — ^" 

" Too many words, Hannah ; speak quick 
and plain." 

" The plainness you must forgive, then, 
ma*am, as being your own orders. They 
say, then, ma'am, that Mrs. Braithwait she 
was going to run away from Master Allan — 
Mr. Braithwait, I should say ; that he some- 
how found it out and brought her home; 
that he's sworn a great oath never to see 
her or to speak to her no more ; and that 
he's gone away to destroy hiaaclL TV5L<5k'^ 
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say all thiS| aud there's worse than this they 



n 



say 

'^Tell them Miss Hammond sends thom 
her compliments, and that what she says is, 
that they're fools and liars !'' I exclaimed, in 
a sudden flare-np. 

" Not mnch use, ma'am, if I may say so, 
to tell them that and nothing more. I don't 
think as that wonld pacify them." 

"Nor would it satisfy your curiosity, my 
good Hannah. You can tell them, then, 
that Mrs. Braithwait has ofifended her hus- 
band by doing what was thoughtless, fool- 
ish, wrong — by riding out when he had for- 
bidden her to ride, and in company he did 
not think fit for her; that their master, in 
his anger, has hastened the journey his doc- 
tors had (as they know) ordered him to take; 
that he is going a long sea-voyage, and may 
remain many months abroad. You can tell 
them, too, that their mistress is ill, from 
grief at her disobedience and its conse- 
quences, and also from the fright of having 
seen that old man. Sir Grautou Brakespcar, 
killed, close at her side, aud in a very shock- 
ing manner. You can tell them that." 

Then, partly to hinder her from asking 
more questions, I began to bemoan myself 
to Hannah, crying how tired I was, and how 
bad was my head. On which I had to yield 
to her conmiand that I should get at once be- 
tween sheets (as she expressed it), and after- 
ward should take something of the supper 
she would fetch me. "It's far on to one 
o'clock, it's true," she said, " but I make no 
doubt they're all up still, a gossiping." 

That she herself was not among the gos- 
sipers gave bitterness to the tone in which 
she spoke of them. 

I sent for the last news of Elfie before I 
would allow myself to be either coaxed or 
tempted into that downy nest, for which my 
worn and fevered &ame was longing. In 
Elfie's state there was no change. The old 
family physician had been to see her; by 
whom sent no one seemed to know. He 
had ordered them to do nothing, just to let 
her sleep on, and had said he hoped to see 
me when he should come in the mominsr* 

The waking of that next morning was 
not an enviable sensation! I had upon me 



such a woeful weight of weary conscious- 
ness of painful and difficult work, for which 
my feeble powers were all unfit, awaiting 
me. Still I thanked Ood to find myself 
more capable than I had the night before 
expected ever to feel again. 

It was pretty late in the morning, and 
through one of the windows which Hannah 
had set oi>en there streamed in a very flood 
of sunshine and sweetness and of song. Tlie 
first waves of the full spring-tide were poar- 
ing over wood and dale, rock and stream, 
lawn and bed and border of the Braithwait 
park and shrubberies and gardens. 

As I lay thinking of how the poor young 
master of these fair lands was driven forth 
from his Eden by the lovely creature I had 
bred up to be his scourge, I could have wept 
my heart out for the pity of it, but that my 
old heart felt too hot and dry for tears. I 
tried, iifetead, to lift it up in supplication; 
and then I was just saying to myself, "You 
must rest no longer," was just getting into 
my slippers and my dressing-gown, to go and 
see after Elfie, when Hannah, entering with 
my breakfast-tray, ordered me back t-o bed. 

Mrs. Braithwait's condition was un- 
changed, she told me; she still slept on. 
Dr. Carruthers, who had already been, still 
said nothing was to be done, except to take 
moderate pains not to wake her; he had left 
his kind regards and compliments for me, 
and his promise to call again later in the 
day. 

I wished at least to go and look at Elfie, 
but Hannah decreed that I should not leave 
my room till I had breakfasted. These old 
servants get dreadfully tyrannicaL In this 
world a price has to be paid for every thing 
worth having ; and of such faithful service 
as Hannah's, such tyranny as Hannah's is 
usually the price. 

Many times that day, that night, and tbe 
following morning, I looked at Elfie, soixie- 
times for an hour together, watching besid« 
her. The doctor, after several visits, Xeft 
word that he was to bo sent for directly ^^^ 
woke or gave signs of waking, or if ttx^^ 
seemed to be any change either in her look 
orinthemanner of her breathing. Still she 
slept on. 





CHAPTER XIX. 



AFTER Bleeping two niglits, the whole 
of the day between those nights^ and 
on toward the close of the second day, so 
that eight-and-forty hours had passed since 
aha fell asleep, Elfie suddenly opened her 
eyes while I was sitting by her. She looked 
at me ; I looked at her. It was some time 
before a word was spoken. The room was 
for the moment very light; for the sun, jost 
before setting, had burst from behind a cloud, 
and shone in on the south-western side of a 
large, projecting window. Not wishing to 
speak first, I had time to begin to recognize 
a change in Elfie, a withdrawal of bright- 
ness. She had always been such a radiant 
creature — ^the radiance was gone. Her skin, 
her hair,*her eyes, all seemed to have lost 
their lustre. It was as if some inward light 
had become extinct. Was the elfish gleam 
and glamour forever gone T I say advisedly, 
I had time to begin to recognize this change, 
but only to begin. 

" I want Allan," were Elfie's first words. 
Her voice, too, was changed. It was such a 
joyless, toneless voice as is used by a very 
sick and sullen child. 

When she had said for the third time, 
with no change of tone, and never taking 
her eyes from my face, " I want Allan," I an- 
swered her, keenly watching how she bore 
the words, 

"You will have to live on with that want, 
Elfie, or to die of it." 

"I want Allan," was said, with slightly 
more emphasis. 

" He has gone, Elfie ; he has left you. He 
-went away the night before last while you 
were asleep. He is not coming back again." 

It was something of a wail now with 
which she spoke those same words, " I want 
Allan" — the wail of a sick, spoiled, sulky 
child. 

To all I said she answered only by those 



words, repeated in almost all yarieties of in« 
tonation. 

Had she become an idiot f I wondered. 

I drew up some blinds that had been 
drawn down, letting all the light I could 
into the room, and I studied her face. 

The normal ground color of Elfie's flesh 
was the white yon see in the whitest petal 
of an old-fashioned white rose. I mean such 
white roses as seem to have a potential 
blush within their whiteness (indeed, " the 
maiden's blush" was, in my young days, the 
name given to those roses of which I am 
thinking), a potential blush within their 
whiteness warming that whiteness, but noth- 
ing of that tinge of greenish gold, or of saf- 
fron-yellow, or of salmon-pink, to be found 
in so many modern varieties of white roses. 

That was its normal ground color, but 
on Elfie's face would come and go at slight- 
est cause, almost always, however, physical 
cause, every possible gradation of that clear, 
flame-tinted red, the rose of rose, of such red 
roses as have in their rich red no. bluish 
lights or violet shadows. 

To-day, Elfie's face was of an unvarying, 
opaque dead white. Her eyes, under which 
were bruise -like, dark markings, had that 
curious look of blank absence of outward 
intelligence, together with intense inward 
concentration, something of which is to be 
seen in a cat about to spring upon her prey. 
But it was, I think, her mouth which had 
changed the most, and her mouth had al- 
ways been her most characteristic feature — 
characteristic in its want of character (if it 
is not too paradoxical an abuse of language 
so. to speak) — employing the word character 
to mean written signs of conscience, princi- 
ple, rectitude. I never knew a mouth so 
pretty with all physical prettiness, and so 
completely without spiritual beauty as El- 
fie's had been ; so mobile and so various, and 
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yet never, by any chance, expressing any 
thing better than easy good-homor, mis- 
chievons mirth, enjoyment of life, sense of 
pleasantness, and love of loxnry. Now its 
physical prettiness was gone. It seemed 
drawn and pinched and parched, as I have 
so often seen the mouths of sick children, 
serving only as indexes of the physical de- 
rangement and suffering. As I bent over 
Elfie thus, studying her face searchingly, 
the mouth began to quiver, and the eyes to 
nil : suddenly she threw her arms about my 
neck and drew me down beside her, cheek 
to cheek. 

''I want Allan," was said once again; and 
then she began to cry, a low, plaintive wail- 
ing, most melancholy crying, as of a lost 
child. She cried and she cried ; and some- 
times I cried with her, and sometimes I was 
quiet, because I could cry no more. She 
cried and she cried, till the clinging arms 
relaxed their hold of me ; and I, releasing 
myself, and bringing a light by which to 
look at her, found she was again asleep. 
She had of course touched no food since the 



breakfast-time of that fatal morning. When 
I spoke of this to Dr. Carruthers, for whom 
I had sent, and told him of what had been 
Elfie's only and often-repeated words while 
awake, and told him of my fears about her — 
her state seeming to me like that of a person 
fallen into imbecile melancholy — he treated 
her long fast as a thing of no consequence ; 
for the rest, he only lifted his bushy black 
brows, saying, " Time will show. In these 
cases it is idways difficult to decide how 
much is can not, how much will not.'' And 
then, turning his back upon his patient, 
whom altogether he seemed to think of lit- 
tle or no consequence, he entered into a long 
and interested talk about Allan Braithwait. 
As he left, he said that probably Elfie 
might fast a week with perfect impunity. 
He advised that she should not be asked to 
take food, but that some simple matter, a 
glass of milk, a cup of broth, a plate of 
bread-and-butter, or of biscuits, shoold be 
left in her sight, and in her easy reach, at 
times when she might believe herself to be 
alone. 






CHAPTER XX. 



FOB another day and night things re- 
mained much the same. Sometimes 
Elfie wonld; for a short while, be open-eyed, 
bat even then her mind seemed to be asleep ; 
she did not speak, nor stir, nor touch, nor 
taste the food and drink always set in her 
easy reach. 

On the evening of the third day — it was 
Sunday, and I had, so sure was I that I 
should not want any thing, let both Mark- 
- ham and Parker go to the' evening service at 
a rather distant village church — at Braith- 
wait ehurch there was no evening service — 
' while Hannah had my leave for an hour's 
gossip with an old crony at one of the 
lodges. I was sitting, where Elfie could not 
6oe me, by one of the windows in her room. 
I had been reading, and had not long laid 
down my Bible — at first to listen for a mo- 
ment to the Busmoor bells. Something in 
their irregular sweet music ringing through 
the spring sunset, and athwart the contented 
cawing of homeward circling rooks ; some- 
thing, after they had ended and the sunset 
liad faded, in the clear piping of blackbird, 
and glorious song-gushes of the thrush, some- 
liow caused to sweep through me, wave upon 
W'ave, such a flood of confused memories of 
Vouth, and hope, and love, of how it used to 
^eel in the springs of long ago, when the 
l>ell8' music, and the birds' song, aud the 
33[iellow sunsets, and the '^colored twilights," 
zuid the moon-births, and the scents of flow- 
ers, all seemed merely as so many voices to 
one's own delicious consciousness of beinsc 
^oung and fair, with all the splendid pobdi- 
Xiilities of life, and all its enchanting mys- 
'tieries lying hidden, only lightly folded, close 
^t hand. Such a flood of such niemories as, 
X say, swept through me, with so strong a 
sweep as for the moment to carry me away 
1)6yond recognition of present time aud 
^lace, till some movement of Elfio's, follow- 
ed an instant after by a long and heavy 
«igb, aroused me. 



I had not been able to look at Elfle's state 
with the indifference shown by Dr. Catrath- 
ers. To me it did not seem impossible that 
she might soon sigh out her last breath* 
My heart beat violently as I hastily rose qp 
to go to her. 

Elfie had lifted herself to a sitting posi- 
tion, and was looking about her ; her fiEtco, 
like a white flower, absorbed the twilight, 
which sufficed to show that it was wan and 
drawn. 

"I am disappointed," she breathed out 
in a sighing whisper which I could just 
catch. 

'^ At what are you disappointed ?" I asked 
her, trying to speak very softly. 

She stared at mo blankly a good long time. 

" I am hungry," she then said. " I thought 
I was dead ; but I'm not, and I'm hungry." 

That was all she would say. I poured out 
a cup of milk and gave it to her. 

She only sipped a little, and set it down. 
Again she looked about her with a forlorn 
air of discontent, as if seeking what she did 
not find. Was there any thought of her 
husband in this, I wondered? Then she 
began to cry, a faint whimpering sort of 
crying, as of a disappointed, dissatisfied 
child. But she did not cry long. Probably 
she had not strength enough for much cry- 
ing. When she had left off, I said, tenta- 
tively, wanting to test how far she could 
understand what was said to her, 

" You should be thankful to find yourself 
alive, Elfie ! Yon are not fit to die, poor 
child ; you need to learn to live." 

For all answer she dropped her head back 
among her pillows, sighed out, 

^ I am so tired I" and slept again. 

Next day she allowed herself to be moved 
out of bed and dressed. She took bite or 
sup of whatever food was brought her, with- 
out any heed given, even by a look, to what 
that food might bo, though her former wont 
was to be very delicately, dainty. 
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Two days after tihe was down stuis, then 
Eoou ontdoon, lookiug as if the wind might 
l)iow faor aviij, and the Biuuhine pierce 
tbrangh her ; but not, Ba yet, seemiDg to lul 
any thing physically, not even to bo very 
noticeably weak. She hardly ever apoke, 
A. wonderiog widening of her eyes, and a 
startled twitching of their browa was al- 
most always her onlyanswer to any qneetioQ 
asked her. The few words she did say were 
childish in the ezti«me, bat with a childish- 
ueM quite different &oni that aba bad Mmo- 
tlmes affected formerly: (Ala was real, sim- 
ple, seriona, sincere; that had been at once 
elQsh and coquettish — a mirthful, mischiev- 
ODS mockery. 

Time went on, and no letter from Allan 
and no tidings of him, direct or indirect, 
reached me. Of contse this silence mode 
me increasingly anxioas; for I was certain 
, that when he left me he hod meant that I 
sboold hear firom him very soon. 

I wrote to my good old friend, Mr. Brock, 
senior partner of the firm. Brock & Oreen- 
street, by whom all Braithwait law business 
was always transacted. I got a kind letter 
by retam of post, bnt one that could give 
me no satisfaction. 

Qnite late in the Hftemoon of the day bnt 
one following that on which 1 hod last seen 
him, Hr. Braithwait had called at their of- 
fice, Mr. Brock told me. 

It had been a brief call, Mr. Braithwait 



stating that be had hnt Ju^t arrived in 
town ; that he had, by letter, token his 
passage on board the Ifortk Star, and must 
Join the vessel immediately. 

Why, I wondered, on reading this, had he 
only qaite late that afternoon bnt Just ir. 
rired in townl He should have been in 
town before midday npon the previons dtj. 
Where npon tbe road conld he have so long 
delayed I — I wondered, not so very long 
afterward, that I bad wondered that I had 
not, without any wondering, known. 

Mr. Braithwait, Mr. Brook said, looked ill, 
hnrried, haggard, anxions, and hod owned 
to feeling ill, and ill in a manner wMth 
especially affected and confused his bnui. 
He spoke of the seo-oir as tbe thing which 
was to "set him right;" bnt spoke of it,M 
thought Mr. Brock, with tbe erpressioo of 
face and tone of voice of a man who knoin 
he never can, by any earthly agency, lie 
"set right." 

Mr. Braithwait had said that directly lie 
felt snfBciently better to be somewhat more 
mOBtei of his own mind (and this he hoped 
might be the case within tbe next eight- 
and-forty bonrs), he wonld forward to Meesra. 
Brock & Oreenatieet fuller inatructioni 
than he was able to give them then as to 
what was to be done in certaiu conJonctoAa 
and emergencies. He had, I learned, it- 
membered to warn them, as he had wsmed 
me, ag^nst giving too easy credencs to sny 
rumor of hia death. 




CHAPTER XXL 



ELFIE and I had, strange as it may seem, 
lived some weeks together, spending 
great part of oar days closely side by side, 
without any word about the past or the fa- 
tore haying been spoken between us; but 
then, indeed, so very few words of any kind 
had been spoken. 

Dr. Carruthers's advice was entirely in 
the direction of letting Elfie in all ways 
alone. She had, he believed, sustained a great 
shock, and in his opinion the more slowly 
she should come to herself after it the bet- 
ter. 

I had a theory of my own about Elfie; 
but so fantastic and fanciful a theory that 
I did not, even to myself, formularize it, and 
was well on my guard to betray nothing of 
it to this man of dry and exact science. Ac- 
cording to my theory, Elfie was never to 
*'come to herself," in the sense of being 
again her former self. She would remain 
an idiot (or, to use less ugly words, an inno- 
cent or a simpleton), unless there were per- 
mitted to take place within her a sort of 
miracle of new birth ; and out of her pres- 
ent siniiple childishness were gradually to 
^ow a gentle, penitent, pitiful womanliness 
— ^a womanliness something poor and puny 
it must doubtless always be. I ponld never 
<lream of a ''good "Elfie as being any way 
^reat or noble. 

For the present Elfie had lost great part 
of her beauty, and all her sparkling grace 
and charm, and prettiness of trick and man- 
ner. Nothing of her former shining radi- 
ance came back to her. She had a dull, be- 
clouded, unvital look. Even her hair, which 
had been one of her glories, had none of its 
glossy lustre and its willful crispness left. 
It hung limp and dank, and, Parker told 
me, came out so freely when she combed it, 
tliat she felt almost afraid to touch it lest 
it should all come out. For this reason we 
had it cut short, close to her head, which 
sacrifice she suffered without remonstrance. 



She looked now years older, and yet at 
the same time more childish. She had the 
expression of premature old age one sees in 
a child in whom misery and misfortune have 
too early roused the unconscious conscious- 
ness of the insolvable problems of life and 
of sorrow. She showed, as such a child 
shows, signs of carrying about with her, and 
of struggling to endure, an uncomprehended 
burden beyond what she was fit to bear. A 
painful pucker became habitual on her for- 
merly baby- smooth brow; the comers of 
her mouth drooped despondently, while its 
lips were pinched and compressed. 

I think it must have been quite a month,' 
perhaps it was more, that Elfie and I had 
lived our strange, strained, silent life side . 
by side, when one day, as we were pacing 
together up and down a sunny terrace of the 
garden (Elfie, who formerly could not for two 
minutes bear to rule her step by mine, would 
now creep docilely about with me for any 
time I chose), she suddenly said, speaking 
with downcast eyes, and in a voice so soft 
and still, that it seemed as if she tried to 
make her speaking differ from and disturb 
the silence as little as possible. 

"It feels a very long time now, auntie, 
since he went away! Do you think it is 
yet so long that I may begin to expect him 
backr 

I hesitated to give the blow which yet, 
after hesitating, I thought it salutary to 
give, answeriug, 

" No, no, Elfie. He has been gone but lit- 
tle more than one month. It was not for 
months he meant to stay away, but for 
years, if not for always." 

She said nothing, and she did not look up ; 
but the faint color that had been in her face 
when she spoke, brought there by speaking, 
or by the sunshine and the wind, went out 
of it, and did not return. 

After that, for just a week, Elfie lived her 
dull, docile da^a \Mi»iS& tsl^^Vsl v&s&ks^ ^ssqc 
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broken sileucc, before she spoke again of her 
husband. But I seemed to know that she 
pretty constantly thought of him. I had 
seen her eyes fill, and her mouth quiver at 
sudden sight of something especially his, or 
especially associated in her miud Tvith him. 
She had taken to noticing and petting a 
Bhaggy old dog of -which Allan had been 
fond, and which till now Ellio had always 
appeared to dislike. 

At the end of that week we chauced, at 
the same time of day, to be in the same 
place, when, with that same soft, still voice, 
and with fixed eyes upon the ground, Elfio 
said, 

" Braithwait is a beautiful place in spring- 
time, auntie." 

" Indeed it is, Elfie," I answered. It was, 
probably, full ten minutes before she spoke 
again. 

"He liked Braithwait better than any 
other place anywhere, auntie," was what 
she then said. 

" Indeed he did, Elfie." 

Another long pause ; then, 

" If I had died when I thought I was dy- 
ing, he would have come home ; he would 
have been here now, wouldn't he, auntie T" 

" Of that I know nothing, Elfie." 

A longer pause — ^this time so long that I 
did not think she would speak again — then, 

"Aunt Hammond," she began, more im- 
pressively, 

" Yes, Elfie." 

" Do you think if you were, by-and by, to 
write to him, and if you were able to tell 
him in your letter that there was a great 
change in me, and tha;t you really thought 
that, if he helped me, I might now begin to 
learn how to be good, do you think if you 
were to tell him this, he would then come 
home ?" 

It was now my turn to pause before I 
spoke; my heart was fluttering with joy, 
but I said, very soberly, 

"I do not dare tell you that I believe this 
would be enough to bring him home ; but 
it might be enough to make him begin to 
think of some day coming home." 

At this, my cautious answer, she drew in 
her breath with a little sobbing sound, then 
breathed it out again in a long, heart-weary 
sigh. Her next words, spoken with more 
energy than I had known her use— except 
for crying — since that fatal day, so amazed 
me that she had to repeat them before I 
coaJd believe I bad heard aright. 



" I want Angela," was all she said. 

" You want Angela I Why f For w^hat T 
What has made you think of Angela f " 

When she named Angela there struck 
strangely across me the memory of how 
long it was, how much longer than it was 
her custom to be silent, since I had heard 
from Angela. A cold dread, a something I 
would not recognize, a something I felt 
ashamed to have had cross the threshold 
of my consciousness, passed swiftly through 
me. Then I heard Elfie saying, 

" I want Angela to teach me to be good. 
You have often told me how good Angela is. 
He thought her very good too, I know ; and 
I know he must have wished that I were 
like her. I want her to teach me to be 
good — to be good as she is." 

After a pause, during which I found noth- 
ing to say, Elfie added (evidently out of 
sensitive fear lest she had hurt my feelings, 
and one needed to have intimately known 
Elfie formerly to be able to understand how 
new and how strange seemed such sensitive 
fear in her), 

" I know, of course, auntie, that you are 
good, that you are very good ; but then you 
are old, and I am young ; and perhaps there 
are different ways of being good for old peo- 
ple and for young ; and perhaps Angela can 
teach me how young people can come to be 
good. So I want Angela." 

More words from Elfie in these last five 
minutes than I had known her speak of 
late in as many days, I might almost have 
said weeks. 

I made her no answer then. I bad not 
quite recovered from the sort of shock I had 
received when that cold dread of what An- 
gela's silence might possibly mean . had 
struck me. At that time Elfie said no more. 
I noticed she had a spot of bright rose-red 
on either cheek for some time after, and that 
she quivered perceptibly. 

That evening Elfie had a first attack of 
the acute physical anguish (Dr. Carruthers 
called it neuralgia) to which she was after- 
ward often a martyr. Dr. Carruthers said 
she must have been in some way excited. 
Certainly I had neither done or said any 
thing to excite her. I never at this time 
lost the consciousness of the necessity to 
move softly where Elfie was concerned, and 
always only in response to her move. I re- 
joiced over her with trembling, while I yet 
hardly recognized at what I trembled^ at 
what I rejoiced. 
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Still no news of Allan. I was always 
now remembering, what at the time I had 
scarcely noticed, and what, indeed, had no 
connection with his fate, that soon after 
Allan had left Braithwait we had had a se- 
vere gale. There had been a farions roar- 
iug and crashing among the Braithwait 
pines, and even the sheltered Braithwait 
gardens had been strewn with rudely torn- 
off tender leaves and blossoms. 

Had Elfie at the time noticed this ? did 
she now remember it? I wondered. She 
was changing more and more. Her attacks 
of goffering grew both more frequent and 
more acute. Physical suffering had been 
an almost unknown thing to Elfie in the 
days of her elf hood. Each attack was, in 
a moral sense, better borne than the pre- 



ceding one; but each scorned more rudely 
to shatter her physical system, and to be 
followed by longer and more complete pros- 
tration. 

A pathetic, Ophelia -like, innocent daft- 
ness, with a strain of pain in its gentle be- 
wilderment, was now the most frequent ex- 
pression of her face. When she was spoken 
to, she often did not seem to hear, or only 
to hear long afterward, so long that her an- 
swer would come when one had forgotteil 
one's question. 

I began to feel that something must be 
done, and that quickly, to save Elfie, if she 
were to be saved. 

I had written to Angela soon after Elfie's 
first mention of her, but my letter remained 
unanswered. 




CHAPTBE XXII. 



WE got DO letter from Allan, and no 
tidiugs of bim reached m in anf other 
manner. My nolo to Angela temaiued un- 
answered, and by-nnd-by wna rotnmed to 
me JTom the Dead-letter Office. ' I cnnie to 
be conalantlj pnttiug tlieae things together, 
tearing tbem apart indignantly, only to pnt 
Uiem again together, and to add to them 
ft Higntficant third — that delay of Allan's 
between leaving Braithwait and reaching 
London 1 

And yet when I came to reflect aliont that 
delay of Allan's, nothing could be more sim- 
ply, and might he more innocently, natnral. 
I should have known that he was not like- 
ly, in whatever personal troubles involved, to 
Isare the country for an indefinite number 
of years with no good-bye said to Angela. 
But tben, on the other hand, to destroy any 
comfort that might have come to me from 
this thonght, I found sinister meaning in 
the tact that, daring that last int«rYiew I 
bad held with him, be had not once spoken 
Angela's name, hod in no way commended 
ber to my protection; although, as I have 
s^d, this girl, who as a child bad been bis 
pet and plaything, bad always been regard- 
ed by him as left in some sort to his care. 
He hod failed to £nd bow a young man sin- 
gularly destitate of women &iends and rela- 
tives can take much nnblamod and harm- 
less care of a beautiful young girl, who is 
poor and otherwise friendless, unless, indeed, 
he be prepared to marry ber. And Allan, 
perhaps because he had known Angela &om 
her babyhood, bad, almost as soon as he bad 
left college, faUen in love, not with Angela, 
but with ElSe. But this very fi)ilni« 
finding much that be could do for her bad 
sometimes seemed to me the cause of his 
having ber all the more on his mind 
heart. 

My charge of Elfie, whom Allan loved, 
while I a}w»ya aaepeeted that Angela loved 



Allan (this suspicion coming quite as mncli 
from my feeling of the inevitable patnral- I 
ness that be should be to ber her hero, her ' 
knight, ber ideal, as from any signs I iui 
ever noticed that this was so), had alwdys 
hampered me from seeing after Angela as I 
should otherwise have done. 

I bad formerly, as I think I must sonic- 
where have already said, looked forward to 
time when Elflo shonld be " Bafely mar- 
I," as also the time when, if Angela wen 
still unmarried and needed a friend, I coald 
befriend ber, and at the same time myself 
taking her, of whom I bad always felt swo 
I should soon grow very fond, to live with 

But the time of Elfie's being " safely mai- 
ried " had, alas I never come. 

It bad perversely chanced that daring my 

le free time, that first winter after Elfie's 

orriage, while she and Allan were abroad, 
Angela bad not been free to come to me (she 
was then nursing a dying child, wbo bad 
been her pupil) ; so that for some years now 
I bad hardly had a peisonal glimpse of An- 
gela, though, from her letters, I conld well 
believe what I hod heard from the reports 
of those who sometimes saw ber that she 
was a singularly sweet and noble creature, 
accomplished, too, oa well as lovely. 

Since tbat day when I bad too plainly be- 
trayed to Allan my reasons for not bringing, 
or trying to bring, Angela into oni neigh- 
borhood, even foe bet holidays, I bad fancied 
tbat there had been a change In his manner 
of speaking of ber, more tenderness and a 
something of balf-embarraased conscioru- 
ness; also tbat glow iu the gloom of bis 
eyes was apt to repeat itself. 

" If mischief baa come, it is chiefly yoni 
work, yon old fool I" I cried to myself as I 
thought back over the past. 

I knew that at the bouse where Angela 
had last lived as governess — the boiue 
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whither I had addressed the letter which had 
come back to me — ^Allaa had spent a day or 
two last automn, not accompanied by Elfie, 
but just as 'one of a shooting-party invited 
to shoot over the Glaisdale Moors. 

For anght I knew, he might have seen 
her often since; but nevertheless I conld 
not yet, could not easily, believe that he had 
done so, feeling certain that he wonld shun 
a danger which for her must be even great- 
er than for him. 

Old woman as I was, I was quite able to 
imderstand something of what, to such a 
young man as Allan, circumstanced as Allan 
was, would be the danger that might come 
from the thought that Angela's loving grat- 
itude was of a kind to make it safer for her 
that he should not be too near. And it was 
I — I — who had suggested this dangerous 
thought. In wonder, I felt more than will- 
ing to put some penance upon myself I So I 
determined to undertake what was for me a 
long Journey to Glaisdale Hall, to see Mrs. 
Esherbee, and to learn what I could of An- 
gela. 

Taking Hannah with me, leaving poor lit- 
tle Elfie, toward whom now my heart daily 
softened more and more, enduring one of her. 
paroxysms of pain, I started on my adventure 
one fine morning toward the end of May. 

The drive to the station in Elfie's most 
luxurious carriage could hardly be counted 
as part of my penance; but I was weary 
enough to make all action a penance before 
• my day was half over, even before I arrived 
In a mouldy, uneasy, antediluvian vehicle, 
liired at the little Glaisdale station, at Glais- 
dale HalL 

After more delay than Hannah thought 
liefitting, I was told that Mrs. Esherbee, 
though much engaged, would see me, and I 
"was ushered into a room where sat that lady. 
We had some slight personal acquaintance 
-with each other, and no doubt I was more 
than slightly known to her by reputation ; 
lint to-day she was as icily on her guard as 
if I had been a suspicious stranger. 

Miss Kichards, I was told, had left her sit- 
uation suddenly; something eminently un- 
satisfactory in regard to Miss Bichards had 
come to Mrs. Esherbee's knowledge. Mrs. 
Esherbee had thought it best for all parties 
that Miss Bichards should leave at once, 
while nothing more definite had transpired. 
Mrs. Esherbee could prove nothing against 
Hiss Bichards; would be sorry to say one 
word that should, by damaging her charac- 



ter, lessen her chances of being able to main- 
tain herself respectably. But, having lost 
confidence in her, it had been impossible, to 
keep her in the house — the more impossible 
as Mrs. Esherbee's daughters had been quite 
unduly attached to their governess ; her in- 
fluence over them had been quite too great. 

The whole affair had been a painful ex- 
perience to Mrs. Esherbee, the memory of 
which it was distressing to have thus re- 
vived. Mr. Esherbee had blamed her for 
inconsiderate harshness; her children had 
been most violent and undutiful in their 
demonstrations of grief at parting with Miss 
Bichards, but she was satisfied that she had 
acted wisely and rightly. 

I could extract from Mrs. Esherbee no ac- 
cusation, and no information more definite 
than this. Some of my questions she par- 
ried, others she simply declined to answer. 
She professed complete ignorance as to where 
Miss Bichards had gone on being turned 
away. Beyond the fact that the carriage 
had deposited her and her luggage at the 
railway station, she had no knowledge what- 
ever about her. She had advised Miss Bich- 
ards, she said, to return to the institution at 
which she had been educated, and from thence 
to seek a fresh engagement ; but Miss Bich- 
ards was headstrong, and not likely to take 
good advice, and so on, and so on. Oh how 
I longed to shake the woman! — a large, 
imposing person, whose shoulders, when we 
both stood up, I should not have reached 
without difficulty. 

Then, presently, she turned the tables, 
and began questioning in her turn ; and I 
understood that it was for the sake of the 
opportunity of this that she had condescend- 
ed to receive me. 

Had we good accounts of Mr. Braith- 
wait ? Had his health derived the benefit 
that had been expected from the sea-voy- 
age f And how was that lovely, innocent- 
looking little "Mis, Braithwait ? Had she 
recovered from the shock of that most hor- 
rid accident in the hunting-field ? How did 
she, poor thing, bear her husband's absence T 

To these questions I answered as best I 
could, avoiding, I hope, any direct falsehood 
in regard to Allan. 

Then, suddenly lifting her cold, clear 
eyes to my face from a bracelet with which 
she had been playing, she said, significantly, 

" Of course you know that Mr. Braithwait 
was here, after he left his wife, to see Miss 
Bichards!" . 
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*' Quito natural," I answered (learning now 
what I liad wanted most to know, but had 
not dared ask). " He would not leave En- 
gland on so indefinite an absence without 
saying a good-bye to his little friend and 
playmate of long ago, his dear old tutor's 
daughter." 

With a sudden change of policy, or of 
temper, Mrs. Esherbee looked hardily and 
almost savagely into my eyes, as she an- 
swered, quietly, 

''And I found it quite natural, after some- 
thing which came to my knowledge of what 
passed at that interview between Mr. Braith- 
wait and his little friend and playmate of 
long ago, his dear old tutor's daughter, to 
dismiss Miss Richards." 

Those coldly insolent eyes of Mrs. Eshor- 
bee's made me sick at heart, and scarlet in 
the face — how I hated the woman! De- 
clining her reluctant offers of refreshment, 
I made what haste I could to get out of her 
presence. 

I was to some extent revenged; for in the 
hall, under Mrs. Esherbee's very nose — a 
haughty nose it was — a pretty child came 
flying to me, a card, with something written 
on it; in her hand. 



''Papa says, if you are Miss Hammond, 
and if you are asking about our Angela, this 
is a card she left, with her address upon it." 

" God bless you, nay dear !" I cried, kissing 
the child, who was too gently natnred, or 
nurtured (which f ), to recoil from my hot, an- 
gry, ugly, strange old face. " G i ve Miss Ham- 
mond's compliments and heartfelt thanks to 
your papa." 

"A house divided against itself sliall not 
stand," I thought, as I got into my waiting 
fly, and I pitied that gentle but intrepid 
child : intrepid, for I felt sure, by the look 
she gave her mother, she knew she was de- 
fying her. 

" You'll be killed outright, ma'am, by all 
this joggling, and for certain sure we'll not 
get home to-night !" said Hannah, ae, after 
some delay, caused by studying that card, 
and by consultation with our driver, we 
started off again, this time by rough by- 
roads, but, happily, for no distant journey — 
only for Glaismoor Manse — where we might 
hope, it seemed, thank God, to find " our An- 
gela." Tears of thankfulness came raining 
down my old cheeks to cool them, as I in- 
dulged this hope that at Glaismoor Manse 
we were to find our Angela ! 




CHAPTEE XXIII. 



Vl/UAT a bUl we had to climb ! It waa 
* » getting late in the aflemoon vrlien we 
at last reached Glaismoor Manse — a small, 
plain, gray building, perched so high, and in 
so exposed a spot, that it was nscleBs to try- 
to get trees, oi Bhmbs, oi £owers — except 
of the very hardiest — to grow about it. As 
we stopped at the little gat« in the hedge of 
dipped holly, we conid see, on a tnatic bench 
Doder a groap of wind-worped firs near 
the porch, a yonng woman, who had ap- 
pBientlj heou reading to some stordy-limh- 
ed, red-cheeked, rongh-headed children, till 
our approach had drawn off theii attention. 
By the time I had been extricated b; 
HfttiTiftli from my vehicle, the young woman 
had risen &om among the children, had freed 
herself from their clinging hands, and was 
coming down the gray shingled path to- 
traidme. 

It was Angela — Angela, with, it seemed 
"to me, a look both of apprehension and of 
confusion on her face. What a fiice it was ! 
Its delicate Tcfinement could not have been 
l)ett«r Bet off than by those honest, hardy, 
feasant-bom looking children who were 
sgain hanging abont her. 

"Thank Oodl" I coald not help crying, 
ns I canght and squeezed her hand. "My 
^ear, it does me more good than yon con 
.S^ess, no end of good, to see yon." 

The poor girl flushed hotly, then paled, 

"What has happened t" 

" Nothipg has happened ; and it is for that 
JL thank God." 

" There is news, then, and good news of — " 
Snt she pansed, agiun flashing overpower- 
Sngly. 

" There has been no news," I told her, at 
'Which all the crimson faded. 

She most be very weak, I thongbtgto flnsh 
VBd pale in this rapid manner; and, now 
I fixed my eyes upon her more obserriuitly, 



I saw that she had grown very thin and 
wom-looking. 

"MydBar,"l8ald,"rmTerytired; Iknow 
Mr. Briokhnni will gladly let yon give ns a 
cup of tea — me and Hannah; but first, 
where can I speak to you, quietly and alone, 
for five minutes I" 

She took me to her own room; and Han- 
nah, who, in. her girlhood, had kuown the 
manse quite well, and who now had an old 
friend in its kitchen, made her way round to 
that familiar region- 
Angela's room was so poorly furnished, as 
to look to me, after the Inxury of Bralth- 
wait, almost unfurnished; but the neatneu 
and the taste of its occupaut had given to 
it a certain charm, and its window had the 
most magnificent view, I think, without ex- 
ception, that I have ever seen, over hill and 
dale, and moor and fell, to the distant sea, 
then flashing blue-gray in the afternoon snn- 

" Yon are not thinking to stay here through 
the winterT" I asked. "It will bo feaifully 
bleak through the winter ; and you are, I am , 
sorry to see, looking delicate." 

Sh no," she answered, drearily; "it is 
only while the children are here, Mr. Briok- 
bnm'a grandchildren, that I can be of any 
use. I mnst look for acotbor homo soqu." 

She was trying to make me a comforta- 
ble seat by pnttiug the pillow from hei little 
narrow white bed in an old arm-chair by the 
window, and finding me a footstooL 

When she had done this, she camo and 
knelt by my side and said. 

The good God has sent yon to nie to-day. 
Miss Hammond. I have been feeling that I 
must do something, speak to somebody, or I 
should die ; each day this feeling has grown 
stronger. May I speak to yon as I might 
spoken to my mother I I am mother- 
less, yon know, and tittherless, homeless, too; ' 
and I do, indeed, want aftiendl I know yon 
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are so kind, and so wise. I have not seen 
you very much, certainly, but I have heard 
very much about you. Will you be my 
friend?" Her overlarge, overbright, and 
darkly-encircled eyes were fixed upon me 
imploringly. 

** My dear, yes, and glad to do any thing 
in my poor power to help you." She would 
have kissed my old hand, but I bent down 
and kissed her forehead. 

"But first," she began, "before I tell you 
what I must tell you, what I want to tell 
you, tell me, do you mean there has not been 
any news of Mr. Braithwait f Not any since 
he leftt" Evidently she could not name, 
could hardly think of Allan, without the 
rushing of her heart's best blood into her 
poor thin face. 

^Not any," I answered, "if you have had 
none. Neither I, nor his wife, nor his Lon- 
don lawyers have had any direct or indirect 
news of him since he left London. And you 
have had none f " 

"None, though he said I should very soon 
hear from him! What does this mean? 
What do you think this means f " she asked, 
with blanched fsMse, haggard eyes, and part- 
ed lips, awaiting my answer. 

"God alone knows." 

She drooped, laid her cheek on my knees, 
and was some time still. 

I do not now remember which of us broke 
that silence, but by-and-by I gradually learn- 
ed from Angela the story of what had pass- 
ed l)etween her and Allan at that last meet- 
ing. It cost the poor child much to tell it, 
much in burning blushes and in hot tears, 
but she told it bravely. 

"I had always loved him. Miss Ham- 
mond," she said ; " I had so loved him ! In- 
deed, how was I to help it t But when he 
came to me that day to say good-bye, look- 
ing, oh ! so ill, oh ! so wretched, when he let 
me see something of what he had been suffer- 
ing, something of what it was firom which 
he was flying, something of the dreariness 
of the life that lay before him, then, all in a 
moment, my heart sprang out of me to him 
before I understood what any thing meant. 
Indeed, for that moment I was mad ; I was 
jast one blaze of passion ; I knew nothing, I 
thought nothing ; I only felt that I longed, 
and longed, with longing that seemed as if 
it must kill me, to pour out my very life at 
his feet to do him any slightest service. 
And at his feet I threw myself, seizing his 
hand; begging him to take me with him — 



me, who loved him so that I cared for noth- 
ing, if only I could make him one bit less un- 
happy. May I touch you any longer T Can 
you bear me near you any more f ' she asked, 
in the pause to which breathlessness com- 
pelled her, drawing a little away from me as 
she spoke. 

" Child, it was sin," I told her ; " what you 
said and did was sin. Sin," I then felt con- 
strained to add, " such as in my youth, had 
I been as ignorantly innocent and so tried,! 
should" — I almost think I said "I hope I 
should — myself have sinned." 

" Then it need not put me past all chance 
of ever again feeling good and pure f ' 

" No, no, no. Go on, go on. And Allan r 

"Almost before I had finished speaking," 
Angela went on, " I was burned up with 
shame of what I had done, what I had said. 
I pat my face down on his feet, and felt I 
could never meet his eyes again. It seemed 
to me that for a long time nothing happen- 
ed ; he did not speak, then — " She came to 
a sobbing pause. 

(And I, I, Mary Adelaide Hammond, 
thought I knew something of the nature of 
such wrestlings with the temptations of the 
Evil One as must have filled up the meas- 
ure of Allan Braithwait's silence.) 

" Then t" I questioned aloud. 

" Then I felt his hand on my head, and 
I heard his voice saying, * Poor child, she 
knows not what she does.' And then he 
added, ' God bless and reward you for your 
self-sacrificing love, my Angela, my dear sis- 
ter Angela ; but I am not, thank God, vil- 
lain enough to accept your sacrifice.' When 
he had said that, I felt his arms round me, 
lifting me up. But I kept my hands over 
my face ; I could not look at him. He staid 
with me some time after that, talking to 
me quietly, trying, I knew, to talk me quiet 
His voice had a caressing tenderness in it 
such as he might have used to a sick little 
sister, and yet it had reverence. He pronuBfii 
to let me hear from him soon, and to sendm^ 
an address to which his sister Angela might 
write to him. I have not felt as frightened 
as I might at not having heard, though 
grieved, beyond what I can say, because I 
have thought that perhaps he did write, and 
that Mrs. Esherbee, saying to lierself it was 
true kindness and for my good, had destroy' 
ed his letter. He told me how happy i^ 
would make him at any time to hear of loy 
happiness. He told me of some provtsion 
I which was to be made for me in cose he 
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Bhonld never return. He told me lie should 
never forget, should always love his sister 
Angela, should always remember her as the 
truest and sweetest and purest and noblest 
and most unselfish woman he had kuown, 
but that he never looked to see my face 
again, or not for long, long years — not till 
we should both be old. He said that, you 
see. Miss Hammond, to shut me out from all 
vain hope, to hinder me from wasting my 
heart and my life in vague aud sinful long- 



ing. 
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Here the poor young thing, her head upon 
my knees, wept bitterly and loug. And I, 
stroking gently her soft, dark hair, some- 
what lost myself in the perplexed tangles 
of my own mind, because, I suppose, of the 
weak-brainedness of old age, as I speculated 
on the perversities of Fate or the mysterious- 
nesses of Providence, which had ordained 
that Allan, though knowing Angela — a wom- 
an, as I thought, with whom he might have 
led a life of a noble, ideal sort of happiness 
—could yet have been bewitched by Elfie. 
In my feeble old woman's way ruminating 
such matters of life and death, and love 
and sorrow, I had forgotten where I was, 
and whose the head upon my knee, till it 
was lifted up, and eyes wide, almost wild 
with yearning, were fixed on mine, as she 
said, despairingly, 

''And there has been no news of him — no 
news ! What can — ^what can that mean f '' 

" God only knows, my dear, and only time 
will tell." 

'' Perhaps," she answered, in an awe-struck 
whisper, " not even time, but only eternity !" 

" We can but wait. Meanwhile, my dear, 
there is something that you can do for him. 
His wife keeps saying that she wants you." 

Something of hatred, something of dis- 
gust, also something of fear, passed over the 
girVs face then, or so I fancied. Both her 
-voice and her expression were wonderfully 
liard, as she asked, 

"Why should she want me? For what 
can she want me f What does she know of 
me f" Then she added, " Oh, if you knew 
how hard I have to try to keep from hating 
her who has ruined and made miserable the 
life it should have been her glory to honor 
and to make happy !" 

I told Angela then a little of the great 
change in Elfie, and of her great sufiering — 
of how it sometimes seemed to me as if, at 
the cost of her life, she were coming into 
possession of her soul. 

6 



" But why should she want me T" asked 
Angela. 

" It is not so easy to find a why for the 
fancies of a sick brain in a sick body," I an- 
swered. " What she says is that she wants 
to learn of you to be good." 

" Of me ! learn of me to be good I" cried 
Angela, with a startled, shame-soul sort of 
look. "I teach her! teach any one to be 
good ! Oh, Miss Hammond !" 

" I think, Angela, you are very happy in 
having a way opened before you in which 
you can serve your brother-friend by help- 
ing his wife !" 

The girl rose from her knees now. She 
went to the window, and stood long, where 
I could not see her face, gazing out, proba- 
bly seeing nothing. 

When she turned and looked at me, I 
thought that face both glorified and awe- 
stricken. 

" Shall I go back with you ?" she asked. 
" Did you come to fetch me ?" 

" No, my dear, I will not take you back 
with me ; but hold yourself in readiness to 
come when I send for you, and that will be 
soon. Indeed, I want you, Angela. I need 
some one to take care of me, as well as to 
help me to take care of poor, miserable, suf- 
fering little Elfie." 

" When you send for me I will come." She 
spoke with grave nobility. 

"And God will reward you," I told her. 

Turning after some silent moments to 
lighter things, she said, 

" I shall be glad to leave here as soon as 
Mr. Brinkbum's daughter fetches home her 
children ; that will be almost directly. They 
were sent here while their father was ill, 
and he is almost well again now." 

" Is not Mr. Brinkbum kind to you ?" I 
asked, in surprise. 

" Only too kind. He can not get it out 
of his head that I am a fine lady, for whom 
the rough ways of his house are unfit. And 
I am afraid that he puts himself to unusual 
expenses on my account, which he will not 
let me in any way repay him. It is things 
said by the children that have made me 
fancy this." 

"It won't be difficult to set that right, 
my dear." 

Presently Angela, having left me a few 
moments to see that all was ready for mo 
down stairs, took me to the manse parlor and 
its homely tea-table, where Mr. Brinkburn 
himself and all the children waited for us. 
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It ^os aln'tij's BO for Bome time to come. 
Every approncb to mentAl and Bpiritnal ef- 
fort would ho foHoved bj attacks of ucnte 
pbysical auguieb. 

If that nigbt 1 bad known wbere to reacb 
Allan by a letter, I Hhould bave written him 
a letter of recall, telling him t^ come quick- 
ly back if be wiabed to aee bis wife again 
olive, for tbat sbe was dying, and not hIow- 

ly- 

I tbank God tbat I was not able to do tbat. 
The time was not come. I delayed to anm- 
inon Angela till Elfie sbould apsak of ber 
again. I dreaded any excitement for Elfie, 
Oil likely to make wbat was left of life in bcr 
bnm out tbe faster. But I bad got Angela 
close at hand,baving asked her, as soon a 
graodcbildren bad left the manse, to < 
and beep hotue for me at my cottage, tbat 
it might at any time be ready to rewire 



and Elfie if, no nena from Allan rcacliisg u, 
we abonld decide to move there. 

Braitbwait grew week hy week a mom 
sod, aick, solitary, ehnt-up place, In Bpitu of 
its wealth of ennshine and of flonera. ! 
longed for my own faniiliiir cottage nitb » 
sort of iatnoQS feeling that the tronhles to 
be bome might seem smaller in tbe smaller 

Often in the long days, when notliing 
could be done for Elfie, I drove to my eld 
bome and spent some boura with Angels, 
and wo talked of Allan. 

I began to believe that this nnbrokcn ei- 
lence of his meant one or two very opposite 
things.' Either be bad given np tbe idea of 
any very lengthy absence, and the time lie- 
fore he came home would not be long, or lie 
would never more come home at all, being 





CHAPTER XXV. 



I HAVE a curiously distinct recollection 
of coming down to breakfast on that fine 
autumn morning when at last we had news 
of Allan. The breakfast-room, which has a 
south-eastern aspect, was flooded with sun- 
Bhine; the fire was burning cheerily; and 
through an open window came to me the 
most musical singing of a robin, who sang 
as if the sunshine deceived him iuto think- 
ing it was spring. 

The breakfast-table was quite a picture, 
fruit, flowers, china, damask, silver, all of the 
daintiest, and now glorified by the touch of 
the sun. Elfie had always cared for these 
things. I can not boast of being, or of ever 
having been, indifferent to them. I have 
often wondered if the unconscious pleasure 
received through the eye from the elegance 
of daily detail in a luxuriously tasteful ex- 
istence counts for any thing in the sum of 
happiness. 

I remember very clearly how that morn- 
ing a peculiar sense of physical well-being 
(hehuglichkeit) came over me as I entered 
that warm and beautiful room. I remem- 
ber peering and purring about in it, believ- 
ing myself alone in it, not at first seeing 
very plainly, being somewhat dazzled by 
the brightness. Then presently I found that 
I was not alone, that Elfie was down before 
me. Sitting in a low chair, out of the bright 
sunshine rather in a comer, I was at first 
only conscious of her as a patch of white. 

** Elfie !" I said, rather wondering that she 
did not speak or move, " I did not know you 
were down, my dear." Then, as I came 
closer, for the first time I saw an open letter 
on her knee, and looked from that to her 
face ; I turned sick, began to shake ; some- 
thing inside my head seemed to begin to 
whirr and whirl. 

Elfie was sitting very upright;. the eyes 
which stared at me did not seem to see me, 
or indeed to have sight in them; her lips 



were slightly parted, her face like a dead 
face. 

''What a thing it is to be old !'' I remem- 
ber moaning out, feeling that my brain 
would refuse to serve me, my limbs to sup- 
port me; feeling suddenly almost imbecile 
as to out\yard effort, though with a sort 
of clear - burning, inward consciousness by 
which I seemed to know what was contain- 
ed in that letter — every thing but the exact 
how. 

I did what — ^thank God for my iroA nerves 
and toughness of constitution, spite of the 
many checks and shakes I have had in the 
course of my long life — I have not before felt 
need or temptation to do, I went to the liq- 
ueur-stand and poured into a breakfast-cup 
and drank off a good dose of brandy. This 
did me good for the moment. 

I took the letter from off Elfie's knees, 
from under Elfie's passive hands. 

Again I moaned out, ''What a thing it is 
to be old !" as I had to fumble about for, and, 
in my confused state, was long of finding 
my spectacles. ; 

But at last I made myself mistress of the 
contents of that letter. It was from old Mr. 
Brock, addressed not to me, but to his client's 
wife^ that she might try to break to me the 
blow of hearing of her husband's death. 

He had waited till the last shade of doubt 
and of hope had disappeared, he said, before 
writing; had waited till. every effort had 
been exhausted, and there only remained to 
accept the fatal fa^t that the North Star, in 
which, as sl^e knew, their late lamented 
client had taken passage, for Australia, had 
been lost, all on board her having perished. 

I had been standing to read this letter in 
the bright sunshine, by the open window. 
The singing of that cheerful robin, and the 
crackling of the. cheerful fire, and the warm 
sunshine, were suddenly replaced by what 
felt like some explosion in my brain, on 
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ivhich followed cold and silent darkness. I 
had tried, through the cold and darkness, to 
grope my way to Elfie. 

The last sound that penetrated to my 
senses was a strange cry — whether mine or 
Elfie'S; I have never known. 



Then came a cra^h ; after that nothing. 

Some physical storm that had long been 
brewing in my overtaxed old system had at 
last broken ont. So Dr. Carmthers after- 
ward accounted to me for the suddenness of 
this attack. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



IT was many weeks — ^weeks that mounted 
to months — ^before I fully recovered con- 
sciousness of who I was, and where, and 
why^-before I returned to the blessed up- 
per, outer world, and left behind me, shut 
back and sealed up in oblivion, the ghastly 
diseased delusions of that time. 

The wonder was that, at my age, I ever 
came up and out again. But for the inde- 
fatigably complete nursing I had received 
&om Angela, aided by Hannah and by Mark- 
ham, and, in any way her frail health and 
feeble frame permitted, by Elfie, I never 
oould have come up and out again, so Dr. 
Carmthers told me. 

And when this time of my deliverance ar- 
rived I was no longer at Braithwait. I was 
at m^ own dear cottage home, and it was 
the crocus season. Of the moving I had no 
memory. 

'^ I don't mean necessarily that yon must 
have died," said Dir. Carmthers ; " but at the 
most and best you could have had but a 
vegetable sort of existence — disabled both 
in mind and body. Now your mind, you 
say, seems to brighten daily and daily as, I 
bdieve, your limbs will now soon strength- 
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en. 

''And how long do you think she has to 
live f I asked him, looking after Elfie, as 
she left my room. 

The April sunshine seemed almost to pierce 
her through ; and she looked a creature on 
whom one might hesitate to lay a hand lest 
she should be broken to pieces, and should 
crumble away under its weight. 

''Sometimes I would say 'not a month,'" 
answered the doctor. " Sometimes I am in- 
clined to think her chances are equal with 
those of any delicate new-bom infant. She 
needs somewhat the same treatment as would 
the infant, and she gets it from her friend 
Miss Richards, who appears to be a most no- 
ble and estimable yonng woman, a most nn- 
aeWably^ datoM oie&tuieJ' 



I was not to leave my bed, Dr. Carmthers 
ordained, till the full warmth of summer was 
with us. And I felt that, now I had, by 
God's blessing, recovered my mental facul- 
ties, I might well, conscious of that infinite 
mercy, patiently wait upon his will for aU 
the rest. 

Mine was a good large room, for a cottage 
room ; Angela and Elfie spent much of their 
time in it. I slept and dozed a great deal ; 
and I often kept my eyes shut, that they 
might think I slept or dozed, when I was 
awake, that they should talk freely, as if I 
were not there, and I might lie and listen. 

I found that Elfie was reading the New 
Testament aloud with Angela, as a child 
might with its mother. It was only a child's 
portion she could at one time bear; and the 
questions she asked and the comments she 
made were a child's questions and com- 
ments. 

"And what," I asked of Dr. Carmthers, 
tears filling my eyes, one morning when I 
was alone with him, and when for some 
weeks I had been consciously watching 
their words and ways, " do you think of the 
fancy of these children f Angela is helping 
Elfie to be less unfit in another world than 
she was in this to be her husband's compan- 
ion!" 

"A fancy that has saved, or at least is sav- 
ing Mrs. Braithwait's life, in giving her life 
an object," was his answer. 

It had once or twice of late occurred to 
me that since we had known of Allan's death, 
our friend the doctor had seemed to have 
more ca>re for Elfie's life ; as if while he had 
thought of AUan as still living he had look- 
ed on Elfie's death in the light of a bocm, a 
deliverance for Allan, and so had somewhat 
lost the instincts of the physician toward 
Elfie in those of the friend of Allan. 

It was to me at this time an ever-inoreas- 
ing source of pleasure and of thankftilnefls 
beyond any thing I can say, to lie and listen 
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to talk that seemed to me as talk between 
one already sainted and a child, which pass- 
ed between Angela and Elfie. 

From this talk I learned that Angela had 
induced Elfie, for Allan's sake — every thing 
of good that was done was said to be done 
for Allan's sake — to interest herself in the 
poverty, the sickness, and the snfifering about 
lier. 

I found that sometimes, when she was 
strong enough, Elfie even accompanied An- 
gela on her visits to the neighboring cot- 
tages, not one of which I had ever been able 
to persuade Elfie to enter. I found that El- 
fie, the, fastidious little heathen, as I had oft- 
en thought her, the spritish creature in whom 
all of the tenderest human sentiments had 
seemed wanting, had held a poor woman's 
dying baby in her arms, had cried over it, 
had even kissed, in her efforts to comfort, 
its mother, had made its little shroud with 
her own fingers, and had strewn snow-drops 
on it as it lay in its coffin. 

I do not mention this as in itself either 
very wonderful or very admirable; but in 
£lfie it was both. Nothing could have in- 
duced the Elfie of former days to take a 
** poor person's '' baby in her arms. The fact 
that the baby was sick, was dying, would 
only have accentuated her repugnance. 

Sometimes now I felt certain that Elfie 
Tvoold not outlive me ; that the burden of a 
conscious soul, a responsible being of human 
sympathies, would be too much for the frail, 
fleshly tenement. 

And yet, as the summer went on — a sum- 
mer of splendid, hardly intermpled bright- 
ness and warmth, which cherished my be- 
nambed limbs back to life and use — ^I fan- 
cied that Elfie grew to look slightly less 
bloodless and unsubstantial. For the most 
part, too, she seemed, in a melancholy, pa- 
thetic fashion, softly satisfied, gently con- 
tent, soothed by the succession of small oc- 
cupations and of beneficent interests of which 
Angela (from what treasure-house, I often 
wondered, had Angela, still so young, ac- 
qaired so much wisdom f } contrived that her 
life should consist. 

But the mood that was Elfie's ''for the 
most part " was not Elfie's always. As she 
ceased to be alwiays quite passive, as she 
came to life a little, she ceased to be '' al- 
ways good." Like a well-meaning child, she 
set her small powers to trying to be '' always 
good ;". but of course she sometimes failed ; 
was tometimes for a short space " naughty," 



peevish, and exacting, irritated by every 
thing and every body ; but most of all by 
the unfailing goodness, sweetness, and gen- 
tleness of our Angela. 

But, even in her naughty moods, I could 
not recognize any thing of the former Elfie : 
all the elfish sparkle and brightness — tho 
baleful sparkle and brightness which had 
often lent an unholy charm to her naughti- 
ness — ^had left her; all the mocking mirth- 
fulness of her mischief was gone. She was 
a mortal now, who felt the weight of her 
mortality ; and when she was naughty, it 
was with a dull and lustreless and unattract- 
ive sullenness. 

There were also times when her habitual 
mood would give place for a season — certain 
springs in her touched not to childish naught- 
iness, but to something of really passionate 
grief and remorse : not so much grief that 
she had lost her husband, as remorse that he 
had come to so early, so desolate, so sad a 
death j after an existence of which she had 
spoiled what should have been tho fairest 
years. 

When the thought would cross her, with 
more than usual vividness, of how, while a 
wealth of summer warmth and beauty and 
of fullness of life was broad-spread over all 
his lands, over all the world, he, through her 
fault, was past all sight and sound and scent 
and touch — all, any kind of sense — of any 
earthly fair, live, warm thing, then it would 
sometimes seem as if the poignant passion 
of her grief might kill her outright. 

" If only by dying I could bring him back 
to happy life !" at such seasons I have heard 
her cry and cry. 

She had an unfortunate aptitude for light- 
ing upon just what we tried to keep from 
lier — tales of sea-storm and of shipwrecks 
in books, and accounts of such things in the 
papers. With these she would half madden 
herself, picturing the horror of his death, 
till Angela at length, by dint of unwearying 
patience of reiteration, such as one would 
wish to use to a dull-witted child, succeeded 
in calling up and in fixing in Elfie's mind 
what was her own imagination of Allan's end. 

Instead of blackness of darkness, gaping 
terror, wildest conftision, heart-rending and 
ear-pierciBg screams and shrieks and cries, 
Angela at last managed to diffuse light from 
heaven over the scene — light as from the 
smile of Qod— on one who believed, and who 
at the last moment was found trying to help 
the helpless, to support the.wsakyto chaQ^e 
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to prayer the screamiDg, crying, and cursing 
of men, women, and cliildren gathered about 
Lim. 

Angela had a singularly simple and direct, 
untroubled, and unquestioning faith, such 
faith, or so it seemed to me, as is at once 
milk for babes and the breath of the saints. 
As I listened to her I learned to understand 
-what might have been a reason why I should 
have failed to make any strong or deep re- 
ligious impression on Elfie formerly, even if 
then Elfie had possessed capabilities for re- 
ceiving such impression. 

I hardly dared say " I believe " when I 
weighed my belief against such belief as 
Angela's. 



Had Angela been a Catholic, she might, 
after that one outbreak of earthly passion, 
have been a good and a happy nun, able to 
keep always burning her mystic lamp of 
spiritual love. As it was, this love, quick- 
ened and deepened by penitence for her 
fault, and by gratitude for her deliverance 
from evil, bore its abundant and better fruit 
in good works. She had come to be in the 
best sense a sister of mercy and of charity, 
spending herself for others without stint, 
but not without wisdom in the selection of 
her duties. What she was to me, to my 
spirit and to my flesh, what she is and will 
be, God permitting, to my end, only God 
knows. 



CEAPTEE XXVII. 



WE all knew that a great trial was in- 
evitably in store for us, but we avoid- 
ed prefiguring it; we did not sx>eak one to 
another about it ; we each, I am sure, push- 
ed the thought of it away when it presented 
itself. But what was the use or the wisdom 
of that 1 

By-and-by this trial was upon ns, with a 
suddenness to take our breaths away. This 
trial was the entering of Edgar Hamsay upon 
possession of Braithwait — ^actual and visible 
possession. 

We women had of course left every thing 
to be arranged by the lawyers; we knew 
that good Mr. Brock would protect our in- 
terests ; but we knew, too, that Edgar Ram- 
say was heir at law of every thing, except 
what Allan had been able to secure to Elfie 
on her marriage ; that neither Mr. Brock nor 
any one else could keep him out of his in- 
heritance, and that no delicacy of feeling on 
his own part was likely to delay his assump- 
tion of it. 

We had been warned that he was in En- 
gland, but somehow we had not realized the 
possibility that he could be at onr garden- 
gate or our house-door before we had re- 
ceived any further warping concerning him. 

Yet one afternoon— the year was then so 
far spent that our open-air-life of the last 
three months was no longer possible— one 
afternoon, when we were all together in my 
pretty drawing-room, I lying on my couch 
in the windoW;baaklng in the late sunshine 
of the rast^'Tdd Btttmnn aftornooa — son- 



shine was life to me, and I was greedy of its 
every gleam — the two girls seated at a table, 
busy with their charitable sewing, I startled 
them by the sudden excitement with which 
I exclaimed, 

" That villam !" 

No other word was needed to make them 
know whose shadow was traveling from 
garden-gate to house-door. 

" Leave me, my dears," I bade them ; and 
Angela, very pale, softly and swiftly gath- 
ered up her work and went away. But El- 
fie staid. Her color changed from white to 
pink, from pink to white. I thonght she 
would faint, bnt she staid. 

" My dear, you had better follow Angela,*' 
I said ; " there is time. Hannah has not yet 
opened the door." 

" I wish to stay. I wish to speak to him," 
was all her answer. 

Before I had recovered from my amaze- 
ment, or had time for remonstrance, Ed- 
gar Ramsay, who wonld not wait for the 
announcement which might, perhaps, he 
thought, have secured his dismissal, was in 
the room. 

That young m^n had some feeling, as well 
as the power of assuming the appearance of 
it, I thought that day, Ihongh I came to 
doubt it again later on. The shocked won- 
der which widened his large blue eyes was 
gennine, as was also the emotion which 
caused his fair mustache to twitch with the 
quiver of his mouth as he looked, at' Allan's 
widow. 
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No doubt the plain black stuff gown, the 
plain widow's cap, back into wbich all the 
fair hair that had grown to a pretty length 
again now, bnt had nofc recovered lost lustre, 
was pushed, shocked him as much, almost as 
much, as the change in her face and form. 
She had always formerly, not only in her 
beauty, but also in the dress in which she 
clothed it, been so shining and radiant a 
creature ; now there was nothing radiant or 
shining about her anywhere. 

In my sharp watch of him, and then of 
her, I omitted any form of greeting, or of 
exorcism. The latter would have been the 
more in character with my feelings toward 
him. 

Elfie's agitation, or at least all outward 
sign of it, had passed. As he, after bowing 
low before her, stood looking down on her, 
she looked up at him. Fixing on him a full, 
deep, quiet gaze — such a gaze, except that, 
perhaps, there was more power in . it, as a 
courageous child, brought to bay, might fix 
upon its enemy — a gaze betraying no fear, 
and as yet nothing passionate enough to be 
called hatred. 

The slight contraction of the fairy-pencil- 
ed brows gaye something of austerity to her 
£a«e, and she took no notice of his outstretch- 
ed hand, keeping her own hands occupied in 
Iiolding, one her coarse work, the other her 
arrested needle. 

This gaze of Elfie's most perceptibly 
abashed him. 

He flushed and paled and flushed, began 
some soft speech of sentiment and sympathy 
only to break down in it : he glanced aside 
at me inquiringly, almost as if for help. 
Then, perhaps stimulated by the hostility in 
me of which he had been always conscious, 
he again, this time with more decisioti, began 
to speak of his sorrow and his sympathy. 

When he had ended, without any change 
of expression, without removing her eyes 
from his face, even without having changed 
her attitude, Elfie said, 

"You have no sorrow and no sympathy, 
IS^ir. Ramsay. It is not worth while you 
should trouble yourself to pretend to have 
them. You will not deceive me. You are 
not sorry, you are glad. I know this as 
well, better than if yon had told me so." 

The sternness of her tone contrasted 
quaintly with the childish simplicity of her 
words, and completed his amazed discom- 
fltnre. 

Theie was something deliciously comic to 



me in the air of bewildered helplessness in 
which again he turned my way. I know 
hd wished that I would leave him alone 
with Elfie, and believed that but for my 
presence he could soon have come to a good 
understanding with her. 

I said no word, gave no sign ; Elfie's eyes 
now fell to her sewing, and her hands wcro 
now again actively busy with it. There 
was a pause, full of awkwardness for the 
intruder, who, however, was equal to the 
emergency. 

With an air half of bravado, half of de- 
termination, he now laid aside his hat and 
whip, took the chair to which he had not 
been invited, and drew it very close up to 
Elfie's side. She shrank a little, and, with- 
out looking up, swept her dress back from 
contact with him. 

" This, then, is the sort of way in which 
alone they .let you amuse yourself, my fair 
cousin I" he said, touching her coarse work. 

No sign from Elfie that she had heard 
him speak. 

" For what transgression is such penance 
imposed, and by whom f . Now I am here, ' 
we will change all that !" His tone was of 
easy swagger, but his face expressed anxie- 
ty and nervousness. He went on : "I have 
heard of the *good angeP life you have been 
living, but you were always good enough 
for me, Elfie. I don't desire to have you 
quite an angel, spreading your wiDgs and 
flying away from me altogether." Almost 
in a whisper he added : " I will loose 
your bonds, poor little prisoner* I will re- 
lease you from this penitentiary, and from 
the constant watch of the dragon. We will 
have good times together again, Elfie, and 
you shall forget all you have suffered in the 
past, in the gay, free life you shall have for 
the future." 

• From Elfie not the slightest sign of con- 
sciousness of his presence. 

" Miss Hammond," he then said, using a 
voice of authority, " I am sure yon are at 
heart too sensible to approve the life my 
young cousin is leading, when your eyes are 
opened to the ravages it is making of her 
health, her youth, and her loveliness ?" 

I answered him that I saw nothing of 
which to disapprove in Mrs. Braithwait's 
life } that it appeared to me a most seemly 
and suitable life for a young widow, who 
not only mourned her husband, bnt her 
own errors of conduct toward him. I added 
that it was not the life she was now lea4*/ 
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ing, but tbe sorrow, the soffcriDg, the re- 
pentance she had gone through, which had 
worked the change he found in her. * 

"I don't approve of suttee," he said, "es- 
X)ecially — " Then he paused. As plainly as 
if he had said the words, his face accused 
me of " cant" and "drivel " and "hypocrisy ;" 
hut after looking again at Elfie, he did not 
dare say whatever had been about to follow 
upon that " especially." 

Another silonce. 

Then, assuming a tenderly fraternal man- 
ner in speaking of Elfie, he asked me what 
medical advice I had called in for his cousin 
(as he chose to call her) — whether she went 
enough into the fresh air— -did she ride or 
drive daily — ^was not change of scene rec- 
ommended for her ? 

I told him briefly that he might rest as- 
sured that all that was right and proper was 
done ; that no interference of his was need- 
ed, or would be permitted. 

"As to change of scene," I concluded, 
" Mrs. Braithwait will never leave me while 
I live, and I am not able to travel." 

But he showed an inclination to persist. 
Those, he said, who saw Mrs. Braithwait 
constantly were, doubtless, unaware of the 
'extent to which she had changed — were not 
struck, shocked, as he was, by the excessive 
fragility of her appearance. 

I was now watching in some alarm the 
deepening color of Elfie's face. 

He ended by asking point-blank at what 
hour of the next day he might call for his 
cousin to drive her out, or whether, for her 
health's sake, she might not be induced to 
try a short and gentle ride t 

"Mrs. Braithwait is her own mistress; 
these are matters for her own decision,"! 
answered him. 

" I would rather not have her answer to- 
day," he said, hurriedly, after having again 
looked at Elfie. He also, after that look, 
seemed all at once anxious to make haste to 
be gone. 

" I quite understand," he said, quickly, 
"that, after all that has happened, it is 
something of a shock to her to see me again 
suddenly. Do not answer me to-day, Elfie," 
he implored, putting what sounded like real 
pathos and tenderness into face and voice, 
which both expressed at the same time 
alarm. 

For Elfie now had dropped her sewing. 

Her shadowy hands were clasped together; 

a roseate £ame waa over all her face ; and 



such fire as seldom comes into eyes like hers 
burned now in her eyes. 

"Any answer I ever give you must be 
given to-day. Any thing I ever say to you 
must be said to-day," spoke Elfie, in a sharp, 
thin, vibrating voice. " I shall never speak 
to you again ; but I wish to speak to-day, 
and I wish Aunt Hammond should hear me 
speak, to tell you that I hate you, Mr. Bam- 
say. How I hate you! I hate yon; and still 
more I hate to know that you are filling Al- 
lan's place." 

He found no answer to give her at first, 
from sheer consternation. Then, by turns, 
feelingly, insolently, banteringly, sneering- 
ly, passionately, resentfully, incredulously, 
he poured forth protest lEUid remonstrance at 
the harshness, the cruelty, the folly and ab- 
surdity, the falseness and the injustice of 
all Elfie's conduct to him from the begin- 
ning ; but, most of all, of th& treatment of 
him now. 

" I have nothing to say in defense of my 
conduct to you in the past — no doubt it was 
false and bad, for I in every thing was false 
and bad — ^but I am sincere enough now in 
telling you how I feel toward yon now when 
I say * 1 hate you !' God forgive me if it is 
wicked to hate, for I can not help myself 
from hating you. You always wished ill to 
my husband ; yon always did all yon could 
to spoil his life; you always did all you 
could to set his silly and wicked wife against 
him ; and now you are triumphing and re- 
joicing to find yourself in his place ! I say 
again, God forgive me if it is wicked, for I 
can not help myself from hating you. I 
hope I may never see your face or hear your 
voice any more. I have done with any world 
to which I belonged when I knew yon, any 
life I liVed when I knew yon ; and I hope 
never to see your iajoe or hear your Toice 
any more, for indeed I hate you !" 

Her voice shook and deepened with pas- 
sion ; and aa she rose to go, he seized her 
hand, trying to detain her, saying, "These 
can not and shall not be your last words to 
me. Pshaw ! they are not your words, not 
your thoughts, not your feelings! You are 
but a mocking-bird, to whom this lesson has 
been taught." 

When he did that— and I was just think- 
ing of interposing my heavy gold -headed 
cane's sharp argument upon his knuckles — 
she freed herself and threw him off with a 
strength that seemed to me iiiiracii]oii% and 
left the roqm. 
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With as blank and stupefied a look as so 
fine-fbatnred and refined an eyil face could 
take upon it/Edgar Ramsay stood some time 
staring at the door through -which she had 
passed. Then, turning to me, and tuggiug 
ferociously at his fair mustache, 

" What does it mean ?" he demanded. " Is 
she dying t" 

"As we all are." 

" Is she going into a convent f " 

'' She is, thank God, a good Protestant." 

" Haff she grown idiotic ?" 

'* You find a sign of that in the feeling she 
expressed for yon. I don't read her in the 
* same way in that matter, and I see no other 
sign." 

" What does she mean, then, by having 
done with any world to which she belonged 
— any life she led when she knew me ?" 

" Simply what she said, I fancy. She has 
renounced the world, the flesh, and the dev- 
il, and has become a new creature. She has 
had enough to change her." 

" Pshaw ! Miss Hammond, I always thought 
you a sensible woman. I knew that you 
did not like me ; still I thought you a sensi- 
ble woman — a good, comfortable, worldly 
soul. I suppose some canting Methodist 
parson has got hold of you and of my little 
coosin, frightening you because you are old, 
and her because she is, through illness, nerv- 
ous and timid — ^is that it ?" 

"Not to my knowledge." 

He paused, trying, I think, to control his 
rage ; then he said, 

" I have either given my silly little cousin 
not time enough, or too much time — which 
is it, Miss Hammond f " 

" Both, I should say," I answered him. 

^* It can't be that the time was not enough 
when she did not love, when she never had 
loved, her savage boor of a husband!" 

'' She did not love him as he deserved to 
be loved, I grant you, Mr. Ramsay ; she was 
too vain, too selfish, too altogether frivolous 
to appreciate his nobleness ; but as she could 
love she loved him, and now she idolizes his 
memory." 

"Bosh! She never loved any one but 
me. She would never have looked at Al- 
lan, had it not been for Braithwait. And 
now, at last, the poor little soul might have 
both the man she loves and Braithwait." 

I did not trust myself to speak, and I 
clutched my cane very tight, lest it should 
" accidentally " fly out of my hold in the di- 
rection of Mr. Ramsay. 



Perhaps we were both engrossed by our 
own evil passions during the ensuing pause : 
if so, he by no effort now to control his, but 
by the search how best to gratify them I 

"I was told," he presently began agaiu, 
" but I would not believe it, and I am glad 
to find here no sign that it was true — ^I was 
told that the canting little hypocrite, An- 
gela Richards, who was beyond all doubt 
Allan's mistress — let her play the saint as 
she may — is living here as companion to his 
wife!" 

I stared at him aghast, too much stupe^ 
fied even to remember my cane. His words 
were so atrocious that at first I could not 
understand their meaning, or believe tha^ I 
had heard aright. I felt my jaw fall, and 
knew that I gaped at him with a sort of 
tremulous idiocy. But that was not for 
long. By a great effort I rallied my scatter- 
ed senses and forces, and found some words 
not wholly inadequate to the occasion to 
say, telling him that, as I was too much of 
a cripple, unassisted, to leave the room in 
which he was, and which had become poi- 
sonous to me because he was in it, he would 
be as cowardly a scoundrel as he was foul- 
mouthed a liar, if he insisted on remaining. 

I felt my poor old ugly face flame in the 
way which I knew contrasted so glaring- 
ly and painfully with my white hair, and 
snowy cap-borders (on the immaculateness 
of which Hannah prided herself) as I spoke 
those words; but for once I was past all 
care and annoyance about this. 

" You presume on the fact that you are an 
old woman. Miss Hammond," he said ; ^^ but 
I warn you not to presume too far. Both 
you and my cousin may repent it if you 
make the chaster of Braithwait your enemy." 

" In that I am an old woman, I am past 
your power to harm me, even if it is your 
brave and noble pastime to blast the good 
name of women. In that I am an old wom- 
an, too, I have it in my power to protect 
younger women." 

" Do you mean to live forever. Miss Ham- 
mond ?" 

At this moment — how or whv, I have 
never been able to guess, except, indeed, 
that certainly my whole being was in ex- 
cited revolt against the man who filled 
Allan's place — at this moment there came 
so vividly to my memory, that it almost 
seemed to me as if the words were spoken 
in my ear, the warning given me by Allan 
against too easy credence of his death. 
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Perhaps of the feeling that lie would nev- 
er have died without in some way, further 
than he had done, protecting the future of 
Angela and of Elfie, was of a sudden born 
the belief that he was not dead. 

Inspired to prophecy, I spoke out this 
belief. 

" That he sailed in the Xorth Star there is 
no doubt,'' sneered Edgar Ramsay; 'Hhere 
are plenty of witnesses to that. That the 
North Star was lost in a manner and under 
circumstances that made it impossible but 
that every soul on board her should have 
l)erished, there is as little doubt," ho added, 
triumphantly. 

"But suppose Mr. Braithwait" (certain- 
ly the spirit of prophecy was upon me, for 
this possibility had never before suggested 
itself to me, or, as far as I knew, to any 
body) "to have left the North Star before 
she perished, changing to some other vessel, 
or landing at some port at which she 
touched ?" 

I had my revenge. Evidently, for a mo- 
ment, he thought I was speaking of a fact 
which had come to my knowledge. He 
tried to smile, ho tried to speak ; but the 



muscles of his face seemed too stiff iowr 
smiling, and his tongue too parched iomr 
speech. 

But it was not long before he recovered 
himself, and then, with a light laugh, said, 

"Well, supposing this were so, and sup- 
posing, if this were so, that he has not per- 
ished in some other way, by illness or by ac- 
cident, on land if not by sea, why, then, wo 
shall perhaps some day see something of 
him again ; but, meanwhile, it is I who am 
master of Braithwait. And now. Miss 
Hammond, to be serious, being master of 
Braithwait, I consider myself in some sort 
guardian of my cousin's widow; and ia 
this capacity I demand your answer to my 
question, whether^ indeed, the young wom- 
an who was Allao's mistress has become his 
wife's companion t" 

It is already known to the readers of this 
story that I am not a meek-spirited, long- 
suffering old woman. I now lifted my 
heavy-headed cane in earnest, intending to 
fling it at him with all the force of which I 
was capable, when something I saw behind 
him made me pause with uplifted arm ar- 
rested. 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 



TURNING to discover at what I looked so 
strangely, "wliat held my lifted arm ar- 
rested, Edgar Ramsay confronted Angela. 

The dear girl told me afterward that, hear- 
ing lond and angry talking, she' had re- 
proached herself for cowardice in leaving 
me to bear the brant of the battle alone, had 
feared the effect of such excitement for me, 
and so had resolved to face an enemy whom 
before now she had found as cruel as cow- 
ardly. 

Edgar Bamsay was for Angela an enemy 
of long standing. Angela had been the in- 
nocent cause, years and years ago, when they 
might fairly have all been counted mere 
children, of the first outbreak of hostility 
between the cousins, Allan constituting him- 
self her. champion and protector, as Edgar, 
sonietimes playfully, sometimes maliciously, 
had been her tormentor and persecutor. In 
more recent times, too, Angela had again 
been the object of Allan's protection from 
Edgar's different kind of persecution. 

'^ The lady herself!" said Edgar Eamsay, 
with an indescribable insolence of tone and 
look, which insolence, however, by degrees 
failed him before the gaze of Angela's star- 
like and holy eyes, and the quiet intensity 
of concentrated contempt with which she 
said, 

" It is you, you, who dare so vilely wrong 
the memory of a dead good man ! It is an 
action worthy of you !" 

I at least felt something in her voice that 
penetrated to the marrow of my bones. 

" You said," she went on, " I think you 
said that I was Allan Braithwait's mistress. 
Ho had no mistress. He was as pure from 
such sin as are God's angels. I his mistress I 
I would have been glad and proud to be his 
servant. On that last time I saw him I im- 
plored him to let me go away with him, and 
be to him as a servant. Because he was so 
ill, so lonely, so miserable } because there was 



then no one else to love him, and I loved him 
so, I asked him that. Yes, I loved him. I 
am not ashamed of having loved him. I al- 
ways loved him. But he who loved me as 
good men love their sisters, not with such 
love as men like you know any thing about, 
for all his answer he laid his honorable 
hand upon my head, saying, * Poor child ! she 
knows not what she does.' " 

A moment Angela paused, because of a 
choking of her voice; then, with a white 
heat of pure passion, of indignation, and of 
anguished appeal, she cried, 

" Good God, how long must this be so ? 
How long, O Lord, will you see fit to suffer 
that this bad man who fills the just man's 
place, shall have the power to rob the dead 
of his good name among his fellow - men ? 
Must this be so ?" 

There was such clear, burning truth in 
Angela's voice and face, as the worst and 
stupidest of men must have recognized for 
truth. Mr. Ramsay was certainly not the 
stupidest, and probably, except in the judg- 
ment of three poor ignorant women, was al- 
most as far from being the worst. He look- 
ed abashed. Possibly even he was smitten 
with admiration of the absolutely uncon- 
scious, because perfect, generosity that for the 
time hindered Angela, delicately proud and 
sensitive woman though she was, from feel- 
ing the attack upon her own honor, because 
of the keenness of her suffering through the 
undeserved attack on his. 

If only our enemy ha<l left us then I But 
he was not a man to make a retreat, like a 
beaten cur with his tail between his legs. 

Angela was now by my side, standing with 
a protecting arm thrown round me. The 
time of reaction, when she would feel the 
need to be protected, had not yet come. 

"I owe Miss Richards an apology for 
having too lightly credited a general rumor," 
he began ; " I will be so far your champion, 
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Bliss Richards, as to endeavor to trace to its 
first source, and to give the lie to, this gen- 
eral rumor. In return, I appeal to the gen- 
erosity of sentiment to which your words 
have just borne such strong testimony, and 
venture to remind you that the fair fame of 
your friend's widow should be a sacred trust 
in the hands of those who loved your friend ; 
and that a lady whose name has been, 
however unjustly, dimmed by the blighting 
breath of scandal is not the person to be 
chosen as companion to so young, so inno- 
cent, so childishly simple, and so adorably 
lovely a creature as my' little cousin Elfie. 
Miss Hammond would have been the first to 
see this, if old age and prejudice had not 
dimmed her sight, as they have blunted her 
judgment." 

This was too much for me. The assump- 
tion with which he spoke, and the malice 
and the hypocrisy of his words, really put 
me past all patience. That Angela, our 
pure and spotless, our devout and saintly, 
our lily-like Angela, should be spoken of as 
an unfit companion for sinful, willful, frivo- 
lous Elfie ! 

This time my stick really flew from be- 
tween my fingers toward him. It struck 
him across the ankle, causing him, as for 
perhaps a quarter of a minute his face show- 
ed, acute pain. Then — in some things (I 
would fain even give the devil his due) he 
certainly was a gentlemanly villain — he 
stooped, picked up my cane, and with a low 
bow presented it to me. 

''A physical mark will, I expect, be add- 
ed to the mental marks this interview must 
leave upon me,'' he said. '' Miss Hammond, 



au revoir, A riverdid, Miss Richards. It will 
not be long before I shall do myself the 
pleasure, in which, indeed, I feel a duty to 
be also involved, of calling on my fair cous- 
in again. I am not inclined to be an even 
passive accomplice in your scheme for bury- 
ing the poor little beauty alive. Perhax>s, 
too, the golden apples of the Hesperides owed 
more than half their attractive charm to the 
fact that they were guarded by a dragon." 

With those for his last words, at length 
he left fis. He left me feeling not penitent — 
I could have done again what I had done 
with surer aim and heavier stroke right 
willingly — ^not penitent, therefore, but hu- 
miliated. And poor Angela, when he was 
gone, gave way completely, and sank down, 
sobbing bitterly, beside my sofa. And then 
came Elfie and knelt beside her, trying to 
comfort her, without knowing for what chief- 
ly there was need that Angela should be 
comforted. But by the earnest simplicity 
of Elfie's efforts, and by their sweet sort of 
childishness, Angela was touched ; and she 
was roused, as one is roused to hide one's 
sorrows from the uncomprehending sympa- 
thy of an affectionate child, to hide what 
was the very sting and bitterness of her pain 
from Elfie. 

That evening we were three depressed and 
heavy-hearted women. AU that evening, 
and, I must own, for many a night and day, 
the air seemed to me thick and dark with 
coming eviL The master of Braithwait 
might have it in his power, as he certainly 
had it in his will, to make life at my cot- 
tage all but intolerable for sensitive and de- 
fenseless women. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 



FROM a letter received, from Mr. Brock 
, about this time, but certainly some days 
after that appearance of our enemy, who, it 
seemM, had stolen a march upon us while 
haying given Mr. Brock to understand that 
he should not for some time longer. leave 
town, I learned, what I had not before sus- 
pected, that Edgar Bamsay had interested, 
pecuniarily interested, reasons for wishing to 
regain some hold on Elfie. 

There was something he wanted to do to 
some part of the property— exactly what I 
have now forgotten, if, indeed,! ever under- 
stood — for which, by some twist or crank of 
law matters, the consent of Allan's widow, 
and of Allan's widow's legal advisers, had 
been made necessary, because, I think, the 
income secured to her by marriage settle- 
ments might be to some extent affected. 

I also, at the same time, from the same let- 
ter, learned that the settlements Allan had 
been able to make upon Elfie were so heavy 
as somewhat to impoverish the estate; so 
that the present owner, crippled as he was 
by already incurred debts, found himself in 
the unenviable position of being " hard up " 
for ready money. 

When Edgar Ramsay had made one or two 
nnsuccessful attempts to see Elfie again — 
we kept our garden-gate^ not a gate to be 
easily or with dignity surmounted, locked 
now, which was quite a new experience for 
that dear old gate — ^we had a specimen of 
the sort of persecution to which we might 
all, but more especially poor Angela — the 
one among us to feel it most — expect to be 
now subjected. 

Not far from my cottage — ^indeed it was 
there that my visitors were always obliged 
to find accommodation for their horses — 
lived a man of the name of Crosthwait, a 
small farmer as well as an inn-keeper, a per- 
son with whom and with whose family, al- 
most of necessity, we had a good deal to do. 



This man had three handsome danghters: 
the two older were " gay," bold girls ; the 
youngest was of a gentler and more retiring 
nature, and in her our poor Angela, who had 
once, when the girl was sick, been asked to 
visit her, took a great interest. 

Anxious to get SAsan away from the influ- 
ences of her home and of her sisters, Angela 
had been taking much trouble to place her 
as attendant upon an old or invalid lady, or 
as nursery governess in some quiet family. 
She had just succeeded in finding what she 
thought a suitable situation for her, and in 
arranging every thing for the girl's entering 
upon it, when Edgar Kamsay re-appeared in 
the neighborhood. 

Su&an's sisters had always rather resent- 
ed Angela's effoi*ts to draw Susan away from 
them; and now Edgar Ramsay began to 
''notice" Snsan ; and the sisters, whose heads 
were fall of idle romances, and vulgar and 
foolish ambition, began to dream and to en- 
courage Susan to dream that, " if she played 
her cards well," she. might be mistress of 
Braithwait. They would none of them, there- 
fore, hear any more about Susan's leaving 
home. And when, one day, Angela tried to 
show them plainly what alone could be the 
meaning and what alone would be the end of 
such " notice " as Mr. Ramsay took of pretty 
Snsan, she was answered with a coarse inso- 
lence of innuendo that, though she had borne 
up bravely at the time — dared them to tell 
her what they meant, and by whom she had 
been slandered, and, by the majesty of her 
manner, had awed'them to abject apology — 
had sent her home, poor blossom ! well-nigh 
broken-hearted, and feeling at the moment 
as if she could never hold up her head or 
show her face again. 

It was not only her good name he would 
destroy, but with it all her power of influ- 
ence for good. All her life must leave her 
when once that was gone. And this, alas! 
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was ouly a first iustance of the sort of thing 
that soon met her at every turn. She learn- 
ed to bear it better, though not to feel it 
less, saying, " I must live it down," and look- 
ing upon it as punishment for the sin from 
which only God's mercy, shown through Al- 
lan's goodness — no goodness of her own — 
had saved her. 

How fervently at this time I prayed! — 
praying for the return of the just man to be 
our avenger, praying as if I believed that 
prayers might be permitted to call back the 
dead. 

I also at this time busied myself in writ- 
ing a careful narrative of all that had pass- 
ed since Allan left, of the change that had 
come about in Elfie, and of the insults and 
the wrongs to which in his absence we were 
subjected, trying to believe that the day 
would come when I mi^ht reach him with 
this narrative and bring him home. 

I was now fully possessed with the idea 
that he was not dead. I took Dr. Carruth- 
crs into my confidence and counsel; I had 
white-headed old Mr. Brock (of Messrs. Brock 
& Greenstreet) down to confer with me. Of 
course no one could say that what I had 
come to believe was not possible. Allan 
might have left his ship, might therefore be 
now alive ; but how unlikely ! Yet I stimu- 
lated Mr. Brock to a fresh course of effort 
and of advertisement. 

''After all, the strongest argument of his 
death, the fact that nothing has been heard 
of him, is, I fear, in itself a sufficient one, my 
dear lady. He was not a man to be care- 
less of the interests of those lefb behind 
him." 

Such were Mr. Brock's last words as he 
left me, and they fell on me cold and con- 
vincing, but only for the time convincing. 

That year we had a most characteristic 
November, almost each day of which was 
just a fit *'jour des marts J^ The long con- 
tinuance of dead glooms and profound still- 
nesses affected me in a very peculiar manner 
— a manner in which I did not remember, 
in all my long life, to have been affected be- 
fore. 

There seemed to be upon me a sort of 
creepy consciousness of the spiritual world 
encompassing me — a world in which strange 
things lay perdu, waiting and watching for 



their chance to get through and come at nae. 
It was as if with the leaves and the flower*, 
and the sunshine, and the physical glory of 
the year, the material, as it were, the flesh- 
ly clothing had been stripped from off the 
world. It felt as if at any time, at any 
turn, one might come face to face with some 
harrowing revelation, some awful baring of 
the wont-to-be-hiddeu mysteries, something 
to make one's skin to creep, and one's hair 
to stand on end. 

Something of this same indescribable feel- 
ing I have had when living in a house with 
death. It is the same thing, perhaps. In 
one instance, death in the house only ; in the 
other instance, death in all the world. 

I began sometimes to wonder whether 1 
should not by-and-by flnd myself face to 
face with the dead in some visible shape; 
whether it might not be this that was meaut 
by the sort of breathless suspense in which 
I felt myself to be held. 

No doubt I was in some ovemervous, er- 
alUe state of health. As day after day, night 
after night, there reigned this stillness, a 
silence to be felt and heard, I longed for 
noise and motion, and at the same time 
found myself drawing my own breath soft- 
ly, and often not speaking above a whisper. 
All about me was so still. Angela, always 
of a quiet, deep-thonghted nature, was qniet- 
er now than ever, poor darling ! And Elfie, 
all whose quaint, queer humors and pretty, 
naughty ways had left her, was quietest of 
all and stillest ; looking often with her wide 
eyes affrayed, as if she had just seen a jghost 
Was it this I dreaded, that I might see 
a ghost — that a hand would be upon my 
shoulder, a presence by my side, and that 
the fear would kill me f 

I, who had always liked to be so much 
alone, now could not bear to be alone. More 
than once I had alarmed all my household 
by my violent ringing of my bell, for which 
I made some excuse, only to Angela telling 
the real reason, that I had been seized with 
a paroxysm of nameless, indefinable fear. 

In the flesh or out of the flesh I was ex- 
pecting Allan. 

How glad I was that year of the approach 
of Christmas, which, with its blessed benefi- 
cent bustle, seemed to break the dead 
gloom up into life ! 





CHAPTER XXX. 



FOB about six weeks after Cbristinas Mr. 
Ramsay was in town. 
We began during that time to hope that 
the duUness of Braitbwait migbt be our 
best and our sufficient protection against 
any long-continued, directly personal perse- 
cution. 

Those were six weeks of hard frost, and 
of black and bitter weather. There was a 
good deal of sickness and of distress in bur 
neighborhood at this time. Angela was in- 
defatigable in her mercies and charities, 
none the less so that the recipients of them 
now and then, nettle-like, repaid the gentle- 
ness of her touches with stings — stings the 
venom of which had been carefully instilled 
l>y Edgar Bamsay. 

It was not much that our frail little El- 

fie could help her; what she could she did, 

liowever. Poor little Elfie! Even if she 

l^ave all her money to the poor, and grudged 

sinj expenditure on herself, she had not such 

merit as is in self-denial and self-sacrifice, 

:for she hardly seemed to have a self to sac- 

xifice or to deny— r not so much from any 

thing like saintliness as from deficiency of 

vitality to wish or to will. 

Just as we were beginning to feel compar- 
atively secure— it must havei; been toward 
the end, I think, of February — the frost 
broke up suddenly, the weather became un- 
usually and persistently mild, and Mr. Ram- 
say came down to Braitbwait for some hunt- 
ing. 

Perhaps he was rather afraid both of my 
cane and of my tongue, for he did not now 
attempt, either by force or by fraud, to get 
the entry of my cottage ; instead he tried — 
which was much more harassing, and in all 
ways worse — to waylay the girls on their 
walks to and from the village and the outly- 
ing houses. 

I almost think he must have had some 
pity, if not some love, for Elfie. I am quite 
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sure he did not believe that her present 
manner of existence was of her own choice, 
to her own taste. 

. I can almost fancy that when he saw her 
dainty little feet roughly and strongly Qhod 
for trudging through the mud, and her dain- 
ty little form plainly, almost coarsely, clad 
in black; when he remembered that she 
(who in a delicate, ethereal way had been 
something of an epicure) now lived on sim- 
ple food, plainly served ; when he realized 
how destitute of any thing he could con- 
ceive as giving her enjoyment or delight 
were all her days, how dull with the dead- 
est ditch-water dullness, I can, I say, almost 
fancy that his eyes may sometimes have 
moistened with a sense of the pity of it. I 
can imagine him as almost able to deceive 
himself into believing it to be for her sake 
that he determinedly endeavored to possess 
himself of her for her sake, that he might 
reset in more than former opulence of splen- 
dor, and see shine again with more than lost 
lustre, the now dinmied and wasted jewel. 

I do not suppose he had much doubt but 
that ultimately, if his own patience lasted, 
he should succeed in conquering her present 
fantastical aversion, or assumption of it. 

Meanwhile he tortured both Elfie and An- 
gela with an ingenuity of various torture. 
Though, as I have said, he did not himself 
try to gain entrance into my cottage, he as- 
sailed Elfie in it with quite a mitrailleuse of 
notes and messages and gifts. We tried to 
defend ourselves from these by keeping the 
orchard-gate locked, as we kept tie garden- 
gate (it was through the orchard that the 
cottage was approached from behind), but 
the orchard-wall was too easily surmounted 
for this to be any protection. 

The notes Hannah had orders to drop at 
once into the kitchen fire in sight of Mr. 
Ramsay's messengers. The messages she 
was desired never to deliver) and to lot the 
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bearers of them know they were never de- 
livered. The presents, which those who 
brought them did not dare take back, we al- 
lowed for a few days to accumulate in tJie 
back-kitchon, and then my old man would 
l)ack them into my old chaise and take them 
whence they came, giving them in solemnly, 
one by one, at the door of the front hall. 

I have said in what manner our enemy, 
all the more subtly for the indirectness of 
it, tortured Angela, and that he waited for 
them, waylaid and beset them, in their 
walks. He never once, so Angela told me, 
succeeded in getting one word from Elfie, or 
one look beyond that mingled of fear, of ha- 
tred, and of disdain, which recognized him 
on his approach ; nor did he succeed in ever 
meeting Elfie alone, ever, oven for one mo- 
ment, detaching her from Angela's side. 

What real harm, it might therefore be 
asked, could these meetings do themf But 
both the poor young things were now weak 
of nerve and easily shaken, through much 
sorrow and suffering ; and the constant re- 
currence of the same kind of annoyances 
not only tried them beyond any reasonable 
measure, but caused vague apprehension and 
expectation, a mental questioning of what 
next f It seemed almost as if they would 
be forced to keep themselves close prisoners 
till Edgar Bamsay, tired out, should again 
have left the neighborhood. 

"How is it to end?" asked Angela de- 
spairingly one evening, when this sort of 
thing had been going on for weeks. We 
were alone together, after Elfie had gone to 
bed. " If we all went away, would he fol- 
low us f " 

" He might, my dear, in his present mood. 
And where could we be as safe as we are 
here ? Sometimes I think he wants to drive 
tis away, because he knows that we are safe 
here from any positive personal danger. In 
a strange place we might not be even that. 
He might be plotting and planning to carry 
poor little Elfie off." 

" That is just what I am afraid he may 
attempt some day even here," answered An- 
gela. " There is sometimes such a look about 
him, dear Miss Hammond, when he fixes his 
eyes on Elfie— such a desperate look." 

"You are too nervous, poor child," I told 
her. "Such things don't happen nowa- 
days." 

I seemed to have forgotten that it was I 
who had first, an instant before, put this no- 
tion into words. 



I do not think it is any exaggeration to 
say that during this one season oftener than 
in all my life at my cottage before the hmilr 
ing cavalcade would crowd the narrow lane 
bounding my garden. 

Of course in some way Edgar Bamsay con- 
trived this, in the hope of rousing Elfie to 
the desire to be among them— desire to be 
again in the thick of that gay stir and ex- 
hilarating tumult— desire to be afield again 
in the brisk wind and bright sunshine— 
afield again, and again queen of the field. 

It is a pity he could not have seen how 
Elfie, at the first sound or sign of their ap- 
proach, would shut herself up in her room 
with blinds drawn down, would bury her 
face in her pillow and press her hand over 
her ears (so I again and again found her), 
and shudder as she might have shuddered 
had it been the Phantom Huntsman; with 
his demon pack of a German ghost story, 
who was sweeping by — not those merry 
daylight English men and women. 

Things were very sad, very bad with us, 
when one April morning's post brought me 
a letter marked "private" and "herself," 
from old Mr. Brock. Happily that letter 
was seen only by Hannah before it was 
brought to me. I was not quite well, and 
was breakfasting in bed. It was a most 
cautiously- worded dispatch. The object of 
it was to ask me to send to him, as imme- 
diately as was possible, such a letter as I 
should like to come to the eyes and the 
knowledge of Mr. Braithwait, should Mr. 
Braithwait be still alive. 

He then, quite sternly, forbade me to 
come to any conclusion that this was so. 
He had, he said, learned something which 
made it seem likely that their client had. 
left the North Star at some early date of heir 
fatal voyage ; but quite as likely that, if 
he had done so, he had perished in som» 
other way, by illness or accident. He was 
about, he said, at once to go abroad to traco 
up the seeming clue, and there could be no 
need for him to promise to give me informa- 
tion of whatever kind he might obtain with 
as small delay as possible. 

Of course, sanguine old fool as I was, I 
jumped immediately to the conclusion that 
Allan Braithwait was alive and well, and 
would soon be home ! I made all haste to 
forward to Mr. Brock my carefully-prepared 
narrative of events since Allan had left us; 
and I lived in such a state of suppressed ex- 
citement OS; but for the fiact that there was 
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80 nmclL Joy and hope in it, and that joy 
and hope are to the soul's life of the aged 
what snnshine is to the body, must soon 
have hronght my many years to a speedy 
close. 

At the end of April or the beginning of 
Hay, I think it was the later time, we 
miased Mr. Bamsay. His persecutions had 
ceased. We were told he had gone to town 
for some months. Silly enough to believe 
this, we breathed freely ; a sense of relieved 
elasticity came into our lives. 

I could not refrain from prophesying to 
my poor dear children that our tormenter 
would no more torment us, that some judg- 
ment would overtake him, that our troubles 
drew near upon their end! The cheering 
influence of the warm and lovely spring 
days was telling upon us. I even fancied 
that in still and pale and shadowy little 
Elfie there was some stir and change as to- 
ward more life, and something more of sub- 
stance. 

" You look somewhat stronger, my pet," 
I said to her one day, when the May sun- 
shine falling upon her did not seem so sadly 
ready to shine through her. Directly I had 
spoken I wished my words unsaid ; for the 
poor thing's eyes filled with tears, which, 
brimming over, fell in heavy drops on her 
black gown, as she mourned out, 

'^hall I have to live to be old, do you 
think, auntie? To be very old, to be as old 
as you are t And shall I never, never, nev- 
er all that time see him again — never, nev- 
er be happy again f " 

" God only knows, Elfie ; but you know 
that what he wills will be for your true 
good. Happiness is a strange thing, Elfie, 
child; it comes sometimes in full measure 
to those who seem past all personal cause 
for it." 

She answered nothing, and I went on : 

"Some people have great happiness 
through the happiness of others — like An- 
gela, who, I verily believe" (I was saying 
this more to myself than to Elfie), " could be 
quite happy if just left in peace, in knowing 
those she loved were happy, without having 
any more personal reason for being happy, 
just because, within and without, she, who 
loves God, would be at rest. There are 
other people, Elfie, to whom God in his 
mercy allows their own happiness to return 
when they believe themselves to have for- 
feited all possibility of it." 

"That last way can not bo my way," 



said Elfie, with a strained, wistful expression 
of face. "Nor can the other way. I am 
not good enough for that other way. I 
know quite well I can never be really good 
like Angela. The most I can do, with all 
my trying, is to keep from being naughty. 
Of course I shall never be happy again! 
How dare I think about happiness T But I 
thought it would not be for long that I had 
to live, and so I did not so much mind. But 
now, now, when you tell me I look strong- 
er, and when I feel stronger — Oh, auntie, 
why will not my heart break ?" 

She hid her face on my knee. She had 
been sitting sewing on a stool near my feet, 
and she sobbed as she had some time ceased 
to be able to sob. Not for long, now, how* 
ever. Then, poor little soul, she dried her 
eyes and resumed her sewing. 

We were alone that evening, for Angela 
was keeping her bed. 

For some time she had been rather weak 
and ailing ; then a cold she caught fixed it- 
self upon her obstinately ; and Dr. Carruth- 
ers, whose attention had been called to her 
by Elfie's timidly asking him if Angela did 
not look ill, had taken her in hand, and 
ordered her for a day or two to keep her 
bed. 

" It is the rest she wants as much as any 
thing," he told me. 

Presently, as we sat there, Elfie and I, 
silent in the evening sunshine, I wholly oc- 
cupied with thoughts of which I dared as 
yet hint nothing to poor Elfie, Hannah came 
in to say that Comfort Wakefield's baby was 
taken much worse, and that she had sent a 
cbild up to ask if one of the ladies would 
come and see it. 

" It will die," said Elfie, jumping up. " It 
is such a pretty baby, and all the pretty 
babies die. What can we do ? Angela can 
not go. I must go ; but I sha'n't know what 
ought to be done for it. May Hannah go 
with me ?" 

" Of course, my dear, she may. I should 
not have thought of your going alone," was 
my answer. 

A few minutes after, leaning on my cane, 
I hobbled down as far as the garden -gate 
with them. I stood there a few moments in 
the sunshine, looking after them, thinking, I 
am afraid, less of Comfort Wakefield and her 
baby, less of Elfie and my now weakening 
but still alive hope about poor Allan, than 
of myself — of the many thousand times my 
feet had taken the path those I looked after 
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now took, and of how thejr would never, i 
et take that path agaia I 

Thinkiog bow strange it was to recognize 
that on many a May-day to come thla hi 
might look the iame,juet aa peaceful, just 
as fair, smiling back just that Bame emile 
jQst snch Banshine, while the chances, at my 
age, were small indeed that on any other 
May-timo my eyes wonld look upon it, my 
feet standing where they Btood now. Fatn- 
ons and senile tears dimmed my vision for 
a moment at this thonght. 

Then Hannah, looking hack, seeing me 
still there — looking hack hefore she follow- 
ed Elfio into the larch-wood, throngh which, 
after they hail gone some yards along the 
lone, had crossed a stone stile, and gone down 
n eteep meadow, ran the path to Comfort 
Wakefleld's cottage — shonted to me not to 
stay longer or I shonld take cold, and I 



diently, the spell broken, turned aud bol- 
bled back toward the house. 

That particular little larch-wood, locking, ' 
OS I looked down opon it, in the May eren- 
ing light, just a congregation of suoniest , 
green plumes, was said to be haanted. Hui- ' 
nah set herself high above snch snpeisti- 
tions — higher, indeed, than did her mistnts. ' 
But Hannah confessed to me afterward U]at 
as she passed into the light shadow of tbe 
wood that afternoon, or rather evening— ive 
hod taken tea, I kuow, before ElGo stiuted— 
she had acuriouB creepy feeling come over her. 

Having confessed this, however, to keep 
mc from triumphing, she hastened to add, 

"And it was for no ghost as I felt this, u 
is proved, Miss Hammond, ma'am^fo] 
ghost; but, what's fur more to fear, bd; 
night or day, than any ghost— a downright 
bad man !" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



NlDQwiUiDglyre-enteredtlie house 
' — nnwillinglybeciinseof tbeoxqairite- 
nees of the evening, with oil the spriDg flow- 
er and Bhrab econts iu first freabneas, and 
BTen the young leaves giving forth an nn- 
epeakably good odor — I went to aee how 
poor Angela was getting on. I staid hy her 
'bedside chatting — it might have heou ten 
minutes, it might have been twenty. I dure 
Bay most of those knowing me, hearing me 

. say that, wonld exclaim, " It's snfo to have 
been at least twenty, then." 
Itwaaonlyjost as I was lenving the room 

. — Dr. Carmthers had said that Angela was 
not to be encouraged to talk ; that the quiet- 
er she was, the better ; and 1 had not meant 
(o stay even five minntea — only juat as I 
was leaving tlie room that I ohnuced to men- 
tion that ElSa waa ont, and on what errand. 
Angela immediately looked troubled ; and 
the learning that Elfio was not alone, that 
Hannah was with her, only partly te-aasured 

"Lying here idle all day has made mo 
fidgety and fanciful, perhapa," ahe said. " I 
ehall not feel qnite at ease till I know dar- 
ling Ellie ia aafe home." 

"What can there be to fear, Angela, my 
love, with Mr, Homsay in town t" 

" How do we know he really ia in town ! 
I can't get the idea out of my mind that, if 
ho ia really gone, he only went openly to re- 
tnm aecretly ; that ho is plotting something 
against BIfie." 

" Well, my dear, any way, Elfie is safejnst 
now with Hannah," I answered ; soothing, 
as I thought, a mere feverish fancy. 

Angela made me no reply, but het head 
moved restlessly on her pillow, and her face 
had flushed. 

*' YoD are more feverish this evening, my 
dear," I t«ld her. 

" Would yon please send Nicholas to come 
home with Elfie and Hannah f Foigtve me 



if I seem foolishly fearful, and if I am tron- 
hleaorae." 

I kissed her, promised to do as she wish- 
ed, and then I left her. I rang the drawing- 
room beU, which tliere was only, as it hap- 
pened, Markham (who lived iu aaort of dig- 
nified retirement at my cottage, jnst wait- 
ing to see "if Mrs. Braithwait wonld ever 
want her again") — only Markham to an- 

To her I gave the order for Nicholas to 
go to Comfort Wakefield's cottage, to accom- 
pany Mrs. Braithwait and Hannah home. 
Markham kindly waited to light my lamp 
and draw down the hiinda before she did my 
bidding; then, at the same time that she an- 
nounced that Nicholas was uot to be foond, 
was gone, she believed, to the village, she 
ushered iu a visitor whom, as she was look- 
ing round outdoors for Nicholas, ahe had 
seen come up to the gnrden-gato. That vis- 
itor was Mr. Brock. 

Directly I saw the dear old man's face — 
ohl man I always call him, and yet he is, I 
dare say, a good fifteen years my junior — 
the working of his mouth, the twinkling of 
his eyes — saw these and felt the grasp of 
bis hand, I cried out, sinking down on my 
couch, shaking all over with excitement, 

"Allan Braithwait is alive, ia ivell, is come 
home again !" 

"He is alive, ia in the neighborhood; as 
to well — He has been a long time at death's 
door, and he does not yet look safe to stay 
this side of the threshold." 

That, OS it was meant to do, somewhat so- 
bered and steadied me. I learned from Mr. 
Brock that Allan, either through the rest- 
lessness caused by diseaM or firom some fore- 
boding relactauce without more prepara- 
tion to encounter all the risks and chancer 
of a long voyage, had left the Korth Star af- 
ter the first few daya of her voyage. 

The doing this — getting one evening into 
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a small boat to bo rowed toward tho dizzy, 
distant, dauciug lights of a harbor — was the 
last Yolnntary action on tho other side of a 
great gap of which he had any memory. 

Whether he was the victim immediately 
after of intentional violence or of violent ac- 
cident, or only of acnte illness of mind and 
body, he had no means whatever of deter- 
mining. 

There were marks of violence abont him ; 
and neither money nor papers, nor any kind 
of cine to his identity could be heard of as 
having been discovered npon him, when by- 
and-by, by good Samaritans, indeed, the poor, 
poor fellow was rescued from the hell upon 
earth in wliich he found himself when the 
first gleam of reason returned to him — this 
hell upon earth being the mad-house of a 
small southern French sea-port town. 

He remembered leaving the ship — ^he could 
recall a sort of horrid consciousness of that 
hell, the mad -house — and he remembered, 
too, in blessed contrast with those other 
memories, the first awakening to find all 
about him pure and sweet and white and 
still, when he had exchanged the fetid at- 
mosphere of the place in which every sense 
became an avenue of outrage, for the good 
Samaritan's fair house among the vines, and 
the gentlest ministrations of its two viellea 
filles (mistress and servant) inhabitants. 
Those things he remembered, and for a long 
time nothing more. His mind, he said, seem- 
ed to him like a long, dark tunnel, down into 
which the daylight of memory only pene- 
trated faintly through few and wido-apart 
shafts. 

I should think this must have been all I 
heard about Allan's past from Mr. Brock that 
day — indeed, perhaps it may be more than I 
heard that day — ^the rest, of course, I must 
have heard from the poor ghost of his for- 
mer self, who so soon after was for a short 
time among us again. 

Not wishing to return to this part of my 
story (nor indeed to any part of it, for I am 
growing weary), I will here briefly put down 
a few of the facts I learned later, and will 
indicate a few of the pictures that were 
painted on my mind by what I was told. 

The good Samaritan by whom Allan had 
been rescued was the mayor of the little 
town, a sort of Jean Valjean, for whom, to 
liear from his friend the doctor of the ''mad 
English gentleman" lying in durance vile, 
his malady disastrously aggravated by the 
Harare of his sarTonndings, was to resolve 



immediately to release and remove him. 
And so Allan had been released, and re- 
moved and brought to the white honse 
among the vines, to be cared for by Ms 
host's old sister and her old servant. 

The pictures painted on my mind by what 
Allan told mo of his memories after that 
first waking in the fair and quiet house 
among the vines were all pleasant pictnies. 
Of what he saw, for instance, lying on his 
bed ; looking past the gold and white and 
green of lemon and orange trees to tho blue 
sea and the blue mountains. 

No doubt he was right in saying that at 
a time when he could not yet be sure of his 
own identity ; the strangeness and the new- 
ness of all his surroundings was a help and 
a source of health to him, helping him to re- 
frain from all harming effort to understand 
the past, through his feeble placidity of con- 
tent with that pleasant refreshing strange- 
ness of the present. A pleasant present, m 
which all was pure peace and sweet still- 
ness, and — ror so it seemed to him in looking 
back — always sunshine, and in which he 
found it occupation enough to watch the 
lengthening of her strip of work and lessen- 
ing of her ball of wool, as, hour after hour, 
Mademoiselle Mathnrino sat knitting by his 
window ; or to try and count (but this, he 
said, often overfatigued him) how many or- 
anges were yellow, how many still green, 
on the tree close to that window; or to 
speculate, hearing the old servant's sabots 
clatter and her saucepans rattle in the lit- 
tle red -tiled kitchen, of the immaciilate 
cleanliness of which an open door had now 
and then given him a glimpse, whether ic 
would be }ier strong broth or delicious choc- 
olate, her lait'de-poule, or arrowroot, with 
good red wine, which by -and -by, leaving 
her sabots on his threshold, she would soft- 
ly steal in to give him ; or to watch, mom* 
I ing and evening, for the appearance on a 
1 particular bit of hill-side road, visible from 
his bed, of a little red-skirted, silver-laced, 
black -bodiced, snow -sleeved, and chcmi- 
setted lezhe leading out or bringing homo 
her troop of goats ; or to see at sunset the 
brown shepherd, with his brown sheep, ifl 
an atmosphere of goldy-brown, made up of 
dust and sunbeams, pass between the fem- 
fringed walls of the lane at the foot of the 
vineyard. 

And then, when the ontdoor world, too 
bright and too far ofi^ ffttigaed him, to let 
his eyes return and rest upon MademoiseUe 
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Mathurine, to wonder abont lier life in the 
past, and what she thought of in the pres- 
ent, sitting knitting there, and whether any 
creature had ever been paler than she was, 
and thinner, and still alive ; tired at last 
even of that gentle wondering, to watch the 
jflay of light and shadow on the wall when 
the low sun flashed upon a little sparkling 
fountain in the garden, and then, dazzled, 
to close his eyes and sleep. 

For days, for weeks, for months, it was 
such a life as this with which he was con- 
tent. The wise doctor put his best hopes, 
under Providence, of a perfect cure in the 
gradual working upon him of the wholesome 
influences of the place, of quiet and of kind- 
ness, Of good air and of good food. 

By-and-by, about the time of the vintage, 
when the days were already short, and when 
almost all the talk he heard bore directly or 
indirectly on the great subjects of casks and 
crops and yield, he was every evening carried 
into the little salon, to lie and watch the 
evening game of tno-trac between the doc- 
tor and the mayor. Then, by-and-by, again, 
after a long interval, leaning on a stick and 
on the arm either of Mademoiselle Mathu- 
rine or of the old servant, one of whom would 
shelter his head from the early spring sun 
with a great white umbrella, he would saun- 
ter up and down outdoors. 

And so, gradually, were healed the scars 
on mind and body of much that he had gone 
through; but still memory delayed to re- 
turn, and any effort to force its return did 
mischief. 

It seemed as if, in coming to himself, he 
had found the mansion of his mind so swept 
and garnished that all old landmarks had 
been swept away, and he, wandering through 
the empty chambers, had the effect of being 
to himself both haunted house and haunting 
spirit. 

At length there reached him, in some 
marvelous, round-about way, the story of 
which might in itself be worth telling by 
any one with energy to tell it, an old En- 
glish newspaper, in which he saw himself 
urgently advertised for by Messrs. Brock & 
Greeustreet. The familiar names brought 
almost every thing back to him as by a 
flash. 

What happened after — the caution with 
which at first he got his friend the doctor to 
communicate with Mr. Brock — the meeting 
between them, when Mr. Brock came, and 
did not at once and undoubtedly recognize 



Allan — ^the parting with his friends at the 
fair white house, under promise soon to re- 
turn, and not without some hint of the 
scheme which was already forming itself in 
his mind — all this it would be tedious to 
tell in detail. 

"And you kept me all this time without 
a word," I cried to Mr. Brock, reproachfully, 
when he had told me, not, of course, all this 
or half of it, but all he had to tell. 

" There was too much to tell in a letter, 
and I have been so incessantly occupied. 
You must be prepared to find Mr. Braith- 
wait fearfully changed; so much so that, 
had not his memory come back, he would 
have had little chance as a claimant whose 
identity any brie chose to dispute." 

" One thing, you dear good man, you don't 
tell me: where is he now t" 

Mr. Brock drew out his great gold repeat- 
er and put it close to the lamp. "I must 
be going to join him," he said; "you, too, 
have work to do in preparing Mrs. Braith- 
wait." 

" But where is he now ?" 

" I left him at his own house, waiting for 
his cousin. As to the result of that inter- 
view I am somewhat anxious. He is by no 
means strong enough for so much excite- 
ment and fatigue as he has undertaken, and 
he was most unwise, I think, in insisting on 
meeting Bamsay to-day and alone." 

"You may be easy about any such meet- 
ing. It can not come off to-day. Mr. Kam- 
say is not at present at Braithwait, but in 
town." 

"Excuse me; he returned to Braithwait' 
this morning, having traveled by the night 
mail." 

" You are sure, quite sure f " 

" Certainly. But why such alarm ? You 
don't surely fear that Ramsay would use 
violence ?" 

" Indeed I do. My poor, poor Jittle El- 
fie!" 

And as coherently as I could I told Mr. 
Brock of what I feared. I could see that 
he shared my alarm, though he ridiculed it. 
He caught up his hat and hurried away, 
after receiving particular iniatructions as to 
the direction in which lay the cottage to 
which Elfie had been summoned. 

Once again, "What a thing it is to bp 
old !" I moaned, as I recognized that I could 
do nothing but only wait. I would not even 
go up to Angela, not wishing further to fe- 
ver her with my excitements, my uncertain- 
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ties, my fears. From tlio position of her 
room, it was by no means necessary that she 
«hould have heard mo in conversation with 
Mr. Brock. , 

For the great mercy shown ns, of which I 
had just heard; I hope I was not at the time, 
and in my heart, as thankless as it seems to 
me to sound as if I had been in the way it 



is here put down. But the shadow of a 
fear, looming all the larger for its yagne- 
ness, as to what fate, or even fright, for in- 
deed she seemed as if mere fright might 
suffice to kill her, had overtaken poor little 
helpless Elfie, had so soon darkened my Joy 
that I had barely had time to recognize it 
as joy. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



WHAT further I have to tell was told to 
me piecemeal, and, in the first instance, 
in so hurried and confused a way, and when 
I myself was so much under the influence 
of varying anxieties and excitements, that 
it was only after hearing it more than once, 
and thinking about it a good deal, that I 
could understand the sequence of it enough 
to set it down " decently and in order." 

Hannah says — but this may be nothing 
but the presentiment and prophecy after the 
fact, to which the uneducated (perhaps not 
only the uneducated) are addicted — Han- 
nah says that besides that curious creepi- 
ness which came over her as she followed 
Mrs. Braithwait into the wood, she had quite 
a fright when very near the middle of it. 

Very near the middle of this wood two 
paths, coming from opposite directions (one 
being the short footway from Braithwait, 
the other coming from the coach-road which 
connects bur market-town with York), both 
end in what may be called the main path, 
the one Elfie and Hannah were pursuing. 

It was just here that Hannah, turning 
sharply round at some stirring and rustling 
among the branches too considerable, she 
thought, to be made by bird or squirrel (I 
do not know, by-the-bye, that I ever heard of 
a squirrel among larches), fancied that she 
saw a man disappear quickly, as if hiding 
behind a tree. She easily, however, per- 
suaded herself she was mistaken, said noth- 
ing of this to Mrs. Braithwait, and indeed 
forgot all about it till what was to happen 
afterward had happened. 

When they got clear of the wood and 
could see a good stretch along the coach- 
road, they noticed a two -horse carriage 
drawn up close to the hedge-side near a gate 
which opened on the wood. 



" Towns-people come a-primrosing," had 
commented Hannah. ^^ Late for that, too ; 
perhaps it's May lilies they're after." 

It seems very stupid of Hannah not to have 
connected this waiting carriage with her 
fancy of a man in hiding in the wood, and 
not to have hindered Mrs. Braithwait fi'om 
putting herself into such peril as she did al- 
most immediately afterward. It seems very 
stupid, I own ; but there, I might have done 
just the same myself. 

A salutary reflection this to make, I often 
think, when we are inclined to abuse others 
angrily for stupidity. 

They got quite safely to Comfort Wake- 
field's cottage ; but, when they reached it, 
poor Comfort seemed surprised to see them 
— surprised, though yet more glad than sur- 
prised, hailing their timely visit as " a spe- 
cial providence." 

This, again, might have made Hannah 
think, instead of only drawing from her the 
sharp remark that she did not know if it 
would be most good or bad for people if spe- 
cial providences were made so cheap as that 
they could be had for asking. 

It is no great wonder, however, that no 
such explanation as might have brought out 
the fact that Comfort herself had sent no 
message to ns — ^therefore had not asked for 
this special providence — took place ; for the 
poor baby was judged by Hannah to be re- 
ally dying, the mother was worn out, and at 
her wits' end, and Hannah, as a last hope, set 
about preparing a hot bath, telling Comfort, 
meanwhile, to try if she could get the child 
to swallow a few drops of brandy. 

Then it appeared that there was no bran- 
dy in the house. 

On hearing this, poor little frail Elfie, who 
had been feeling sorrowfolly useless in the 
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face of this sorrow, tlionght, " Here is some- 
thing, at all events, that I can do I'' and be- 
fore Hannah had time enough to recollect 
herself so far as to remonstrate (and, if she 
had done this, Elfie, who was now as docile 
to all authority and influence as she had for- 
merly been restive and elusive of all, would 
have staid) Elfie had left the cottage. 

The sun had by this time set. In the 
wood it already seemed quite dusk. Elfie 
vaguely wondered, as she hurried on, what 
could keep that carriage still waiting there 
by the roadside, now it was so late — too 
late, too dark for finding lilies. 

Elfie was not strong enough to be able 
long to keep up the pace at which she had 
started. She was soon forced to pause for 
breath, and, leaning against a tree, to wait 
for the heavy, hurried beating of her heart 
to quiet down. 

I must be a lifctle angry with Hannah, 
though I might have done the same thing 
myself; for if I had, should I not then have 
been very angry with myself as I realize the 
peril of that fair, frail child as she passed 
through the wood that evening? 

Resting there, she began, she says, to think 
about the stories told of things that had hap- 
pened in that wood, and to feel frightened. 
(I chose to believe her then conscious, with- 
out knowing that she was so, of the close- 
ness of an evil presence.) 

Suddenly, she says, the course of her 
thoughts changed ; she ceased to be fright- 
ened ; she found herself thinking of her hus- 
band, so vividly and so longingly, that be- 
fore she knew it she had spoken his name. 

Then, her breath having come back to 
her, remembering the need of the dying 
child, she again hurried onward. (The baby 
did not die, though nothing brought by Elfie 
helped to save it.) 

She was now about the middle of the 
wood. The way seemed strangely long, 
and the wood strangely dark ; and suddenly 
stepping from behind a tree right into her 
path, barring her progress with outstretch- 
ed arms, which only closed to close upon her, 
breaking into passionate speech, mingled of 
threats and promises, of triumph and of en- 
treaty, there stood before this lonely, frail 
creature, whom we had been warned it 
would need so little to kill, the man she 
equally feared and hated — Edgar Ram- 
say! 

I was wrong in even having fancied he had 
even pity for her, much less love ! Poor El- 



fie ! of what immediately followed she could 
give but small account. 

It flashed upon her at once, she said, what 
the waiting carriage meant; also the ut- 
ter, the awful loneliness of that wood. The 
nearest habitations were the cottages. Com- 
fort Wakefield's cottage and mine, between 
which she had been coming and going. And 
she was as nothing in that bad man's grasp. • 

Had I been in my garden, I should proba- 
bly, in the soft stillness of the May eyening, 
have heard Elfie's cries and screams — ^to my 
distressed alarm, and nothing to the poor 
child's help. But at this time, with Closed 
doors and windows, I was, doubtless, with 
all my senses intent on what I was hearing, 
listening to Mr. Brock. 

Elfie remembers one more thing distinctly 
— ^that in her helpless agony, and under the 
influence of the vivid thoughts of him with 
which she had so lately been filled, she cried 
out for help from "Allan!" "Husband!" 
And then, as something pressed over her 
face, stifled her, and she lost consciousness, 
she heard, as a last sensation, a great crash, 
a fall of something somewhere, which either 
fell on her, or took her with it in its fall. 

Whea Elfie, after that crash, was again , 
conscious, she thought she was already dead 
and in heaven. She was being carried 
along, as it seemed to her, close under the 
stars, with the wind of heaven blowing in 
her face. 

She knew beyond all doubt that the arms 
in which she lay were Allan's, were her hus- 
band's ; and how and where, except in heav- 
en, could she be in his arms ? 

Her sigh against his cheek of soft and 
deep content was the first sign he had she 
was not dead. 

Allan Braidiwait had, it seems, grown 
tired of waiting at Braithwait for his cousin. 
About his cousin's absence there appeared to 
be some mystery, all the confused and fright- 
ened servants professing ignorance both as 
to where he was and when he was likely to 
return. 

Tired of waiting, he had been drawn on 
and on, almost against his own will, toward 
my cottage. Near the middle of the larch 
wood he had sat down on a foiled tree-trunk 
to rest. This must have been after Elfie's 
first passage through the wood. 

Resting here some time quite motionless, 
pondering chiefly, he says, such questions 
as of what he was reminded by the fragrance 
of the wood-mff when his feet crashed it — 
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for, from vijry weakness, his mind, except 
when stimulated by excitement, refased to 
occupy itself with such problems as one 
would have supposed likely to absorb him — 
ho became presently aware that ho was not 
the only human being in the wood, and by- 
and-by, himself unseen, and his presence as 
unsuspected as that of any other dead man, 
ho became further aware that it was his 
cousin, for whom he had tired of waiting 
at Braithwait, who was lurking hero near 
him. 

Why was he lurking here T 

This question had not long waited for its 
answer. 

One can imagine at least something of tho 
momentary shock and tho apparent wreck 
of all now hope, making the weakened brain 
reel, which poor Allan must have suffered, 
when a figure too light, too slight, too al- 
ways fairy-like, to bo the figure of any but 
Elfie, his wife, of whom ho had been taught 
to think with a fresh tenderness and depth of 
yearning and of pity, camo flitting through 
the dusk, hurrying straight toward the wait- 
ing, ambushed enemy. 

He probably sat stunned and stupefied, so 
he himself believes, tUl roused by her cries, 
her agonized cries on him for help — on him, 
"Allan !'' " Husband !" for help. 

At that the weak man rose up strong in 
his wrath, and the just man mighty in his 
indignation. One arm seized Elfie, the oth- 
er felled her tormentor. Then, indeed, he, 
too, for a moment fell, and Elfie with him. 
Only for a moment. He soon rose again; 
the other lay still. 

There followed upon this evening — last- 
ing through the next days or weeks, or 
months, a very tumult (I had almost said 
muddle) of emotions — of harrowing happi- 
ness, contending with the harrowing anxie- 
ty, suspense, patience, pathos, and pity at- 
tendant upon illness and physical weakness 
and suffering, of sorrow, of joy, of fear.Bftad' 
of hope, of tears and of laughter, of pleading 
and of thanksgiving, of confession and of 
absolution, of overstrained nobleness, over- 
submissive humbleness, of oversensitive un- 
selfishness, of high-strung fondness, and fool- 
ishness, and of impossible resolve, altogeth- 
er of goodness at such white-heat tha^ .one 
dreaded lest indeed if its very own heat 
should come disfiguring crack and flaw — as, 
alas! no doubt such disfiguring crack and 
flaw will come, unless the heat cool down 
sooner or later. 



It was all quite too much for mc, at my 
age, quite too much for me! 

It is all over now, and we are quiet 
enough again now — Angela and I — quiet 
enough now, in the early autumn quiet, 
alone together at my cottage. 

Braithwait is once nfore, for a while, shut 
up. 

Allan has, according to his promise, gone 
back to tbe fair white house among the 
vines, of course taking Elfie with him, and 
loaded with every distinctively English 
good thing we could any of us think of for 
tho good people there. 

Allan has, ho writes us word, already 
taken the first step toward the execution 
of his scheme ; ho has bought the piece of 
ground on which he is going to buUd — as at 
once a thank-offering for the great mercies 
shown him by God, and as a memorial of 
his loving gratitude toward tho good Sa- 
maritan who was as Ood's human right 
hand stretched out to him — a spacious, airy, 
cheery mansion — to be called the Maison 
Bougrand, after the good Samaritan — and 
to be used as a "Maison Wali^n^a" — a gen- 
tler, milder-sounding word than mad-house. 

Till this is built, and is working, under 
the superintendence of Monsieur Bougrand's 
Mend, who was Allan's doctor, and the old 
den of horrors is pulled down, I do not look 
to see Elfie and Allan home. 

I should not wonder if they let Braithwait 
for a short term of years, for they will need 
to practice economy, as this institution of 
Allan's wUl have to be to some extent en- 
dowed. 

In truth, I never look to see Allan and 
Elfie home. 

Angela writes the end of this for me at 
my dictation ; my fingers have got stiff and 
cramped ; they feel the coming of winter, 
and probably, also, of night — that night 
in which no man can work. 
;"It is because Angela writes this for me 
that so little can be said about Angela. 
She is indeed Angela for me, and for many 
besides me. She will, God permitting, stay 
with me to my end. When that end comes, 
all that I have is to be her own, and with it 
iny heart's best blessings and prayers. 

By-the-bye, it may be as well to mention, 
lest any disagreeable consequences should 
be dreaded for Allan, or any unpleasant re- 
sults be apprehended from leaving a dead 
man always lying there in the larch-wood — 
spoiling the flowers among which he fell — 
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tliat the mau left there was not a dead man, 
but one who, after a time, got np and walk- 
ed away. 

Well, now, I have at last made an end of 
saying any thing that need be said. And I' 
suppose I may at last venture again to con- 



gratulate myself on Elfie's being ^'safely 
married." 

No ; this time, possibly less of a heathen 
thaoi those few years ago, I will instead 
thank God that I may now at last dare 
think of Elfie as " safely married." 
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The Last Journils of David IJvingstone, in Central Africa, from 1865 to his Death. Con- 
tinued by a Narrative of bis Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained from his Faithhil 
Servants Chuma and Susi. By Horace Waller, F.R-G.S., Rector of Twywell, North- 
ampton. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, (5 00. 
"ToDr.Dnvid Livingstone, most heroic of modern 
traveler?, the world Is cbieBy indebted for lis knowl- 
edge of Central Africa and the vast lake region where 
tbe long-songht foDntnina of the Nile arise. Tbuugh 
not permitted to see witb hla own eyes tbe soarcea of 
tbe great river of Egypt, Dr. Livingstone was able, 
tbrough hla own eiploratlDns, and information gath- 
ered from Intelligent natives, to decide npon tbelr po- 
sition with probalile accuracy; so Iha^ to solve a 
problem wblcb bas vexed tbe world for tbousnuds of 
years. It only remains fur some enlerprlBlog traveler 
lo follnw tbe course marked ont by Dr. Livingstone, 
vrhlcb be was pursuing when stricken down by deaths 
"The record of the last seven years of Dr. Llvlag- 
Blone's life makes a volume of deep and tbtllling In- 
lereit Daring tbul.tlme be explored vast regions 
where no while man had ever penetrated before, dis- 
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est, and only stayed his march wbcu be stopper! td die. 

"The book is nccnrately described by the title. IC 
consists of tbe daily jonmala kept by Dr. Llviagetonp, 
with here and there n paragraph Inserted by the edi- 
tor to Bnppiy a break or erplatn some allaalou. Wo 
are thna able to fbllow the great traveler from day to 
day, as be penetrates the forests and deserts ofAfrica, 
and, aa it were, atand by bis side aa he looks upon 
each new scene, share lu bis entbueliem and his bopes, 
and sympathize with him In all his disappolatmentB. 
The man, as well as the greol work ha Bccompllebed, 
etanda fnlly revealed In these grophic pages. 

"The American edition of thla work Is published by 
Messrs. Eauib & Bboiuiibb by direct arrangement 
with Dr. livlngstone'e family, who will receive ft 
handBome royalty on every copy sold." 



Kioglalie's Crimea. Vol. III. 



The Invasion of the Crimea; its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM Kinglakr. Vol. III.— Battle of Inker- 
man. With Maps and Plans, j-ano, Cloth, f 2 00. (Nearly Ready.) 



Bishop Haren's Meiico. 



Our rjext-Door Neighbor. Recent Sketcbn o! Wtika. ' 
D.D. niastnttd. CrOwn Svo, ClotK {InFtw,) 



J "0Qa'5jes.^\\SKKS.''aiE);T 
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Thomson's Malacca, Indo-China, and China. 



The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China ; or, Ten Years' Travels, Adventures, and 
Residehce Abroad. By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author of " Illustrations of China and its 
People." With over 60 Illustrations from the Author's own Photographs and Sketches. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 



Mr. Thomson's most interesting volame. • * * He 
has been busy for ten years in gathering his materials; 
he has wandered in districts and among cities that 
have been seldom or never visited by Eoropeans; he 
has amassed much new information, and corrected 
many errors ; he has endared hardship, and even very 
considerable risk. He seems to be a good lingnlst 
and a philologist ; he is a botanist ; he is evidently a 
man of the world, with the faculty of making his way 
among foreigners ; he traveled as an artist and photo- 
grapher, and his book is freely illastrated with the 
fhiits of his artistic labors. * * * In short, his book 
gives us the idea that it is thoroughly trustworthy, 
and undoubtedly he has added a good deal to our 
knowledge of the countries in 'which he made his ten 
years* sojourn.— Pa22 MaU Gazette^ London. 

The work is written pleasantly and with evident 
care throughout. * * * The illustrations supply the 
nntraveled public with a better notion of Eastern 
life and scenery than can be obtained within the same 
limits from any other source. * * * Some of these en> 
graviiigs have a high claim to praise ; they are really 
beaatifhl pictures.— ^ItAemeum, London. 



As a traveler and as a narrator of travels, as a 
shrewd observer, and a thoughtful reasoner on 
what he observes, there are not many writers 
with whom Mr. Thomson may dread comparison. 

• • • The book shonld be read (hronghout.— iStond- 
ord, London. 

The lively and graphic descriptions here given of 
the Malay Peninsula and its islands, illustrated from 
the author's masterly photographs, leave little or 
nothing to be desired. • • • The chapter in which 
Mr. Thomson describes the ruined cities and temples 
of Cambodia will probably be found the most general- 
ly interesting. For this, and very much more which 
is worth perusal, we must refer our readers to the 
book itselL * * * Mr. Thomson possesses the chief 
qualities for giving us a first-rate book of travel. lie 
writes in a vivid and picturesque style.— ii^amtn^r, 
London. 

This is a book of exceptional interest and value. 

• * • We cordially recommend all who wish an intel- 
ligent account of the present condition of China and 
Indo-China to devote themselves to this remarkably 
able bQo]L.-^K<mo(ymformist, London. 



Songs of Onr Yonth. 



Songs of Our Youth. By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." Set to Music. 
Square 4to, Cloth. (Nearly Ready,) 



There is a charming nalveti about the "Songs of 
Our Youth,'' together with a simple earnestness, 
which are quite characteristic of their author. In- 
deed, they but express in another form many of the 
sentiments and moods of mind with which the read- 
ers of Mrs. Craik's works are already familiar, and 
they will, we feel sure, endear her name more than 
ever to her admirers. The music has been selected 
promiscuously from popular German, Swedish, and 
French airs. There are also some very fine old Gallic 



and old English airs. A few of the songs have been 
set to music by the authoress herself; and very grace- 
fully ; while others appear to owe their accompani- 
ments to living composers. • • • There is, however, 
scarcely a song in this little volume which is not 
more or less worthy of praise ; and, as the accompani- 
ments are extremely simple, and the range of voice 
in most of them extremely modest, we do not doubt 
that "The Songs of Our Youth" will find abundant 
patronage.— £«amin«r, London. 



Myerses Remains of Lost Empires. 



* Remains of Lost Empires : Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Pcr- 
' sepolis, with some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Himalayas. By P. V. N. Myers, 
A.I^. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 



The grand desolation of mined cities is described 
with the appreciation of one who takes pleasure in the 
contemplation of the suggestions they inspire, while 
the present copdition of the lands traversed and their 
peoples is amply set forth.— ^6«ton DaUy Advertiser, 

The styfe is very pleasing, and the subject is per- 
haps one of the most attractive that could engage a 
thoughtful mind. Mr. Myers has treated his theme 
with all the dignity and earnestness it inspires, and 
has produced a work that can not fail to attract more 
than passing attention, and to afford a large fund of 
Intellectual enjoyment to the cultured reader.— 2?o<ton 
SiUurday Evening Gazette, 

It consists chiefly of a description of scenes rather 

than a narrative of incidents. The information, of 

course, can not lay claim to absolute novelty, as it is 

founded on the experience of previous travelers as 

well as that of the writer, but the composition of the 

work has a youthfhl freshness and glow which amply 

compensates for any lack of originality. Every de- 

ecription bean the stamp of the anthor*8 own mind, 

and the general reHectiouB in which he often indnlgea. 

If not ftrikingj J profound, toe apt «nd sngKeatiye. Mr. 



\ 



Myers is never careless or superficial ; the signs of 
genuine work are visible on every page, and inspire a 
confidence in his statements which is not always ac- 
corded to more ambitious writers. He is evidently 
more intent on truth than effect, and if scene-painters 
of greater pretension and of superior brilliancy have 
preceded him amidst the temples of Palmyra and Per- 
sepolis, and the palaces of Nineveh and Babylon, he 
may claim at least the merit of faithfhl observation 
and study, and of exact and felicitous description.— 
N. Y, Tribune, 

Mr. Myers*s book impresses the reader as being a 
thoroughly conscientious work. What he started out 
to do he has done carefhlly ; and in this record of his 
travels he has not allowed purely personal experiences 
to divert the current of his narrative fi*om its main 
object.— ^: Y, TimeB, 

The volume presents a large amount of interesting 
information of permanent value. It is finely illustra- 
ted with many striking and snggestive views of an* 
cient ruins and the scenes of former empires and 
greatnesa w\i\&\i\^^« tsS&ai «i&dv«xiiBhed.1>eneatk the 
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Nordhoff's Comfflnnistie Soeieties of the United States. 

The Communistic Societies of the United States ; from Personal Visit and Observation : 
including Detailed accounts of the Economists, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, Oneida, Bethel, 
Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Prqpent Condition. By Charles Nordhoff. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 



Mr. Nordhoff has derived his materials firom personal 
ohservation, having visited the principal commimistic 
societies in the United States, and taken diligent note 
of the peculiar feataren of their religions creed and 
practices, their social and domestic cnstcins, and their 
indastrlal and financial arrangements. * * * In pur- 
suing his researches, Mr. Nordhoff was obliged to 
take extensive journeys, traveling flrom Maine in the 
Northeast to Kentucky in the South, and Oregon in 
the West, t With his exceptionally keen powers of 
perception, and his habits of practiced observation, 
be could not engage in such an inquiry without amass- 
ing a fhnd of curious information, and with regard to 
facts which have never been fully disclosed to the com- 
prehension of the public. He writes with exemplary 
candor and impartiality, though not without the exer- 



cise of just and sound discrimination. For the most 
part he views the subject in its practical bearings, fi%e 
from a caviling or censorious spirit, and equally firee 
from the poetical enthusiasm which would clothe a 
novel experiment in social life with the coloring of 
romance.— A'. Y, THbune, 

The volume is fascinating because it leads us to the 
contemplation of unique social experiments and the 
development of extraordinary religious errors or half- 
truths. It is instructive as well, because it indicates 
the logical result of certain notions which we hear 
much of from, a class of modern agitators, and sketch- 
es the practical results of some taking and popular 
theories.— £Mton Journal.* 

Clear, accurate, and eminently candid.— jS^unfaj^ 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 



The Bazar Book of the Household. 



The Bazar Book of the Household. i6mo. Cloth, $i oo. (Uniform with the " Bazar Book 
OF Decorum " and " Bazar Book of Health.") 



Taylor's David, King of Israel. 



David, King of Israel : His Life and its Lessons. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, 
D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. i2mo. Cloth, $2 00. 



We welcome and commend this book, because the 
life of David is full of deepest lessons in the conduct 
of life, and because his Psalms are the staff, the bread, 
the scrip, the sandals of a religious life. Devotion 
never was so voiced before, and never, in mortal 
tongue, will be so voiced again. The Son of Man, 
as he hung upon the cross, murmured the plaint 
of David in his Father's ear, "My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me!" The Psalms of 
David have illumined the dark places of mau*s 



earthly life with light and hope. Death has lost 
its terrors, while dying lips have murmured this 
Hebrew's words of love and trust and peace. God 
near us as a shield, a light, a strength, a rock, a dwell- 
ing place, an everlasting home is the burden of his 
songs. And while the world lasts and souls thirst 
and hunger for a nobler life, they will turn, as Saul in 
his despondency, to the harp of David, and feel that 
no other melodies draw them so near to heaven and 
holiness and peace.— JSrooJbZyn Eagle, 



Gail Hamilton's Nursery Noonings. 



Nursery Noonings. By Gail Hamilton, 
ness," *' Twelve Miles from a Lemon," &c 

Gail Hamilton's "Nursery Noonings" is a book 
about the management of children ; the significance 
of the title being, we suppose, that the contents are 
adapted to be read by mothers and nurses in the in- 
tervals when they are relieved of the care of their 
chafges. Her suggestions are based on the general 
laws of human nature, and clothed in her peculiar 
vigorous and combative style. • * • There is much in 
this volume that may well be taken into consideration 



Author of "Woman's Worth and Worthless?; 
i6mo. Cloth, $1 25. - • * 

by those who have the responsibility of directing the 
development of character.— J?08^<m Daily Advertiser, 
. If Gail Hamilton's laws for the household were 
faithfully observed, we have no doubt the next gen- 
eration would be better men and wiser women than 
the present. — Albany Evening Journal, 
; The book is bright, lively, and full of sharp things. 
We like it, and believe its influence will be wholesome. 
—Worcester Daily Spy, 



Charles Readers A Hero and a Martyr. 

A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By Charles Reade, Author of "Hard 
Cash," "Foul Play," &c With a Portrait 8vo, Paper, 15 cents. 

Every one will read this marvelous tale of heroism some moral from it. To us it seems an exceedingly 
in humble life, and we hope that every one will draw attractive and comprehensive sermon.— if. Y, Tribune, 

Talmage's Sports that Eiil. 

Sports that KilL By T. De Wnr Talmage, Author of " First Series of Sermons," " Sec 
on^ Series of Sermons," " Old Wells Dug Out," &c Phonographically Rft^otte.d ^sRsl^*!. 
vised. i2mo, Cloth, $1 2$ ; Paper, $1 oo. 
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Sir Samnel Baker's Ismailia. 

Ismailia: A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade. Organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt By Sir Samuel W. Baker, Pasha, 
F.R.S., F.1<«G.S. With Maps, Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page Illustrations by 
ZwECKER and Durand. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 



This book ivill add to Sir Samnel Baker's fume. 
There la no ueed to search far for the reasons which 
have hitherto gained for him popularity, and for his 
writings a circulation. We have all known Sir Samnel 
as a capital story-teller. * * * In the work before us he 
has still plenty of stories to tell, with a smack of the 
marvelous about them just sufficient to give a relish 
to the solid facts they contain.* * * Once more, too, in 
this book, Sir Samnel Baker comes before his fellow- 
countrymen as an explorer, a man of keen intelligence, 
a sportsman, and one who can do and dare, suflfer and 
wait, and nnder every circumstance prove himself to 
be a thorough Englishman. As such a man, we have 

Wolf's Wild Anioials. 

The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. Illustrated from Designs by Joseph Wolf. En- 
graved by J. W. and Edward Wmymper. With Descriptive Letter-press by Daniel 
GiRAUD Elliot, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, $4 00. 

The atmosphere which pervades every picture, the 
delicacy which distinguishes every feather, withont 
hardness, the absolute fidelity of the drawing, and the 



hitherto been proud of him, and have gloried in his 
geographical discoveries. But in the present work 
the heart of the reader is touched as the author, in his 
previous works, never touched it before. • • • Sir Sam- 
uel Baker has long possessed our admiration ; he now 
claims our sympathy. • • • «« Ismailia *' will be a record 
of what a determined, high-souled Englishman, light- 
ing against any odds for a good cause, can dare, suffer, 
and achieve.— il(A«n£eum, London. 

It is well written, and full of remarkable adventurer. 
The account of the retreat is masterly; and the battles 
are described with considerable spirit.— Pall Nail 
Gazette^ London. 



life-like expression and motion of every animal in a 
crowded scene, place the twenty plates this volume 



contains high up in the scale of zoological illnstra- 
tions. The fhr, feathers, and leaves are sometimes 
not unworthy of the marvelous works of the greatest 
of English xylographers ; Mr. Wolf leaves an enduring 
monument behind him. — Guardian^ London. 



Abbott^s Dictionary of Religions Knowledge. 



A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, for Popular and Professional Use ; comprising full 
Information on Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Subjects. With nearly One Thou- 
sand Maps and Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. Lyman ABBorr, with the Co-operation of 
the Rev. T. C. Conant, D.D. Royal 8vo, containing over 1000 pages, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, 
$7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50. (Sold by Subscription.) 



Lewis's History of Germany. 



A History of Germany, from the Earliest Times. Founded on Dr. David Muller's 
" History of the German People." By Charlton T. Lewis. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, %z 50. 



of events, is better than any other work in Eup;lish 
treating of the same snbject adapted to use in schools 
and academies, it will equally interest sach readers ns 
desire to obtain a trustworthy account of the growth, 
character, and achievements of the German race. «The 
subject is one of great importance to American sta- 
dents. Our country is filling up with Germans. There 
is but one other European people with whom we hold 
such intimate relations. A clear understanding of 
their history and character becomes to ns, therefore, a 
matter of vital interest.— .Epcnfngr Post^ N. Y. 



The author is scrupulously accurate and exact 
in his narrative, and exhibits remarkable skill in 
the selection and grouping of facts most worthy 
of remembrance, and in the exclusion of trivial 
details. • • • To compress the history of the 
German people into the compass of a single vol- 
ume, without omitting a single- important fact, and 
at the same time present a clear and interest- 
ing narrative, was a task of extraordinary difficulty. 
This work has been admirably done by Mr. Lewis. 
While his history, fl-om its lucid and concise narrative 

Gladstone's Vatican Decrees. 

The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance : A Political Expostulation. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. To which are added : A History of the Vatican 
Council; The Papal Syllabus of Errors (with English translation); and The Vatican De- 
crees Concerning the Catholic Faith and the Church of Christ (with English translation). 
By the Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., from his forthcoming work, "The Creeds of Christen- 
dom." 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 co. 

The Little Lame Prince. 

By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." Illustrations. Square i6mo, Clotb, $1 00. 

f cleverly illustrated, an 
readere.—Dailj; Kew$f Itondon. 



It ia cleverly illnstrated, and will please t\\ little \ Xxen pieVX^ «^^^,toldla the writer's best style— 

\ Soturdou Rexsiew^lioaaan* 



.^%v 



